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By  the  children. 
For  the  children. 


mm 


Dick  Fehr,  Marketing  Director 

The  Minneapolis  Star/Minneapolis  Tribune 


How  well  does  a  grade  school  kid  relate  to  today’s 
newspaper?  About  as  well  as  you  or  I  would  relate  to  a 
Saturday  morning  TV  show. 

Understandably,  young  children  have  different  attitudes, 
interests  and  worries  than  we  do.  Yet  they  represent  a 
potentially  large  audience  of  tomorrow’s  subscribers  and 
could  have  a  definite  effect  on  today’s  (their  parents) . 

To  reach  that  audience,  we’ve  just  added  a  new 
section  in  The  Star  on  Mondays  called  the  Smile  Factory. 
It’s  unique,  because  it’s  written  by  children  for  children. 

Its  four  lively  pages  are  fiUed  with  stories,  poems,  illustrations, 
games,  puzzles  —  almost  anything  that  can  be  put  down  in 
black  and  white.  And  the  writers  and  artists  are  all  in 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade. 

In  addition,  there  are  new  columns,  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  written  by  young  “stringers.”  These  writers 
are  talented  students  who  are  participating  in  weekly 
classes  at  The  Star  to  learn  basic  reporting  skills.  They  cover 
interviews,  featured  events,  editorial  opinion  and  critical 
reviews  of  arts,  books  and  entertainment.  All  from 
their  point-of-view. 

If  school  children  can  relate  to  one  section  of  the 
paper,  will  that  serve  as  a  springboard  to  involvement  with 
the  total  paper  as  they  ^ow?  We  firmly  believe  it  wiU. 

If  you  agree  and  would  like  more  information  on  the  Smile 
Factory,  just  write  to  Cindy  Gilhoi,  our  Education 
Services  Manager. 


Boston^  waking  iq>  to  it 


Oussden  hip 
fo  South  Beod  m 


Word’s  been  getting  around 
about  Boston’s  brighter,  livelier 
newspaper.  People  are  trying  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and 
liking  what  they  find. 

What  is  it  they  like  about  it? 

“I  like  their  emphasis  on 


local  news.” 

“I  like  the  way  they  write. 
It’s  straightforward.” 

“I  like  their  attitude.  Kind 
of  scrappy  and  irreverent.” 

“I  like  the  way  the  Herald 
just  gives  me  the  facts,  and  lets 


me  form  my  own  opinion.” 

More  and  more,  it  seems, 
people  are  looking  for  something 
new  and  different. 

And  they’re  finding  it  in  a 
lighter,  breezier,  easier-to-read 
newspaper. 


That’s  right.  The  Herald 


il  CANDID  CAMERA 
O  A  CLOSER  LOOK 
GQ  HOQAN’S  HEROES 
8:00 

O  movie  "Fuzz"  1972  Burt 
Reynolds,  Raquel  Welch. 
Two  detectives  solve  a 
series  of  threatened  killings 
in  which  ransom  demands 
are  made. 

O  O  O  CHIPS  "Career 
Day"  Richard  Deacon  guest 


fact,  we  can  even  make  changes  just  before 
your  log  goes  out  the  door.  And  send  you  updates 
(same  style)  if  it’s  already  gone. 

If  you  think  our  service  is  amazing,  our 
cost  is  amazinger.  Depending  on  circulation, 
frequency  and  detail,  the  range  is  from  $45  to 
about  $300  a  week.  Unbeatable.  Even  in-house. 
And  that’s  pure  profit. 

Sure  part  of  the  secret’s  computers.  The 
best.  But  the  rest  is  people.  Also  the  best.  Just 
doing  their  thing.  TV  logs. 

Contact  us  now,  and  we’ll  show  you. 


Your  profit  maker. 

A  super  machine  that  gets  rid  of  your  glue 
pots,  panic,  boo-boos  and  short  tempers. 

It’s  just  part  of  our  system  that’s  feeding 
newspapers,  country-wide,  accurate,  on  time 
TV  listings.  We’ve  got  everything  right  at  our 
fingertips  to  deliver  sharp,  camera  ready  rolling 
logs.  In  a  number  of  fonts.  To  your  format. 
Standard  or  customized.  Descript,  non-descript, 
partial  descript.  Individual  Movie  or  Sports  roll 
outs.  Even  TV  feature  packages.  With  a  speed 
and  accuracy  that’s  downright  amazing.  In 


Okay.  Let’s  talk  money.  Send  me  a  sample:  □  Descript 

□  Non-descript  □  Partial  Descript  in _ picas 

_ point  size. 


670  Franklin  Ave.,  Nutley,  NJ  07110(201)661-0700 
210  N.  Pass  Ave.,  Burbank,  CA  91505  ( 213 )  843-3323 


Name 


Newspaper 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
stiil  costs  less- 

costs  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  "tear  sheets."  No  wonder  virtually 
ail  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider  .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete' service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York.  New  York 
10010.  Phone  212'685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60605.  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614  294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street.  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103. 
Phone  901  526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94102. 
Phone  415/626-6546 


NOVEMBER 

25- 30— American  Agricultural  Editors  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Chicago. 

30-Dec.  1— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 
Press  Institute  Newspaper  in  Education  Seminar,  PNPA  Building, 
Harrisburg. 

DECEMBER 

4- 7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation  seminar, 

"The  Social  Security  System”,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  Blacksburg,  Virginia. 

JANUARY 

5- 7 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hyatt  House,  Richmond. 

14- 17— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Executive  Inn, 

Evansville,  Indiana. 

19-21— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Hyatt-Regency,  Phoenix. 

19-21— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lexington. 

19- 21— Texas  Press  Association,  Dallas. 

20- 21— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

20-22— Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar  "Newspaper  Content  for  To¬ 
day's  Readers,”  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26- 28— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

26-28— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Nashville. 

29- Feb.  1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree 

Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

FEBRUARY 

22- 24— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Phoenix. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 

more. 

MARCH 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 

15- 17— America'East  '78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

APRIL 

1-2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

9-13— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
14-15— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Educational  Seminar,  Philadelphia. 

20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association,  Carbondale. 

25-28 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Town  &  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego, 
California. 

MAY 

1-3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Atlanta. 

5-7— Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn, 
Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Great 
Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18-19 — Allied  Publishers.  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington. 

30- June  2 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria 

Plaza,  Houston. 

AHEAD  IN  1978 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference,  Gateway  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis, 
June  3-8. 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington,  June  25-29. 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Boston,  July 
5-9. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  October  22-24. 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  November  5-8. 
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WE  don’t  have  a  sermon  for  you.  We 
don’t  have  formulas.  But  we  can  tell  you 
how  we  make  money  and  get  circulation 
in  Lapeer  County.  Michigan.  We’re 
betting  the  $1150  price  of  this  ad  the 
same  methods  will  work  for  you.  We 
hope  you’ll  bet  $89  .  .  .  and  if  it’s  a  bad 
bet  you  get  your  money  back. 

We’ll  send  you  copies  of  everything 
we  use  .  .  .  renewal  letters,  inserts, 
publicity,  ads.  special  promotions, 
premiums.  We’ll  tell  you  how  we  use  it, 
when  we  use  it,  and  the  results  we  get. 
We’ll  show  you  how  to  put  on  your  own 
subscription  contest  without  the  use  of 
outside  promoters  (our  last  contest  got 
us  774  new  subscribers  and  twice  that 
many  renewals  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1  each  for  the  new  ones  and  half  that 
for  the  renewals.) 

We’ll  show  you  how  to  raise  your 
price,  and  how  to  get  gift  subscriptions 
and  make  regular  subscribers  of 
newcomers  and  newlyweds.  We’ll  tell 
you  how  to  fight  a  shopper  and  start 
your  own.  We’ll  tell  you  how  to  save 
money  on  offset  supplies  (like  where  to 
buy  paste-up  wax  for  62  cents  a  lb). 
We’ll  tell  you  about  our  special  editions, 
directories,  TV  guide,  and  other 
circulation  and  revenue  builders. 


“I  bought  it  In  1971,  and  I'll  buy  it  again,  Just 
lor  the  updates.”  —  Wendall  FaughI,  Doming 
Newspapers,  Doming ,  NM. 

“Have  just  completed  a  successful 
subscription  drive  based  on  your  own.  Nearly 
500  new  subscribers  plus  $3500  in  the  bank.'' 
—  Dick  Benner,  Bedford  Co.  Press,  Everett, 
PA 

“355  new  Christmas  gilt  subscriptions  using 
your  methods,  compared  to  36  the  year 
before.”  —  Jim  MacNeill,  Eastern  Grai^ic, 
PEI,  Canada. 

“Paid  for  Itself  In  2  weeks,”  —  Chan  Harris, 
Door  Co.  Advocate,  Wis. 

“One  of  the  finest  packages  for  newspaper 
advertising  and  circulation  I've  ever  seen.”  — 
Al  Verachtert,  St  Charles  (III)  Chronicle. 

“Best  $89  we  ever  invested.  Our  classified 
revenue  has  tripled.”  —  Jim  Fink,  Gunnison, 
Colo. 

“Your  service  is  fantastic.  It  helped  us  build 
our  circulation  from  900  to  3300  In  less  than  a 
year.  I  like  your  Name  Game  promotion,  too, 
and  your  tip  about  keeping  wax  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  pulling  mylar  over  standing 
ads.’'  —  Richard  RIppe,  Tri-Stale  Plainsman, 
Obertin,  KA. 

“A  real  goldmine.  We'll  gel  our  $89  back  with 
just  one  of  your  ideas.”  —  Bob  Jackins, 
Town  Crier,  Wilmington,  Mass. 


You  can  have  the  secrets 
of  America's  most 
successful  country  weekly 

(for  less  than  any  one  of  a  hundred  mistakes  cost  us) 


We’ll  send  you  30  pages  of  tax-saving 
business-building  and  management 
ideas.  There’s  also  a  folder  explaining 
our  advertising  salesmen’s  bonus 
program  we  spent  5  years  developing. 
Another  gives  you  our  “Clerk  of  the 
Week”  promotion  that  got  us  12  fast 
and  easy  page  ads.  We  tell  you  how  we 
get  our  2  pages  of  directory  advertising 
and  12  pages  of  classified  advertising 
every  week. 

Our  circulation  methods  were 
developed  over  many  years.  We  didn’t 
guess.  We  tested  by  means  of  split 
mailings,  repeated  many  times.  You  get 
the  benefit  of  our  research. 

Besides  all  this,  we  will  give  you: 

•  A  1-year  ($15)  subscription  to  The 
County  Press  —  a  newspaper  that 
averages  68  pages  a  week,  that  has 
won  48  first-place  awards  in  state 
and  national  competition  (including 
1st  in  general  excellent  NNA  1975), 


You’ll  see  modern  6-column  format, 
offset  printing  from  our  own  central 
printing  planty,  frequent  retail 
promotions,  140-page  Good  News 
edition,  special  sections  and  scores 
of  ideas  for  ads  and  feature  stories. 

'  Ad  selling,  contract  and  rate  card 
secrets  we  learned  from  Gannett, 
Thomson  and  Worrell  chains. 

Consultation  service  by  mail  or  phone 
for  your  individual  problems. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don’t  agree 
with  1,943  other  buyers  this  is  the 
best  package  of  circulation  and 
management  help  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  you’ve  ever  seen. 

'  A  10-year-old  service  constantly  re¬ 
vised  and  updated.  You  now  get  25% 
more  material  and  new  ideas,  plus 
the  big  new  pasteup  manual  and  the 
dope  on  fighting  shoppers  and  start¬ 
ing  your  own. 


Bob  Myers,  Publisher 

Lapeer  County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich  48446 

Sign  us  up  for  your  circulation  and  management  service  and  also  your 
new  pasteup  manual.  I  am  enclosing  $89  under  your  moneyback 
guarantee.  I  understand  I  may  use  any  of  your  material,  and  reprint 
anything  from  your  newspaper,  except  syndicated  material.  I  agree  that 
the  material  sent  me  will  not  be  given  or  re-sold  to  others. 


Newspaper . 

Address . 

Please  include  street  address.  Delivery  is  by  UPS. 


SItie  Sapeer  (Eountg  IPress 

America’s  Largest  Rural  Weekly  •  Lapeer,  Michigan  •  Ph  313-664-0811 


Tell  the  press  about  your 
journalism  awards  in  the 


6th  Annual  E&P 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 


A  ready  reference  to  contests  and 
competitions  for  news  media  people 


Published 

DECEMBER  31,  1977 

Advertising  deadline:  December  20 

Your  advertising  in  this  important  directory— a 
pull-out  section  available  all  year — will  be  read 
by  newsmen  at  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
wire  services,  feature  syndicates  and  news 
magazines.  You’ll  attract  more  entries  for  your 
competition. 

Tell  them  about  the  prizes  offered,  deadlines 
and  other  information  they  will  need  to  submit 
nominations  for  your  awards.  Eliminate  the 
ever-increasing  postage  costs  involved  with 
extensive  mailings  and  list  maintenance — and 
reach  more  journalists,  too.  Reserve  your 
advertising  space  today. 

RATES:  Page  $1150;  two  thirds  page,  $860;  half-page  $675;  one-third, 
$480;  one-sixth,  $300;  or  your  contract  rate  applies. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Newsbriefs _ 

An  ex-pressman  at  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  has 
filed  suit  against  the  paper's  publisher  William  Loeb,  charging 
him  with  manipulating  the  paper's  pension  fund  to  personal 
advantage.  Raymond  Mahoney,  who  filed  the  suit,  claims  he 
is  owed  $4,288.  He  wants  Loeb  and  Union  Leader  Corp.  to 
repay  the  pension  fund  for  “losses  resulting  from  alleged 
wrongful  acts.”  Loeb,  through  his  lawyers,  admitted  direct¬ 
ing  83%  of  the  assets  of  his  employees’  pension  fund  into 
loans  to  his  corporation  and  investments  in  its  stock,  but  he 
denied  any  impropriety.  Loeb  allowed  loans  of  about 
$487 ,000  from  the  fund  to  the  Union  Leader  Corp.  from  April 
1973  to  April  1975.  Another  $375,000  of  the  fund's  assets 
were  invested  in  a  one-fourth  share  of  the  corporation’s 
common  stock  in  the  mid-1950’s,  according  to  court  records. 
The  stock  had  previoulsy  been  owned  by  Loeb  and  he  re¬ 
tained  voting  power  over  it,  according  to  court  documents. 
He  received  $300  per  share,  but  his  lawyers  denied  this  is 
more  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock. 

*  *  9k 

International  Harvester  North  American  Truck  Operations 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with  the  Chicago  based 
agency  Tatham-Laird  and  Kudner  (TLK).  “Estimated 
budget  for  1978  will  be  approximately  $3  million,”  according 
to  Robert  F.  Thomas,  manager,  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  International  trucks.  The  scope  of  TLK’s  assignment 
will  include  sports/utility  vehicles,  parts,  and  medium  and 
heavy  trucks. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Data  from  131  newspapers  in  72  markets  are  included  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  “Coordinated  Surveys  of  Local  Market  News¬ 
paper  Audience  Demographics’’  issued  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  The  studies,  carried  out  by  research 
companies  and  commissioned  by  the  newspapers,  all  con¬ 
form  to  the  standards  of  comparability  established  by  agree¬ 
ment  among  six  newspaper  and  advertiser  organizations, 
including  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  presented  in  three  ways;  1)  number  of  readers,  2) 
percentage  coverage  of  particular  audience  groups  and  3) 
composition  of  audience  by  age,  education,  income  and 
other  characteristics.  Included  are  studies  from  50  newspa¬ 
pers  representing  23  of  the  top  25  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  and  accounting  for  85%  of  the  circulation  in 
those  markets.  Copies  of  the  report  are  available  for  $12 
from  the  Research  Department,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

9k  He  9k 

Seeking  to  gain  some  quick  operating  capital,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Tribune,  which  began  publication  this  week,  plans  to 
begin  selling  stock  to  its  readers.  The  paper  was  launched 
with  about  $900,000  in  financing  in  the  form  of  cash,  loans 
and  leases,  but  more  investors  are  being  sought,  according  to 
George  B.  Calvert,  one  of  those  with  controlling  interest  in 
the  paper.  Joseph  Vetrano,  one  of  the  original  developers  of 
Westfarms  Mall  on  the  West  Hartford-Farmington  town  line, 
has  identified  himself  as  a  major  backer  of  the  paper.  Morton 
Shamik,  who  quit  as  associate  editor  of  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine  last  week,  is  the  paper's  newly  named  publisher. 

9k  9|e  3k 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.  Inc.  has  been  appointed  by  the 
DuPont  Co.  to  handle  the  sale  of  the  News-Journal  Co.,  which 
publishes  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal.  DuPont  ac¬ 
quired  the  newspapers  when  shareholders  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  recently  approved  a  merger  with  Christiana  Securities 
Co.  Inc.  DuPont  has  indicated  that  it  would  consider  selling 
the  newspapers  when  the  merger  was  completed.  Irving  S. 
Shapiro,  chairman  of  DuPont,  said  that  at  least  80  organiza¬ 
tions  have  expressed  an  interest  in  buying  the  papers. 
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^cangetout , 
of  the  energy  cri^ 
the  same  way  we  got  into  it. 

Ic^ether. 


Phillips  Petroleuni  drilled  over4(l,(H)0  exploratory  holes  to  discover 
lignite  coal  deposits  in  five  Southern  states. 

Insuring  enough  energy  for  the  future  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  we  all  must  share — energy  producers,  con¬ 
sumers,  industry  and  government  policymakers  alike. 

Producers  like  Phillips  ' 

Petroleum  can  help  most  aJP 

by  continuing  to  do  what  m 

we  do  best.  Finding  and 
developing  important 
new  sources  of  energy 
including  coal,  uranium 
ore,  geothermal  energy, 
solar  power  and  others. 

Recently,  Phillips 

discovered  over  3  billion  PhUUps  is  developing  new  technology 
tons  of  recoverable  harness  nature's  geothermal  cnerg\-. 

lignite  coal.  Enough  coal  to  provide  electricity  to  a  city 
of  2  million  people  for  more  than  100  years. 


At  the  same  time,  our  energy  development  efforts 
in  New  Mexico  have  paid  off  in  new  sources  of  urani¬ 
um  ore  for  America’s  nuclear  energy  program. 

We  can  all  do  more  to 
conserve  energy. 


The  more  energy  we  save  today,  the  more  we’ll 
have  for  the  future. 

By  most  estimates,  simple  conservation  measures 
around  the  home  such  as  insulating  attics,  weather 
stripping  and  caulking  doors  and  windows,  and  adjust¬ 
ing  our  thermostats  could  reduce  total  energy  con¬ 
sumption  by  as  much  as  14%.  And  cut  our  national 
ener^  bill  by  almost 
2  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  people  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  are 
saving  energy,  too. 

Through  our  company¬ 
wide  conservation  pro¬ 
gram,  we’ve  already 
saved  more  than  10  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  oil  over 

a  four-year  period.  ^  Conservation  around  the  home  could 

Enough  to  power  a  city  <  energy  consumption  by  14%. 

the  size  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  for  a  full  year.  Our  goal: 
15%  less  fuel  consumption  by  1980. 


Affirmative  government 
action  needed. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  plan  to  use  our  limited  energy 
resources  more  wisely.  And  that  is  where  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  can  help. 

Positive  legislative  action  is  needed  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy  that  is  equitable  to  ev¬ 
eryone.  A  policy  that  encourages  energy  exploration 
and  production  as  well  as  conservation. 

Phillips  Petroleum  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  our  government  leaders  and  the 
American  people  to  provide  a  more  secure 
energy  future  for  us  all. 

The  Performance  Company 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Carter  press  conferences 

President  Carter  is  having  trouble  with  the  mechanics  of 
his  press  conferences,  just  as  every  President  has  had,  but 
his  have  developed  sooner  in  his  administration  than  the 
others. 

The  cause  of  the  discontent  among  some  White  House 
correspondents — that  he  habitually  recognizes  the  same 
questioners  at  each  conference — is  a  little  different,  but  the 
suggested  remedies  are  not  (E&P,  Nov.  12,  page  80). 

The  proposed  lottery  system  might  eliminate  the  jumping 
jack  performances  of  the  correspondents.  It  might  spread 
the  questions  among  a  wider  range  of  reporters  than  pres¬ 
ently.  But  it  is  guaranteed  to  develop  more  inane,  useless 
questions  than  before. 

No  reporter,  whether  he  has  a  question  in  mind  or  not, 
would  pass  up  a  lottery  ticket  and  a  chance  to  be  recognized 
and  be  seen  on  national  television.  He  will  think  of  some¬ 
thing  if  lightning  should  strike.  Who  is  going  to  police  the 
drawing,  on  or  off  camera,  and  inform  both  the  President 
and  the  correspondent?  Doesn’t  this  take  something  away 
from  the  President’s  personal  options? 

Instead  of  gimmicks,  why  not  try  the  direct  approach  of 
asking  President  Carter  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  boys  in  the  back  rows  occasionally?  We  bet  he’ll 
respond. 

Also,  how  about  a  little  “peer  pressure’’  not  only  on  the 
ones  who  put  on  an  exhibition  hoping  to  get  the  President’s 
recognition,  but  on  the  ones  who  habitually  ask  the  dumb 
questions.  If  they  were  made  to  realize  how  ridiculous  they 
appear  to  the  viewing  public,  as  well  as  to  their  peers  in  the 
profession,  it  might  stop. 

It’s  worth  a  try,  at  least. 

Postal  subsidy  and  the  public 

President  Carter’s  telephoned  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  National  Newspaper  Association  recently  re¬ 
vealed  what  is  wrong  with  official  thinking  with  respect  to 
postal  rates. 

He  dwelt  on  the  “special  needs  of  the  newspapers’’  and 
magazines,  large  and  small,  and  referred  to  subsidies  in  that 
area. 

The  public’s  interest  in  a  low-cost  efficient  postal  service  is 
always  overlooked. 

Certainly  media  will  be  hurt  with  continually  escalating 
postal  costs.  But  it  is  John  Q.  Public  who  will  be  hurt  just  as 
much  if  not  more.  He  will  be  asked  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
subscription  prices  to  receive  his  favorite  reading  material 
through  the  mail,  and  when  the  price  gets  too  high  for  him 
he  will  have  to  go  without. 

Why  doesn’t  Congress  and  the  White  House  examine  the 
postal  service  as  an  instrument  for  the  greatest  public  good 
rather  than  as  a  mechanisn  only  for  the  benefit  of  media 
that  use  it? 
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Letters 


FEEDBACK 


Vic  Cantone 


ONE-SIDED 

1  was  shocked  to  read  the  story  in  the 
November  5  Editor  &  Publisher  regard¬ 
ing  the  attempt  by  the  Anchorage  Times 
to  terminate  its  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  on 
November  30.  The  story  gives  a  com¬ 
pletely  one-sided  account,  citing  dis¬ 
torted  claims  that  have  been  made  by 
Robert  Atwood  and  the  Anchorage 
Times  as  fact.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  Editor  &  Publisher  would 
print  such  material  on  a  sensitive  subject 
without  checking  its  veracity  or,  at  the 
very  least,  putting  it  in  quotation  marks. 

1  have  discussed  my  distress  over  the 
story  with  the  law  firm  representing  the 
Daily  News. 

The  tone  and  language  of  the  article  is 
very  similar  to  the  one-sided  version 
printed  in  Mr.  Atwood’s  own  news¬ 
paper,  the  Anchorage  Times.  The  Daily 
News  also  ran  a  story  about  the  coming 
hearing  (which  has  been  postponed  from 
November  18  to  November  21)  but  we 
felt  that  it  was  improper  to  argue  the 
merits  of  our  case  in  our  own  newspaper, 
particularly  since  the  matter  is  actively 
pending  in  federal  court.  We  therefore 
did  not  attempt  to  tell  our  side  of  the 
dispute  in  detail.  It  seems  grossly  unfair 
to  me  that  because  of  our  restraint. 
Editor  &  Publisher  should  treat  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  such  a  one-sided  fashion. 

Now  in  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight,  here  are  some  of  the  more  obvi¬ 
ous  errors  and  inaccuracies: 

The  story  says  the  Daily  News  made 
no  request  for  an  extension  (of  the  termi¬ 
nation  date).  That  is  verbatim  from  the 
Atwood  version  but  it  neglects  to  men¬ 
tion  that  we  are  contesting  the  termina¬ 
tion  altogether.  It  would  hardly  be 
appropriate  to  ask  for  an  extension  when 
we  are  seeking  an  injunction. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Marshall 
Field  IV  Trust,  although  Mr.  Atwood 
and  his  lawyers  have  continually  referred 
to  such  an  entity.  Only  the  Times  and  its 
legal  counsel  and  Editor  &  Publisher 
have  used  this  terminology. 

There  is  no  “turnaround  period  of  the 
agreement.”  That  is  a  phrase  adopted  by 
the  Times  and  its  lawyers.  One  would 
look  in  vain  in  the  agreement  for  such 
terminology  or  anything  similar. 

1  have  never  issued  “an  ultimatum" 
that  the  “Times  must  share  its  profits 
with  the  News  or  that  Atwood  should 
turn  over  management  of  his  company  to 
a  third  party  to  guarantee  a  flow  of  Times 
money  into  the  News.”  That  is  a  dis¬ 
torted  version  of  the  meetings  held  last 
February  to  try  to  avoid  the  present  liti¬ 
gation.  What  was  discussed  was  various 
forms  of  joint  operating  agreements  that 
have  been  successful  in  such  cities  as 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu,  and  the 
fact  that  these  joint  operations  do  work. 


I?£AD  AIM. 


What  Mr.  Atwood  describes  as  “an  ul¬ 
timatum”  was  simply  an  effort  on  our 
part  to  persuade  the  Times  amicably  to 
give  the  News  fair,  equal  and  proper 
management  similar  to  the  agencies 
utilized  in  San  Francisco,  Honolulu  and 
elsewhere.  If  they  were  unable  to  treat 
the  News  fairly,  which  appeared  to  be 
the  case,  then  we  asked  that  the  Times 
set  up  an  independent  general  manager 
who  was  not  also  doubling  as  editorial 
page  editor  for  the  Anchorage  Times,  as 
the  present  manager  of  the  joint  opera¬ 
tion  is  now  doing. 

All  of  the  above  allegations  were 
stated  by  Editor  &  Publisher  as  fact. 

In  addition,  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Atwood  with  respect  to  money  owed  to 
the  Times  by  the  News  was  never 
checked  with  me,  nor  was  I  given  the 
opportunity  to  answer  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  News  vigorously  disputes 
the  amounts  billed  to  it  by  the  Times.  For 
example,  in  the  first  month’s  operation 
of  the  joint  agreement,  the  Times  ran  up 
a  deficit  of  $80,000  in  News  funds.  From 
the  first  months  of  operation,  the  News 
has  questioned  the  Times’  efficient 
management  and  good  faith.  The  $20,000 
bill  that  Mr.  Atwood  now  refers  to  as 
being  run  up  as  a  monthly  deficit  by  the 
Times  in  printing  the  News  is,  in  large 
part,  overhead  expense  being  charged  to 
the  News  for  management  that  it  is  not 
receiving. 

Mr.  Atwood  says  he  “has  no  choice 
but  to  set  the  termination  date  .  .  .”  We 
see  this  termination  as  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Times  to  avoid  answering  the 
charges  we  have  made  with  respect  to 
their  management  of  our  operation  by 
causing  the  immediate  demise  of  the 
Daily  News  before  the  merits  of  the  case 
can  be  heard  by  a  jury. 

Katherine  Fanning 
(Fanning  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News.) 


Short  takes 


Headline:  Decline  of  Language  Stud¬ 
ies  ‘Academic  Catastrophy’ — Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  you  frown  a  lot,  get  a  Terry  Thomas 
cookie-duster.  It  will  make  you  look 
jolly,  and  tickle  your  girl  friend’s 
fany. — Macon  (Ga.)  News. 


BOOKS 

Fine  Books  in  Fine  Bindings  | 
Rare  Books 

Visit  New  York’s 
Most  Fascinating  Book  Shop! 


For  that  unusual  lasting  gift 
or  your  own  collection 

A  great  opportunity  to  acquire  choice 
leather-bound  sets  and  single  volumes 
ol  famous  authors  at  reasonable  prices, 
bound  entirely  by  hand  in  morocco  and 
finest  leathers  Sets  of  famous  authors, 
color  plate  books,  fore-edge  paintings, 
cloth  bound  sets,  etc 


Catalog  $1.00  deductible 
against  purchase 


J.  N.  BARTFIELD 

4?  West  57lh  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
(second  floor)  Telephone:  (212)  PL  3-1830 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday  10  AM  to  5  PM 
est.  1937 
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TODAY’S  HOSPITAL  COSTS . . . 
AND  WHY  THEVRE  HIGH 

Today  the  increasing  cost  of  hospital  care  and  service 
concerns  nriany  Americans;  the  administration;  the 
congress;  state  and  local  officials;  economists:  labor 
unions;  employers;  insurance  companies;  the  public  -  - 
and  most  of  all,  we  who  provide  America’s  health 
care. 

Different  groups  propose  different  "solutions":  reduce 
facilities,  beds  and  equipment.  Share  equipment  among 
groups  of  hospitals.  Broaden  insurance  benefits.  Cut  in¬ 
surance  benefits.  Increase  federal  controls.  Decrease 
federal  controls.  Regulate  physicians.  Educate  the  public 
to  prevent  illness.  Decrease  the  demand  for  hospital 
care. Increase  the  incentive  for  cost  control.  Even  impose 
arbitrary  "price  controls to  cite  just  a  few. 

We  believe,  however,  that  first  it's  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  problem! 

Why  hospital  costs  go  up: 
the  four  real  reasons 


There  is.  however,  a  fourth  element  of  health-care  ex¬ 
pense  which  we  can  control  -  and  continue  to  improve. 

Innovation  -  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
care,  service,  and  life  maintaining  technology.  This  is 
why  the  cost  of  today’s  health  care  cannot  be  realistically 
compared  with  the  costs  of  twenty,  thirty  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Today’s  hospital  intensive  care  units  save  100.000 
lives  a  year  ...  the  recovery  rate  from  our  most  com¬ 
mon  killer  —  heart  attack  —  has  increased  from  less  than 
50%  in  1940  to  over  85%  today  .  .  .  life  expectancy  has 
increased  from  63  in  1940  to  72.5  years  today.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  radiotherapy,  chemotherapy,  hemodi¬ 
alysis,  many  surgical  and  orthopedic  procedures,  even 
"pacemakers"  didn't  even  exist.  And  hospital  technology 
and  research  is  working  twenty-four  hours  everyday  to 
make  cancer  nothing  more  than  a  sign  of  the  zodiac. 

Better  care,  better  health,  longer  life: 
is  it  worth  the  cost? 


First,  simple  inflation.  Just  like  everything  else,  hospital 
supplies,  services  and  staff  cost  more  every  year  -  - 
everything  from  biopsies  to  bedpans.  Currently  simple 
inflation  accounts  for  more  than  50%  of  the  annual  in 
crease  in  hospital  costs.  Yet.  through  careful  and  con¬ 
scientious  management,  since  1970.  the  medical  care 
index  has  risen  less  than  food.  fuel,  and  utilities,  and 
only  slightly  more  than  housing. 

Second,  regulation.  You  won’t  find  it  itemized  on  your 
hospital  bill,  but  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  most 
rapidly  increasing  costs  of  hospital  care  is  "red  tape". 
Eight  federal  regulations  alone  add  $22  to  every 
hospital  bill;  a  total  of  $863  million  this  year  and  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1980.  And  last  year  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  issued 
almost  six-hundred  new  or  proposed  health  related 
regulations.  In  triplicate. 

Third,  demand.  In  1955  America’s  hospitals  admitted 
twenty-one  million  patients;  in  1975.  thirty-six  million. 
Out-patient  care  increased  from  126  million  in  1955  to 
255  million  in  1975  ...  an  increase  of  144  million 
patients  in  one  generation! 

In  a  sense,  hospitals  have  created  their  own  problems  - 
and  are  suffering  now  from  their  success  in  providing 
more  care,  better  care,  for  more  people.  And.  as  with 
our  homes,  cars,  education  -  more  and  better  costs 
more  and  more . 

Also,  as  improved  health  care  lengthens  our  life-span, 
our  population  both  increases  and  grows  older  - 
demanding  and  requiring  more  extensive,  intensive 
and  expensive  hospital  care.  Add  to  this  fact  that  today 
183  million  Americans  are  covered  by  hospital  expense 
insurance,  as  compared  to  only  77  million  twenty-five 
years  ago  -  and  it’s  easy  to  understand  the  incredible 
increase  in  demand  for  hospital  services. 

It’s  not  so  easy  to  do  anything  about  it.  For  hospitals 
themselves  have  no  control  over  the  costs  of  inflation, 
regulation  and  increasing  demand.  (And  one  hospital. 
Yale  -  New  Haven,  estimates  that  these  elements  ac¬ 
count  for  70%  of  it’s  total  costs!) 


Is  it  worth  7()C  a  day?  .  .  .  because  that’s  all  per  capita 
hospital  costs  in  America  come  to!  That’s  about  $255  a 
year  -  less  than  what  it  costs  a  wage  earner  for  Social 
Security  taxes,  less  than  1/3  of  his  income  taxes,  and 
less  than  the  average  American  family  spends  on 
maintenance  and  fuel  for  its  car. 

It’s  true,  in  1925  the  average  hospital  stay  cost  less  than 
$(r()  but  the  average  life  expectancy  was  under  60,  too! 

What  can  be  done  to  control 
the  health  care  cost  spiral? 

Who’s  to  blame  for  increasing  hospital  costs? 
Everyone.  The  Public,  the  Government,  Labor, 
Management.  Insurance  Companies,  the  Medical 
Profession  and  our  Hospitals.  Here’s  what  the 
hospitals  are  doing  about  it  .  supporting  and  expanding 
those  programs  which  have  proved  effective  in 
reducing  patient  stays;  increasing  out-patient  services 
and  care;  working  toward  more  “shared  services”, 
working  closely  with  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  organizations  to  cut  and  control  costs  without 
jeopardizing  patient  care  and  service;  and  supporting 
health  planning  at  the  local  level. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  easy  answer.  You  can’t  put  a 
ceiling  on  income  without  putting  a  ceiling  on  care.  For 
the  only  realistic  way  to  cut  hospital  expenses  is  to  cut 
health-care  services.  We  don’t  know  which  services  to 
reduce  or  eliminate.  And  the  Administration, 
Congress.  l.abor  Unions,  Employers.  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  and  the  public  don’t  know  either! 

We  do  know  we  must  work  together  ...  a  “cure-all" 
cannot  be  legislated.  We  believe  that  any  government 
action  which  will  impair  hospital  care  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interest  of  most  Americans  --  and  any 
government  action  proposed  or  considered  must 
enable  us  to  continue  to  improve  and  expand  the 
health  care  America  demands  and  deserves.  For  if  any 
other  "solution"  is  imposed,  some  of  us  might  not  be 
here  to  see  the  results. 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION 

National  Headquarters:  840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
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Judge  limits  Buffalo  News 
sampling  plan  to  2  weeks 


Buffalo  Evening  News  has  decided  not 
to  appeal  from  the  order  issued  by  U.S. 
District  Judge  Charles  L.  Brieant  Jr.  on 
November  9  in  the  anti-trust  suit  filed  by 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Brieant  ordered 
the  News  not  to  distribute  more  than  two 
free  issues  out  of  the  five  issues  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  promotion  program  de¬ 
signed  to  introduce  a  new  Saturday  and 
Sunday  edition,  which  came  out 
November  13.  Judge  Brieant  said: 

“To  acquaint  its  readers  with  this  new 
product,  so  they  can  decide  whether  on 
future  Sundays,  or  Saturdays  to  buy  the 
Evening  News,  the  Courier,  or  both  pa¬ 
pers,  it  would  seem  clear  that  one,  or  at 
most  two  free  samplings  would  suffice. 
Five,  as  proposed,  at  the  busiest,  most 
profitable  season,  is  clearly  unreasona¬ 
ble,  the  true  purpose  is  monopolistic, 
whether  taken  together  with  the 
“guaranty”  made  to  the  advertisers,  or 
alone,  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  plan,  plain¬ 
tiff  shows  a  clear  profitability  of  success 
in  proving  at  the  trial  that  the  intent  and 
purpose  was  to  attempt  to  monopolize 
and  harm  the  Courier,  and  that  it  would 
do  so. 

“Other  aspects  of  the  plan  are  chal¬ 
lenged.  It  is  said  that  a  30  cents  price  is 
unreasonably  low  for  the  Sunday  edition. 
The  Court  cannot  say  that  it  is,  at  least 
not  on  this  record.  The  question  of  the 
price  presents  at  most  fair  ground  for 
litigation.  It  is  the  price  at  which  the  cur¬ 
rent  Week-End  Edition  is  being  sold. 
Most  upstate  Sunday  papers  sell  for 
more,  usually  50  cents. 

“In  the  context  of  the  entire  plan,  the 
‘guaranty'  to  advertisers,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  five  week  give-away,  as  it 
must  be,  as  a  predatory  action  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  effect  of  which  is  to  attempt  to 
monopolize.” 

The  order  also  said  each  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  edition  of  the  News  may 
be  delivered  without  additional  charge  to 
its  daily  or  weekend  subscribers  on 
November  12-13  and  18-19.  Starting 
November  25,  all  Sunday  editions  must 
be  sold  for  no  less  than  30C  and  week¬ 
day  or  Saturday  editions  must  sell  for  no 
less  than  15<Z,  according  to  the  order. 

In  declining  to  appeal  the  order,  the 
News  said  in  a  prepared  statement,  re¬ 
leased  November  14,  that  the  “$1.05  in¬ 
troductory  rate  for  seven  day  subscribers 
and  the  $.30  introductory  rate  for  the 


subscribers  to  only  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  editions  shall  be  effective 
through  the  Sunday  edition  of  November 
20.  After  that  date  the  new  subscription 
rates  will  apply.” 

The  order  contained  four  other  re¬ 
straints.  In  the  matter  of  all  Saturday  or 
Sunday  editions  for  dates  on  or  after 
November  25,  1977,  no  oral  or  written 
guaranties,  predictions  or  representa¬ 
tions  of  circulation  shall  be  given  or  ex¬ 
pressed  unless  the  figure  so  expressed 
represents  the  good  faith  estimate  of  ex¬ 
pected  paid  circulation  for  such  editions. 

With  respect  to  advertising  the  order 
said  all  firms  which  cancelled  advertising 
contracts  or  terminated  customary  ad¬ 
vertising  placement  in  the  Sunday 
Courier  between  September  3,  1977  and 
the  date  of  this  decision,  and  placed  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  proposed  Sunday  News, 
shall  be  informed  by  the  defendant  that 
the  “guaranty”  of  five  issues  at  280,000 
circulation  is  withdrawn  as  to  the  last 
three  of  such  five  issues,  and  that  such 
advertisers  may  cancel  as  to  any  or  all  of 
such  last  three  issues  without  penalty. 

The  News  under  the  order  will  be 
permitted  to  take  excess  copies  of  pre¬ 
printed  rotogravure  or  other  Sunday 
paper  components  for  dates  on  or  after 
November  25  and  distribute  these  pro¬ 
motional  items  in  any  reasonable  fashion, 
and  sampling  which  does  not  involve 
“blanketing”  or  “forcing”  of  circula¬ 
tion,  may  be  effected  by  free  distribution 
of  not  more  than  (IVi)  percent  of  the 
number  of  copies  sold,  after  November 
26,  of  each  issue. 

All  employes,  newscarriers,  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors  and  independent  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  Evening  News  according 
to  the  order  must  be  informed  in  writing 
that  it  is  not  the  defendant’s  policy  to 
offer  employment  to  Courier  employes, 
unless  such  employes  resigned  or  have 
been  terminated  prior  to  such  offer.  The 
News  must  also  inform  the  above  indi¬ 
viduals  that  they  may  not  predict  to  any 
person  the  insolvency,  bankruptcy  or 
discontinuance  of  publication  of  the 
Courier,  or  start  rumors,  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  the  contractual  or 
employment  relationships  while  the  liti¬ 
gation  is  pending,  and  that  they  are  not  to 
do  so,  even  in  jest. 

The  U.S.  District  Judge  in  his  opinion 
on  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  injunc¬ 
tion  said,  “The  public  interest  here 


E«P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


favors  continued  competition,  and  the 
Evening  News  has  the  right  to  compete 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  Court’s 
function  is  limited  to  an  attempt,  using  its 
equitable  powers,  together  with  the  de¬ 
terrent  factor  of  a  treble  damage  jury 
verdict  at  some  future  time,  to  see  that 
the  Evening  News  fights  according  to  the 
Marquis  of  Queensbury.” 

Gannett  assigns 
5  to  fill  new 
publishing  jobs 

New  publishing  positions  for  5  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  executives  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

•  Paul  T.  Miller  II,  publisher  of  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  will  report  to  Star-Bulletin 
publisher  Philip  T.  Gialanella. 

•  Albert  Dolata,  publisher  of  the 
Niagara  (N.Y.)  Gazette  is  to  succeed 
Miller  as  publisher  of  the  Bridgewater 
Courier-News. 

•  Susan  Clark,  editor  of  the  Niagara 
Gazette,  has  been  promoted  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  role  of  publisher,  succeeding 
Dolata. 

•  Paul  B.  Flynn,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Rockland  County 
(N.Y.)  Journal-News,  moves  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press,  succeeding  Joseph  T.  Lyons,  who 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  New  Leader  &  Press. 

Miller,  32,  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Courier-News  since  1974  and  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Gannett’s Ithaca  (N.Y .) Journal 
from  1971  to  1974,  having  begun  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  El 
Paso  Herald-Post.  His  father  is  chair¬ 
man  of  Gannett. 

Dolate,  38,  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Gazette  since  1975,  having  joined  Gan¬ 
nett  in  1969  as  a  labor  relations  director. 

Clark,  30,  began  at  Gannett’s  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press,  where  she  was 
named  women’s  editor  in  1968.  She 
moved  to  the  Gazette  in  1970  as  reporter 
and  became  editor  of  special  sections  in 
1971. 

Flynn,  42,  began  as  a  reporter  with  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  in  1953, 
joined  Gannett  in  1966,  and  has  selved  in 
public  service  and  advertising  executive 
posts  and  as  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Gannett  Co.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal-News  last  Spring. 

Lyons,  50,  has  been  the  News-Press 
publisher  since  1975. 
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SNPA  retains  interest 


the  nucleus  of  the  mill  marketing  plan, 
Manship  emphasized,  they  would  not 
have  exclusive  status  as  customers. 


in  farmers’  co-op  miii 


Southern  newspaper  publishers  were 
invited  this  week  to  become  partners 
with  a  group  of  Mississippi  tree  farmers 
in  a  project  that  would  add  175,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually  to  their  supply 
bank. 

The  venture,  which  might  involve  as 
much  as  $200  million  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  looks  like  “good  business”  to 
Douglas  L.  Manship,  publisher  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and  State- 
Times  who  is  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  for 
the  next  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  SNPA  newsprint 
sub-committee,  Manship  presented  the 
concept  of  the  mill  to  about  30  news¬ 
paper  executives  at  a  special  meeting  be¬ 
fore  the  opening  of  the  SNPA  convention 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  A  majority  of  those 
present  recommended  that  the  SNPA 
board  of  directors  keep  the  idea  alive  and 
raise  funds  to  pay  for  preliminary  steps 
toward  preparing  a  definite  prospectus. 
The  board  approved  this  procedure  unan¬ 
imously  and  voted  to  pay  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  project. 

Some  of  the  SNPA  members  indicated 
they  would  be  willing  to  execute  letters 
of  intent  to  get  the  project  moving  as 
early  as  possible.  They  informally  en¬ 
dorsed  a  proposal  to  contribute  $1  per 
ton  of  estimated  purchases  from  the  new 
mill  to  pay  for  various  expenses.  With 
full  participation  this  fund  could  amount 
to  S175,0()0  but  Manship  said  he  didn’t 
believe  that  much  would  be  necessary 
and  any  surplus  would  be  returned. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  already 
commissioned  the  engineering/ 
consulting  firm  of  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis 
of  Monroe,  La.  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,000.  The 
New  Orleans  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is 
helping  with  the  financial  arrangement. 

Twenty-one  owners  of  30,000  acres  of 
timberlands  in  northern  Mississippi  have 
organized  a  cooperative  and  the  State  of 
Mississippi  has  pledged  support  for  the 
project.  The  next  step  in  the  program  is 
for  SNPA  to  foster  the  creation  of  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  business  corporation  in  which  all 
stock  would  be  owned  by  newspaper 
companies.  Another  corporation.  Farm¬ 
ers  &  Publishers  Mill  Inc.,  would  be 
owned  jointly  by  the  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive  and  the  publishers’  corporation. 

Frank  Voelker,  a  Louisiana  attorney 
who  has  been  retained  to  advise  the 
SNPA,  said  the  time  is  right  for  the  ven¬ 
ture  because  tree  forests  planted  by  the 
government  30  years  ago  are  ready  to  be 
cut.  Almost  four  million  acres  with  trees 
suitable  for  newsprint  raw  material  re¬ 
main  in  private  hands  and  the  market  for 
wood  in  the  area  is  so  depressed  that 
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farmers  are  taking  as  little  as  $7  per  cord, 
as  compared  with  $20  a  cord  in  Florida 
and  Georgia. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  250,000 
acres  would  provide  enough  pulpwood 
for  one  machine  in  the  newsprint  mill. 
The  entire  area  could  support  four 
machines. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  project, 
Manship  said,  is  that  no  land  purchase 
would  be  required.  There  is  enough  pres¬ 
ent  growth  to  keep  a  mill  going  for  65 
years.  The  original  proposal  envisioned  a 
publisher-farmer  partnership  for  only  20 
years  but  this  could  be  extended.  Man- 
ship  said. 

While  SNPA  newspapers  would  form 


Members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  were  alerted  this 
week  to  “several,  small,  dark  clouds  on 
the  horizon”  in  their  labor  relations. 

More  intensive  organizational  efforts 
outside  the  production  area  will  be 
spurred  and  complicated  by  the  blurring 
of  traditional  departmental  lines. 

W.  Davis  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Committee,  made  this 
forecast  in  his  report  to  the  SNPA  annual 
convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Raleigh  News  & 
OhserverlTimes  general  manager  de¬ 
clared  that  most  SNPA  newspapers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  dealing  from  a  position  of 
strength  in  their  labor  relations. 

His  latter  observation  was  under¬ 
scored  by  Cleve  Rumble,  SNPA 
vicepresident/labor  relations,  who  noted 
these  developments  in  the  past  year: 

•  In  five  strike  situations  involving 
SNPA  member  newspapers,  publication 
and  distribution  were  maintained  without 
interruption  in  all  instances. 

•  Unions  won  two  and  lost  three  elec¬ 
tions  for  original  representation. 

•  Unions  won  one  and  lost  nine  decer¬ 
tification  elections. 

•  Publishers  have  gained  widespread 
jurisdictional  freedom  to  use  new 
technology  and  methods. 

Rumble  warned  that  even  if  some  of 
the  union  mergers  fail  to  materialize 
there  will  be  greater  cooperation  and 
joint  action  among  those  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  especially  in  the  South. 

President  Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  and  his  elected  successor,  Doug¬ 
las  L.  Manship,  Baton  Rouge  newspa- 


Some  of  the  mill  output  would  be  offered 
to  other  publishers  within  an  economical 
distance  from  the  mill.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  raw  material  would  be  purchased 
at  the  prevailing  market  price  and  the 
newsprint  would  be  priced  competitively 
with  that  of  other  companies  serving  the 
South. 

Any  profit  would  be  rebated  to  the 
farmers  and  the  shareholders  in  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  corporation. 

Although  a  50-50  arrangement  has 
been  proposed,  Voelker  said  a  different 
division  of  ownership  of  the  mill  might  be 
negotiated  with  the  farmers’  coopera¬ 
tive.  Some  publishers  favored  a  51-49% 
split  in  their  favor  as  being  more  practi¬ 
cal  from  a  management  standpoint. 

Manship  said  the  farmers  are  anxious 
to  proceed  with  the  mill  project  but  it  re¬ 
quired  “leadership  from  the  publishers.” 


pers,  stressed  the  importance  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  plan  for  a  newsprint  mill  in 
Mississippi. 

Manship  said  the  time  has  come  when 
individual  SNPA  publishers  must  be¬ 
come  more  active  in  support  of  the  proj¬ 
ect,  both  financially  and  otherwise.  The 
mill,  he  said,  offers  great  promise  for 
southern  publishers  to  save  substantial 
money  in  newsprint  costs  in  years  to 
come.  Also,  he  said,  it  will  reduce  the 
dependency  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  on  imported  newsprint  supplies. 

The  pciture  of  newsprint  price  in¬ 
creases  for  the  next  few  months  is  unset¬ 
tled,  Manship  said,  but  all  indications 
point  to  an  adequate  supply  for  the  next 
year. 

Operating  with  income  of  $300,000, 
SNPA  closed  its  fiscal  year  with  a  slight 
surplus  instead  of  a  budgeted  deficit,  trea¬ 
surer  Steed  Rollins,  Durham  Herald! 
Sun,  reported.  “Our  surplus  of  income 
over  expenses  is  small,  as  it  should  be,” 
he  said.  About  $200,000  of  income  is 
from  dues  and  fees  amount  to  about 
$78,000. 

Public  relations 
exec  to  publisher 

Wendell  J.  Ahston,  Mormon  church 
public  communications  director,  is  the 
newly  named  publisher  of  the  church- 
owned  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

Ashton,  who  was  managing  editor  of 
the  newspaper  30  years  ago,  fills  the  post 
left  vacant  since  the  death  of  Earl 
Hawkes  in  1972. 
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South’s  papers  face 
Intensive  union  activity 


Newspaper  researchers 
form  an  association 


The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed 
Newspaper  Research  Council  was  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  October 
24-26. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  an¬ 
nouncing  the  legal  formation  of  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council.  The 
board  of  directors,  officers,  and  by-laws 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  nearly 
100  attendees  who  had  come  from  over 
50  newspapers  for  the  two  and  one  half 
day  meeting.  Charles  Hakes,  Detroit 
News,  who  had  been  the  chairman  of  the 
informal  group  turned  the  leadership 
gavel  over  to  the  new  president,  Glenn 
Roberts,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Roberts  will  serve  as  president  for  two 
years  and  will  follow  with  a  third  on  the 
board  of  directors.  John  Timberlake, 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  will  succeed  Roberts  as 
president  to  serve  out  his  final  year  on 
the  board.  Bill  Miller,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  was  appointed  secretary. 
Jerry  Zarwell,  San  Jose  Mercury-News, 
was  elected  treasurer. 

Sixty-seven  attendees  became  charter 
members  of  the  group. 

Qualifications  for  membership  are  “lim¬ 
ited  to  those  individuals  with  functional 
responsibility  or  involvement  with  re¬ 
search  design,  operations,  and  their 
marketing  application  in  any  or  all  phases 
of  the  newspaper  operation.  Mem¬ 
bers  should  be  employed  full-time  by  a 
daily  newspaper,  a  newspaper  corporate 
office,  a  newspaper  representative  firm, 
or  a  newspaper  association.”  Annual 
dues  were  set  at  $35.00  for  these  indi¬ 
vidual  memberships. 

At  the  meeting,  reports  from  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council  members 
working  with  industry  groups  were  gi¬ 
ven.  Hakes  reported  on  the  INAE  Re¬ 
search  Committee.  Jack  Vernon,  St. 
Petersburg  Times-lndependent ,  reported 
on  standardized  advertising  research 
questions,  being  developed  by  NRC  and 
INAE. 

Ron  Kuzoian,  Boston  Globe,  reported 
on  advertising  measurement  services  and 
introduced  Bob  Roberts,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  who  reported  on  the  Au¬ 
dience  Data  Bank. 

Paula  Poindexter  of  the  ANPA  News 
Research  staff,  reported  for  Dr.  Maxwell 
McCombs,  ANPA  research  director,  on 
the  activities  of  the  ANPA  News  Re¬ 
search  Center.  Dr.  Stuart  Tolley,  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  reported  on 
their  research  activities.  Tolley,  Hakes, 
and  Roberts  also  gave  reports  on  the 
ANPA-NAB  Newspaper  Readership 
Council  activities. 


The  sessions  devoted  to  advertising 
research  featured  a  panel,  discussing  na¬ 
tional  and  local  market  syndicated  re¬ 
search  services.  The  guest  speaker, 
Avery  Gibson,  who  represented  Target 
Group  Index,  gave  a  presentation  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers’  needs  for  standar¬ 
dized  nation-wide  data  to  plan  advertis¬ 
ing  strategy.  Avery  also  indicated  that 
modification^  are  being  made  in  future 
TGI  study  designs  to  make  it  more  useful 
for  local  papers. 

Discussions  of  the  latest  concepts  and 
approaches  used  in  helping  make  news¬ 
papers  more  wanted  by  the  public  was 
sparked  with  presentations  and  discus¬ 
sions  by  three  research  suppliers:  Joe 
Belden,  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas; 
Frank  Magid,  Frank  Magid  Associates  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  and  Fred  Currier, 
Market  Opinion  Research  of  Detroit. 

Belden  pointed  out  that  “newspaper 
research  to  improve  readership  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  problem  .  .  .  simplistic 
solutions  are  not  working  to  improve  it . . . 
significant  progress  is  being  made  in 
product  research,  but  the  greatest  weak¬ 
ness  remains  in  its  effective  implementa¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  badly  need  to  attend 
more  to  the  people  problems  within  the 
newspapers,  and  part  of  this  is  to  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of  market¬ 
ing.  Marketing  of  newspapers  starts  in 
the  newsrooms  ...  the  key  to  effective 
re-direction  of  the  product  lies  mostly  in 
involving  all  editors  in  their  research.” 

Magid  said:  “Tv  has  changed  the  role 
of  newspapers  and  the  way  people  use 
newspapers  much  as  it  has  changed  the 
role  of  radio.  Radio  has  responded  by 
changing  its  formats  and  functions  and 
has  grown  to  be  much  bigger  than  it  was 
before  tv,  but  newspapers  have  not  sig¬ 
nificantly  changed  their  products  and 
their  growths  have  diminished.  People 
who  are  heavily  watching  tv  news  are  the 
same  people  reading  news  in  news¬ 
papers.  People  do  not  know  what  news 
they  want  and  they  cannot  tell  you  what 
news  they  want,  it  is  up  to  creativity  of 
newspapers  to  create  what  people  want 
and  up  to  researchers  to  tell  them  what 
people  are  consuming  in  their  news  so 
that  news  people  can  give  them  more. 

“Creativity  is  a  major  factor  in  im¬ 
proving  newspapers  declining  reader- 
ship,  and  newspapers  should  cherish 
creativity  whether  it  comes  from  the 
newsrooms,  marketing  research,  people 
on  the  streets,  etc. 

“Graphics  presented  to  the  public  in 
color  on  tv  will  influence  readers’ 
evaluations  of  graphics  in  newspapers, 
so  your  papers  are  no  longer  evaluated 
by  the  same  standards  in  graphics  they 


were  30  years  ago.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  long  a  newspaper  or  tv 
news  story  is,  it  does  make  a  difference 
how  interesting  the  story  is,  a  very  long 
interesting  story  may  not  be  long 
enough. 

“The  real  key  to  research  in  news  is 
how  much  is  it  applicable  in  day-to-day 
applications,  not  how  interesting  the  re¬ 
search  is — good,  new  ideas  may  be 
stopped  either  by  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  them  or  by  those  whose  applecarts 
are  upset.” 

Currier  said:  “Younger  people  want 
more  graphics.  All  newspaper  re¬ 
searchers,  if  they  want  to  rise,  should 
become  editors.  They  can  best  market 
orient  newspapers.  Good  researchers 
orientations  are  to  satisfy  markets,  not 
necessarily  to  seek  power.  Editors  either 
use  no  research  in  creating  their  products 
or  use  research  too  much  or  unwisely. 
Measures  of  reading  involvement  by  the 
public  are  not  easy.  When  editors  refer 
to  hard  versus  soft  news,  researchers 
should  help  them  understand  that  key 
difference  between  the  two  is  time.  Hard 
news  cannot  wait  until  tomorrow  but  soft 
news  can  wait  until  next  week.” 

There  were  several  informal  presenta¬ 
tions  of  research  approaches  and  find¬ 
ings  across  the  nation.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  presented  included  briefings  of  re¬ 
search  from  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  “Operations  Payout”  tests  using 
the  new  Universal  Pricing  Code  Systems 
in  food  stores  showing  how  the  results 
from  advertising  can  be  measured  by 
sales  volume  of  the  advertised  items  at 
the  cash  registers  by  John  Arnett,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star,  and  Joe  Lafferty  of 
Branham  Newspapers  Sales. 

•  Early  results  from  a  major  study 
done  by  Keith  Bull  of  the  Toronto  Star 
showing  how  eye  movement  techniques 
have  measured  precisely  what  readers 
read  in  newspapers  and  how  that  com¬ 
pares  with  what  readers  say  they  read  in 
newspapers  the  day  after  the  eye  tests; 

•  The  first  application  of  2-way  cable 
tv  collecting  marketing  research  informa¬ 
tion  quickly  by  Linda  Greene,  Columbus 
Dispatch. 

•  FurtTier  tests  of  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency  techniques  by  Tom  Copeland  of 
Copley  Newspapers,  and  Jerry  Wilson  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune', 

•  A  summary  of  consensus  issues  as 
seen  by  newspaper  research  profession¬ 
als  by  Jerry  Zarwell,  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  ; 

•  Researching  the  results  of  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday  edition  after  one  year  by 
Caroline  John,  Atlanta  Constitution; 

•  Reactions  to  format  and  section  ti¬ 
tles,  Tom  Adams,  Birmingham  News; 

•  Testing  of  five  different  front  page 
formats,  Ron  Kuzoian,  Boston  Globe; 

•  Measuring  reactions  to  changes  in 
newspapers  content,  Joe  Carpenter, 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Dallas  police  policy 
controls  news  access 


By  Keith  Shelton 

Press  representatives  and  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  have  worked  out  a 
five-page  police  policy  on  press  access  to 
major  incidents,  such  as  hostage  situa¬ 
tions,  civil  disorders,  fires,  explosions 
and  plane  crashes,  and  spells  out  what 
Dallas  police  will  and  won't  release  in 
the  way  of  information  on  working  cases 
or  from  police  files. 

Basically,  the  press  is  guaranteed  ac¬ 
cess  to  command  posts  at  major  inci¬ 
dents  and  the  ranking  officer,  or  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  police  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office,  must  provide  situation  brief¬ 
ings. 

On  release  of  information,  it  insures 
the  release  of  most  facts  concerning  a 
case  except  for  confessions,  personal 
opinions  about  the  case,  statements 
about  anticipated  testimony  or  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  witnesses,  results  of  finger¬ 
print,  polygraph,  ballistics  or  lab  tests 
and  non-conviction  arrest  records. 

Names  of  victims  may  be  withheld 
until  next-of-kin  have  been  notified, 
whether  the  victim  is  a  citizen  or  police 
officer. 

In  effect  since  May,  the  policy  appears 
to  be  more  favorable  to  the  press  than 
anything  the  department  has  had  before 
and  appears  to  be  working. 

Some  members  of  the  press  would  like 
to  get  access  to  more  complete  arrest 
records,  otherwise  things  have  gone  pret¬ 
ty  smoothly,  according  to  the  Public  In¬ 
formation  Office. 

Names  of  arrested  suspects  are  not  re¬ 
leased  until  the  suspect  has  been  booked 
in  jail  or  charged.  Conviction  records 
only  are  provided  from  the  files. 

An  outgrowth  of  a  tank  car  explosion 
last  spring,  the  policy  was  worked  out 
over  four  or  five  weeks  through  three 
drafts  by  a  committee  headed  by  Deputy 
Chief  Robert  O.  Dixon  of  the  Central 
Patrol  Division. 

On  the  committee  were  the  PIO  super¬ 
visor,  Bob  Shaw,  and  a  chief  from  the 
Dallas  Fire  Department,  Melvin  Grigg. 
Press  representatives  included  a  news¬ 
man  from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  a 
photographer  from  the  Dallas  News,  the 
AP  assistant  bureau  chief,  a  radio  news¬ 
man,  a  television  photographer  and  a 
Times  Herald  photographer. 

Access  to  the  tank  car  explosion  was 
not  uniform,  according  to  Ed  Spencer, 
public  information  specialist  for  the 
DPD.  Some  reporters  and  photographers 
got  very  close  to  the  scene.  (A  Dallas  TV 
newsman  was  killed  several  years  ago 
covering  a  fire  in  Fort  Worth.)  Others 
had  trouble  because  of  blockades  set  up 
by  volunteer  ham  radio  operators,  re¬ 


serve  officers  and  some  regular  officers. 

“Hell  was  raised  later  by  those  media 
folks  who  were  not  satisfied,”  Spencer 
said. 

Police  Chief  Don  Byrd  set  up  the  joint 
press-police  committee  and  on  May  23 
the  new  policy  became  a  special  order. 
On  January  31,  it  will  become  a  general 
order,  and  thus  a  permanent  part  of 
police  policy. 

Many  of  the  things  the  department  was 
already  providing  are  in  the  policy,  but 
now  they  are  in  writing.  Mug  shots,  for 
example,  were  provided  as  a  courtesy. 
Now,  it’s  required.  Arrest  records  re¬ 
flecting  convictions  were  provided  as 
part  of  an  informal  policy.  Now  that’s  in 
writing. 

Mini-cams  probably  precipitated  the 
need  for  such  a  policy  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  Tv  news  personnel  want  ac¬ 
cess  to  major  incidents.  Police  want 
them  there,  but  safe  and  out  of  the  way. 

Mobile  tv  units  are  allowed  immediate 
access  to  the  command  post  area.  The 
ranking  officer  determines  further  ac¬ 
cess. 

Further  access  will  be  denied  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  ranking  officer  their 
presence  will  interfere  or  will  put  the 
news  personnel  in  danger. 

Access  for  fire  department  command 
posts  is  equally  assured. 

A  tv  crew  member  must  go  on  foot  to 
the  command  post  to  “receive  assistance 
in  determining  the  most  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  to  station  the  mobile  unit,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policy. 

“The  news  personnel  will  then  be 
permitted  to  advance  the  mobile  van  to 
that  location.” 

Situation  briefings  will  be  provided 
“on  a  timely  basis,”  the  policy  says.  The 
Communications  Division  supervisor 
must  contact  the  PIO  when  a  major  inci¬ 
dent  occurs.  News  media  with  leased 
lines  to  the  department’s  News  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  will  be  notified  of  news¬ 
worthy  events.  PIO  uses  the  News  In¬ 
formation  Service  to  transmit  de¬ 
partmental  announcements  and  details. 

Guided  access  to  crime  scenes  will  be 
provided  by  the  ranking  investigative  of¬ 
ficer  except  when  the  owner  of  private 
property  requests  the  news  media  mem¬ 
bers  to  leave,  when  their  presence  might 
“adversely  affect  the  preservation  of  the 
crime  scene  or  interfere  with  an  investi¬ 
gation,”  when  their  presence  would 
interfere  with  a  police  operation  or  when 
the  media  members  would  be  “exposed 
to  a  clear  and  present  danger.” 

Most  information  about  an  arrest  would 
be  provided,  including  resistance,  pur¬ 
suit,  use  of  weapons,  and  most  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  suspect  except  for  the  name. 


Also  available  would  be  the  identity  of 
police  officers  except  where  an  under¬ 
cover  operation  would  be  compromised, 
a  general  description  of  the  evidence 
seized,  but  no  details,  and  the  charge  and 
a  brief  description  of  the  offense. 

Media  access  to  working  spaces  of  in¬ 
vestigative  sections  could  be  limited  by 
the  section  commander,  “but  will  be 
only  for  the  duration  necessary  to 
achieve  a  specific  work  objective,”  the 
policy  states.  Briefings  at  another  con¬ 
venient  location  are  provided. 

Information  provided  from  the  files  in¬ 
clude  accident  reports,  initial  reports  of 
an  officer’s  preliminary  investigation, 
conviction  records,  mug  shots  of  those 
previously  convicted  or  recently 
charged,  and  a  computer  print  out  of 
cases  maintained  by  the  PIO. 

Media  members  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
view  the  print  out  showing  arrested  per¬ 
son’s  name,  charge,  date  of  arrest  and 
disposition.  Only  one  copy  is  main¬ 
tained,  however,  and  reproduction  is  not 
permitted.  Media  members  have  to  make 
notes. 

Other  files  are  closed  unless  opened  by 
the  police  chief. 

The  policy  also  covers  photographs. 
Pictures  may  be  made  from  any  area  to 
which  media  members  have  been  given 
access.  Use  of  strobes  or  other  high  in¬ 
tensity  lighting  may  be  restricted  if  it 
interferes  with  a  police  operation. 

Officers  will  not  compel  or  pose  pris¬ 
oners  to  be  photographed,  however  they 
will  not  interfere  with  a  photographer 
taking  a  picture  of  a  prisoner. 

Pictures  are  not  allowed  in  police 
working  areas,  but  are  in  the  halls,  or 
other  areas  open  to  the  public. 

Internal  personnel  investigations  in¬ 
volving  criminal  offenses  are  classified 
as  secret  and  may  not  be  released,  the 
policy  requires. 

Requests  for  such  information  go  to 
the  Internal  Affairs  Division  or  the  PIO. 
If  a  representative  of  this  division  is  not 
available,  the  police  personnel  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  request  may  release  the  nature 
of  the  allegations  and  that  the  allegations 
are  being  investigated. 

Investigations  that  are  completed  that 
are  found  to  be  “not  sustained,”  “un¬ 
founded”  or  “exonerated”  remain  se¬ 
cret.  No  information  is  released  except 
the  nature  of  the  allegations  and  that  no 
departmental  action  was  “in  order.” 

If  the  allegation  is  “sustained,”  the 
nature  of  the  allegation,  established 
facts,  action  taken  and  names  of  officers 
disciplined  will  be  released. 

UPl  editor  dies 

Wii.i.iAM  R.  Barrett,  55,  assistant 
managing  editor  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  earlier  reporter  for  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  before  joining  UPl  at 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  in  1955; 
November  14. 
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Publishers  consider  ways 
to  cope  with  rising  costs 


By  John  Consoli 

Newsprint  manufacturers  were  taken 
to  task  by  a  panel  of  four  print  media 
representatives  at  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  last  week. 

Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  told  of  how 
newsprint  price  increases  have  “over¬ 
shadowed  and  minimized”  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings  by  newspapers  who  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  new  technology  in  equipment. 

“Newspapers,  having  gone  through  a 
period  of  technological  modernization, 
which  for  the  most  part  helped  us  to 
begin  to  get  under  control  some  of  the 
cost  of  the  production  process,  saw  these 
gains  and  then  some  wiped  out  by  news¬ 
print  price  increases,  Bennack  said. 
They  came  so  rapidly  and  in  such  siz¬ 
able  bites  that  the  economics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  were  changed  in  a  major  way  almost 
overnight.” 

“By  and  large,  newspapers  spend 
about  20%  to  30%  of  their  total  costs  for 
white  paper,”  he  said.  “Bearing  that  in 
mind,  remember  with  me  that  between 
mid-year  1973  and  January  1,  1975  the 
cost  of  newsprint  went  up  40%. 

Bennack  pointed  out  that  between 
1970  and  1976,  newsprint  costs  increased 
103%,  from  $150  per  ton  to  $305  per  ton. 

“All  of  you  know  the  changes  that  oc¬ 
curred,”  he  said.  “Some  of  those  changes 
were  entirely  positive.  By  and  large,  fringe 
and  more  costly  circulation  was  pared 
back.  Newspapers  gave  greater  focus  to 
their  prime  readers  and  to  advertisers’ 
prime  customers.  Changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  page  size  resulted.  So  did  new 
page  formats  with  what  we  hope  has 
been  a  temporary  challenge  for  advertis¬ 
ers.” 

An  adverse  effect,  however,  was 
higher  ad  rates  and  increased  circulation 
rates,  Bennack  said.  “Circulation  rates 
generally  were  raised  by  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  than  ad  rates  so  as  to  produce  a 
somewhat  larger  reliance  than  before  on 
circulation  revenues  and  a  somewhat 
lesser  reliance  on  ad  revenues — although 
the  latter  remains  preeminent,”  he  said. 
Bennack  predicted  that: 

•  Newspapers  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  will  “at  long  last”  spend  the 
energy  and  money  it  takes  to  expand  the 
use  of  ROP  color. 

•  Zoning  advertising  will  become  all 
but  universal,  “strengthening  the  already 
sizable  attraction  for  local  advertisers 
who  spend  more  than  half  their  budgets 
with  newspapers”  and  benefiting  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  seeking  “greater 
responsiveness  from  the  total  audience.” 


•  Newspaper  circulation  prices  will 
continue  to  rise,  but  somewhat  more 
slowly  than  the  immediate  past. 

•  Ad  rates  for  total  circulation  buys 
will  also  rise  more  slowly  than  during  the 
1970-76  period,  but  CPM’s  will  go  up 
modestly,  especially  where  zones  and 
targeted  markets  are  concerned. 

“To  hedge  my  predictions  a  bit  on  the 
subject  of  circulation  and  ad  rates,  I  have 
to  emphasize  that  unhappily,  newsprint 
prices  increases  are  not  a  thing  of  the 
past,”  Bennack  said.  “They  will  be  with 
us  although  the  economic  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  indicate  rises  in  price  should 
be  more  gradual  in  the  short  term  if  not 
over  time. 

“Assuming  that,  technology  should 
begin  to  reflect  itself  in  a  more  major 
way,”  he  said.  “Until  now,  the  upward 
push  on  prices  by  newsprint  and  the 
downward  pull  by  technology  have  been 
a  little  like  Legionnaire’s  Disease  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Immunology — if 
there’s  been  a  winner,  it’s  hard  as  hell  to 
tell  who  it  is.” 

While  Bennack  predicted  only  moder¬ 
ate  rate  increases  for  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  of  newspapers,  the  magazine 
speakers  were  not  so  optimistic. 

Richard  F.  McLoughlin,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  U.S.  Magazine  Opera¬ 
tions  for  Reader's  Digest,  said  an  infor¬ 
mal  study  undertaken  by  him  showed 
that  70%  of  the  publishers  of  magazines 
with  over  2  million  circulation  polled  said 
ad  rates  will  have  to  increase  by  as  much 
as  30%  during  the  next  three  years. 

“We  agreed  that  costs  are  going  to 
continue  to  outdistance  general  inflation 
levels  by  a  wide  margin,”  McLoughlin 


said.  “The  money  must  come  from 
somewhere.  During  the  last  few  years, 
the  reader  has  carried  the  burden,  while 
the  advertiser  was  asked  for  but  modest 
annual  increases.  Further  increases  will 
have  to  be  more  balanced  between  the 
two  revenue  sources,”  he  said. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  1977  is  a  record 
year  (for  magazines)  in  both  advertising 
and  circulation  revenue,  63%  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said  it  is  not  a  record  year  in  prof¬ 
its,”  McLoughlin  said. 

“Advertisers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
more — a  lot  more  than  they  are  paying 
now,”  he  said. 

Paul  McPherson,  executive  vice- 
president  of  McGraw  Hill  Publications, 
Inc.,  said,  “the  cost  of  paper  has  jumped 
dramatically  since  197(),  going  up  about 
55%  (for  magazines)  with  up  to  three 
price  increases  in  a  single  year.  As  long 
as  the  costs  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
continue  to  escalate,  we  can  expect  to 
pay  substantially  higher  prices.  These 
increases  are  estimated  at  15-20%  per 
year  during  the  next  few  years.” 

Kelso  Sutton,  vicepresident, 
magazines  of  Times  Incorporated,  also 
rapped  the  large  increases  in  newsprint 
and  big  jumps  in  the  cost  of  postage.  He 
predicted  that  a  $50  subscription  price 
for  weekly  magazines  is  not  out  of  sight 
in  the  next  five  years  and  said  a  five  year 
projection  by  his  own  company  showed 
“if  we  are  to  maintain  the  level  of  reader 
contribution  we  have  today  on  Time 
magazine,  we  would  be  thinking  of  a 
price  in  the  $70  range.” 

Sutton  took  a  different  view  than  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  as  to  where  the  additional  dol¬ 
lars  to  pay  for  the  increased  costs  will 
come  from.  While  McLoughlin  felt  that  it 
will  be  the  advertiser  who  must  bear  the 
brunt  in  the  future,  Sutton  said,  “while 
the  going  may  be  a  bit  more  difficult,  we 
believe  there  is  no  reason  not  to  pursue  a 
flat-out  aggressive  posture  toward  rais¬ 
ing  prices  to  the  reader.” 


FUTURISTIC  BUILDING — This  20,000-square  foot  building  in  Clearwater,  Fla. 
will  house  the  upper  Pinellas  county  news,  advertising  and  circulation  staffs  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  and  two  regional  editions — Pinellas 
Times  and  Largo-Seminole  Times.  Enterprise  Building  Corp.  of  Dunedin  will  erect 
the  building  for  $936,475.  Solar  energy  will  power  the  ammonia  absorption  air 
conditioning  and  heating  system.  Negotiations  underway  for  construction  of  the 
system  include  solar  collecting  panels,  which  will  rise  along  a  soaring  rooftop 
"wing."  Use  of  a  windmill  to  utilize  further  natural  energy  is  being  studied.  Con¬ 
struction  will  take  240  days,  placing  completion  around  June  1,  1978. 
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From  cake  mixes  to  newspapers 


How  Roy  Park  got  into  publishing 
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Roy  Park  and  his  newspapers 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Ever  since  he  worked  his  way  through 
North  Carolina  State  University  editing 
the  college  newspaper  and  working  for 
the  Associated  Press,  Roy  Hampton 
Park  wanted  to  own  his  own  news¬ 
papers.  But  he  went  through  a  number  of 
other  careers,  including  Duncan  Hines 
cake  mixes,  to  make  his  fortune  first — so 
that  today,  with  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  properties  in  13  states.  Park  is  ready 
with  $25  million  cash  in  hand  earmarked 
for  buying  more  newspapers  this  year. 

Great  salesmanship  and  business  acu¬ 
men  were  the  key  to  Park’s  success.  His 
biggest  break  came  when  he  was  working 
with  some  farmer’s  cooperatives  which 
wanted  to  get  into  food  marketing,  and 
the  name  of  Duncan  Hines,  associated 
with  good  eating,  came  up.  Park,  a  real 
entrepreneur,  talked  Hines  into  lending 
his  name  to  food  products,  and  his  being 
president  of  Hines-Park  Foods  in  1948. 
Park  parleyed  his  fortune  in  the  food  and 
cake  mix  business  (eventually  bought  out 
by  Procter  &  Gamble)  into  buying  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  and  just  five  years  ago  he 
got  into  the  newspaper  business — 
something  he  dreamed  about  40  years 
ago  when  he  got  out  of  college.  But  first 
Park  did  public  relations,  worked  with 
farmers’  groups  and  ran  his  own  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  magazines.  His  ad  agency  job 
with  GLF  took  him  from  North  Carolina 
to  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  now  the  headquarters  of 
Park’s  vast  interests. 

Park  says  money  is  not  the  main  thing 
for  him  in  this  multi-million  dollar  busi¬ 
ness.  “1  think  rather  it’s  the  challenge,  to 
create,  and  carry  through,  and  of  course 
provide  better  service.” 

Those  were  the  good  old  days  when 
Park  ran  Duncan  Hines’  business  inter¬ 
ests.  “He  (Hines)  hardly  went  anywhere 
without  me  going  with  him.  1  booked  him 
on  radio  and  television  and  made  sure  he 
was  interviewed  by  newspapers  all  over 
the  country.  1  would  take  some  radio, 
and  his  wife  would  do  some.  We  ar¬ 
ranged  Duncan  Hines  Days  where  Hines 
would  get  the  key  to  the  city. 

"We  traveled  from  town  to  town 
mainly  by  train,  always  introducing  new 
products.  We  put  out  126  different 
items — not  just  cake  mixes.  We  charged 
more,  but  our  first  rule  was  they  had  to 
be  better,”  remembers  Park.  Hines-Park 
products  also  included  ice  cream,  bread, 
tomato  juice  and  whole  packed  to¬ 
matoes,  jellies  and  jams,  fancy  mush¬ 
rooms  and  fancy  peaches  and  pears,  “it 
was  a  tremendous  pr  campaign  we 
mounted  for  Hines,”  Park  said. 

Park,  67,  is  sole  owner  of  Park  Broad- 
casting'lnc.,  which  will  be  the  first  com- 
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pany  to  have  bagged  the  broadcasting 
limit  of  properties  if  the  FCC  rules  favor¬ 
ably  in  November  for  him  on  his 
purchase — for  $340,000 — of  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion  in  Syracuse,  N.Y..  the  only  place  he 
can  regularly  listen  to  any  one  of  his  21 
stations — seven  TV,  seven  AM  radio  and 
seven  FM  radio — a  full  hand.  Under  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  a  single  owner  of  broadcast 
properties  is  not  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  these  21  stations.  CBS,  Capital 
Cities  and  Combined  Communications 
hold  19  and  Metromedia,  ABC,  RKO 
and  several  others  hold  17  or  18  stations. 

“We’re  trying  to  buy  more  newspa¬ 
pers  now.  And  I’m  looking  in  the  smaller 
towns.  We  know  how  to  operate  in  small 
towns.  We  wouldn’t  know  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo  or  Oak¬ 
land.  I’m  a  real  country  boy,”  Park  said. 
“My  background  is  more  rural.” 

One  of  Park’s  more  successful  farm 
radio  stations  is  in  Yankton,  S.D..  with 
570  kilocycles  and  covering  parts  of 
seven  states  and  about  all  of  five — a 
larger  land  area  than  any  other  station  in 
the  country.  “We  have  programmed  it  to 
meet  the  farmers’  needs,  with  frequent 
weather  and  auction  reports  and  farm 
prices.’’  Employes  are  not  graduates 


from  journalism  schools,  he  said. 

Park’s  company  owns  22  newspapers 
already — seven  dailies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  69,898  and  the  remainder 
semi-weekly,  tri-weekly  or  weekly 
newspapers — all  total  over  200,000  circu¬ 
lation.  His  first  newspaper  was  the 
Warner  Rohhins  (Ga.)  San,  which  he 
picked  up  on  November  1,  1972.  Today 
the  Sun  uses  front  color  photos  and  has  a 
feature,  “Sound  Off,”  in  which  readers 
can  talk  to  the  newspaper  via  a  tape 
machine  between  7  p.m.  and  7  a.m. 

Park  says  he’s  “pretty  proud”  of  his 
acquisitions,  and  being  the  first  group  to 
ever  acquire  the  broadcast  limit.  He 
bought  his  first  television  station  in  1962. 
“I  work  very  hard  at  buying — because  I 
enjoy  it.” 

How  many  newspapers  does  Park 
think  he  can  get  for  $25  million?  “All  that 
1  can  find,”  he  answered.  He’s  looking 
specifically  in  the  10,000  to  25,000  circu¬ 
lation  category  of  daily  newspapers.  And 
in  this  range,  he  estimates  he  could  prob¬ 
ably  buy  five  newspapers  at  about  $5 
million  each. 

Park  is  known  to  like  direct  contact 
with  the  sellers  himself.  “1  make  the  final 
deal.  This  is  important  to  me.  Any  prom¬ 
ises  that  are  made  1  want  to  make  regard- 
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ing  the  staff  and  equipment.  I  don’t  like 
to  promise  something  you  can’t  deliver.  I 
like  it  this  way.” 

More  and  more  newspaper  deals  these 
days  are  clinched  between  principals. 
Park  said.  “We  will  work  with  brokers,” 
he  said.  But  Park  mentioned  that  the  av¬ 
erage  broker — or  most  of  the  good 
ones — have  a  long-standing  relationship 
with  some  group,  and  Park  intimated  that 
the  broker  just  may  tell  another  group  he 
has  been  working  with  about  a  potential 
deal  first.  “The  broker  has  his  clientele. 

“1  can  make  my  own  decisions.  This 
way  I  don’t  have  to  hold  a  board  meeting 
about  everything.” 

Park  says  he  could  pay  the  $25  million 
for  newspapers  he  has  earmarked  in  cash 
if  the  newspapers  wanted  it  that  way. 
But  most  would  want  $1 .5  million  down, 
he  said.  “And  we  let  them  decide  on  the 
terms  so  they  get  the  tax  benefit.”  Park 
says  he  has  bought  some  newspapers  in 
which  the  owners  want  less  than  20%  a 
year. 

How  does  Park  hear  about  newspapers 
that  could  be  for  sale?  “I  read  E&P, 
Publisher’s  Auxiliary  and  keep  in  close 
touch  with  people  who  might  know  if  a 
newspaper  is  for  sale.  I  write  them,  call 
them  up  or  go  see  them.  And  it  takes 
quite  a  lot  of  my  time.  You  generally 
have  to  pay  what  the  seller  wants.” 

Park  says  newspapers  are  “so  much  in 
demand  because  there  are  so  few  of  them 
left”  to  buy.  The  ones  that  are  usually 
for  sale  are  the  family  newspapers.  And 
the  publishers  and  owners  have  another 
concern  besides  just  selling  the  news¬ 
papers,  says  Park. 

“The  person  they  sell  to  they  want  to 
carry  the  newspaper  on  in  a  manner  that 
will  service  the  community— not  some¬ 
one  that  will  ravish  the  newspaper.” 
“Second,”  said  Park,  “they  (the  sellers) 
want  to  sell  to  someone  who  has  the  re¬ 
sources  so  they  know  they  will  be  paid. 
And  with  the  tax  laws  the  way  they  are, 
most  of  the  sellers  prefer  to  take  a  down- 
payment  and  spread  the  rest  over  a  few 
years.” 

One  thing  you’ll  always  hear  from 
Park  if  you  want  to  try  to  take  anything 
away  from  him  is:  “I  have  nothing  for 
sale.  We  don’t  buy  and  sell  properties. 
We  have  never  sold  a  newspaper.” 

He  has  only  sold  three  properties  in 
broadcasting.  “And  I  don’t  like  to  sell 
things.  But  I  was  required  by  the  FCC  to 
sell  two  stations  in  Roanoke  (Va.) — a 
5, 000- watt  AM  and  a  2, 200- watt  FM. 
And  1  got  caught  when  the  rules  changed 
in  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  so  1  sold  my  AM 
there  IVi  years  ago.  Then  I  entered 
negotiations  with  Meredith  so  I  could 
buy  the  Syracuse  station.” 

What  does  Park  think  about  the  Rep. 
Morris  K.  Udall  legislation  designed  to 
keep  independent  newspapers  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  group  ownership 
that  has  been  concerning  many  group 
owners?  “This  is  something  like  the  pro¬ 


posed  Carter  tax  bill,”  Park  says.  “You 
don’t  know  what’s  going  through.  As  a 
private  owner,  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
anything  that  would  take  the  tax  pressure 
off  any  individual  owner.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  it  (the  Udall  legislation)  is 
going  to  come  out.” 

Park  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  any 
“cross-over”  rules  apply  to  newspaper 
and  broadcast  properties  in  one  com¬ 
munity.  “We  do  not  have  a  single  news¬ 
paper  in  any  community,  town  or  metro 
area  that  is  served  by  a  broadcast  prop¬ 
erty.  This  was  by  design.” 

Park  travels  150,000  miles  a  year  and  is 
away  from  his  lakeside  posh-Tudor  style 
house,  with  nine  peacocks  wandering 
around  the  lawns,  about  40%  of  the  time. 
His  wife  Dorothy,  whom  he  married  in 
1936,  travels  with  him  much  of  the  time. 
They  live  on  eight  acres  in  Ithaca,  and 
Park  is  fond  of  his  old  car  collection, 
particularly  his  1929  Dusenberg  Roadster 
and  he  has  a  fabulous  watch  collection. 
His  favorite  of  his  six  dogs  is  a  Bed- 
lington  Terrier  that  Park  thinks  “looks 
just  like  a  lamb.”  And  Park  finds  it  relax¬ 
ing  for  the  peacocks  to  eat  out  of  his 
hands. 

The  Parks  have  two  children.  Roy 
Hampton  Park,  Jr.,  37,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  received  his  MBA  from  Cornell, 
worked  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  in 
Miami  and  in  New  York  and  then  with  a 
smaller  agency  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  He  is 
now  a  copywriter  and  acting  executive  in 
charge  of  his  father’s  advertising  and 
promotion.  Adelaide  (Hampton  Park) 
Corner,  lives  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  a 
two-year-old  daughter  and  her  husband 
Charles  is  in  the  securities  business. 
Adelaide  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  with  a  degree 
in  sociology,  received  her  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  education  from  Longwood  Col¬ 
lege  in  Viiginia  and  once  worked  for  Hill 
&  Knowlton  in  New  York.  She  some¬ 
times  accompanies  her  parents  to  con¬ 
ventions,  such  as  to  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association’s  annual  meeting 
in  Lake  Placid  this  year.  Hoyle  S. 
Broome,  Jr.,  is  a  nephew  of  Park’s  who 
works  at  his  Birmingham,  Ala.,  televi¬ 
sion  station. 

Park  says  he  does  not  push  for  family 
or.  relatives  to  get  into  his  business.  “I 
believe  more  in  getting  and  hiring  the 
most  talented  people.  With  relatives  you 
can  always  get  into  a  problem.  And  I  like 
to  stay  clear  of  nepotism.” 

In  buying  newspapers.  Park  says  it’s 
his  policy  to  keep  the  present  staff  and 
the  former  owners  involved,  particularly 
on  the  board  of  directors.  “When  buying 
properties,  this  policy  gives  us  continuity 
and  their  access. 

“The  former  owners,”  Park  told  E&P, 
“are  more  apt  to  tell  us  what’s  wrong  if 
they  are  directors  rather  than  just  consul¬ 
tants. 

“When  we  buy  newspaper  or  broad¬ 


casting  properties,  we  don’t  go  in  with  a 
team  and  turn  the  company  upside  down. 
We  think  we  should  be  slow  in  making 
changes.  One  thing  we  will  do  is  pour 
money  into  the  company  if  we  think  new 
capital  investment  is  needed. 

“But  we’re  slow  to  change  the 
typeface  or  headlines.  We’re  really  very 
careful  about  changing  anything.  We’re 
perfectly  willing  to  invest  substantial 
sums  in  capital  assets  for  new  presses 
and  for  new  equipment — or  for  whatever 
will  give  us  a  better  newspaper  and  to  get 
it  out  quicker  and  give  us  a  later  dead¬ 
line.”  In  most  instances.  Park’s  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  compete  with  a  larger 
market.  Each  of  Park’s  newspapers  is  set 
up  as  a  separate  corporation. 

In  the  mastheads  of  the  Park  news¬ 
papers  are  listed  in  various  ways  the 
former  owners  because  Park  likes  to 
keep  the  identity  and  participation  of  the 
former  owners.  R.  D.  Wilkerson,  for 
example,  the  former  owner  of  the  Lock- 
port  Union-Sun  Journal,  is  listed  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  Arthur  Sweet  is  listed  as  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Nebraska  City  News 
Press.  After  Sweet  sold  to  Park,  he 
moved  to  Sun  City,  Ariz.,  and  still  writes 
a  twice-weekly  column  for  the  Nebraska 
newspaper  in  his  personal  style  on  his 
travels.  Mrs.  Louise  Galleher,  who  was 
principal  owner  of  the  Manassas  (Va.) 
Journal  Messenger,  is  still  on  the  board 
of  directors,  and  Garry  A.  Willard,  a 
minority  owner,  is  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Journal  Messenger. 

The  only  editorial  policy  Park  tells 
E&P  he  has  with  his  newspapers  is  that 
he  urges  the  editors  to  take  strong  posi¬ 
tions  on  what  is  important  to  the  local 
communities.  The  newspapers  stretch 
from  Democratic  to  Republican  to 
Independent.  “There  are  no  political  dic- 
tums  on  the  political  positions  they 
should  take,”  Park  said. 

This  dream  of  Park’s  to  own  news¬ 
papers  wasn’t  just  something  he  thought 
of  after  he  started  filling  up  on  broadcast 
properties.  “1  always  wanted  to  have  my 
own  newspaper.” 

Park  would  have  graduated  from 
North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh  in  1930  at  the  age  of  19,  but  he 
postponed  his  graduation  in  business 
and  journalism  a  year  so  he  could  edit 
the  college  newspaper,  something  that  paid 
$37.50  a  month  and  half  of  the  profits  in 
those  days.  Park  also  did  a  year’s  post¬ 
graduate  work,  but  never  finished  his 
thesis.  When  Park  left,  the  journalism 
department  was  moved  to  Chapel  Hill. 

Working  fulltime  for  the  Associated 
Press  during  his  sophomore  year  (start¬ 
ing  during  Easter  week).  Park’s  duties 
included  running  the  mimeograph  and 
grinding  out  40  copies  and  7-10  pages  of 
filler  material  that  was  mailed  out  to 
newspapers.  “I  learned  to  write  by  look¬ 
ing  through  a  lot  of  papers  and  rewriting 
the  news.”  Park  was  getting  $15  a  week: 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Newspaper  company 
formed  by  Daughtry 

Leslie  P.  Daughtry,  Galveston,  Texas, 
has  organized  Daughtry  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  to  be  owned  by  Daughtry,  his  wife, 
Faye,  and  two  sons,  Les,  Jr.  and 
Charles. 

The  company  has  acquired  four 
Michigan  newspapers,  a  shopper  publi¬ 
cation  and  a  commercial  printing  plant 
from  Carmage  Walls,  effective 
November  30,  1977. 

The  Michigan  properties  include  the 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan,  a  six  day, 
9,000  circulation,  afternoon  newspaper, 
Dowagiac  Daily  News,  Dowagiac, 
Michigan,  CassopoHs  (Mich.)  Vigilant 
and  EJwardsharg  Argus,  both  weekly 
newspapers  in  Cass  County,  Michigan. 
Also  included  is  Niles  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  commercial  printing  plant  in 
Niles,  Michigan  and  the  Leader,  a  free 
distribution  guide  distributing  48,000 
copies  in  Berrien  and  Cass  County 
Michigan. 

The  Michigan  properties  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Walls  in  August,  1976,  and 
Daughtry  was  given  an  option  to  pur¬ 
chase  them  at  a  later  date  from  Walls. 

Daughtry  also  owns  509f  interest  in 
Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press  and  Crookston 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times  in  partnership  with 
inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Daughtry’s  interest  in  these  two 
newspapers  will  also  be  put  into  the  new 
company. 

Daughtry  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Galveston  Daily  News  in  association 
with  Carmage  Walls  and  will  headquarter 
his  new  company  in  Galveston,  Texas. 


Pittman  named 
Tampa  publisher 

Richard  F.  Pittman,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  Times  since  1%8  has  been 
named  publisher  effective  January  1, 
succeeding  J.  Stewart  Bryan  111,  who 
moves  to  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader  at  the  same 
time. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of  Media 
General,  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the 
Tampa  and  Richmond  papers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  James  F.  Urbanski,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Tampa  papers,  will 
succeed  Pittman  as  vicepresident  and 
general  manager. 

Pittman  joined  the  Tribune  Company 
in  1946  as  assistant  comptroller  and 
served  as  comptroller,  treasurer  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager  before  being  named  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Urbanski 
joined  the  company  as  retail  advertising 
manager  in  1%0  and  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  eight  years  later  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1974. 


Joseph  Barletta,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  administration  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper.  Barletta 
came  to  the  News  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Co.,  where  he  began  as  labor 
relations  manager  in  1970  and  rose  to 
be  vicepresident  and  director  of 
operations. 

Researchers 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Louisville  Courier-Times; 

•  Testing  in-paper  sampling  versus 
telephone  sampling,  Copeland  of  Copley 
Newspapers  and  Wilson,  San  Diego 
Union-News; 

•  A  test  of  recorded  phone  inter¬ 
viewer  versus  live  telephone  interviews. 
Hakes; 

•  A  test  of  VDT  replacement  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  telephone  interviewing, 
Harry  Murphy,  Landmark  Newspapers. 

Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  gave  a  report 
from  the  new  study  of  where  the  public 
now  gets  its  news  and  its  views  of  what  a 
newspaper  should  contain.  This  is  the 
first  major  study  to  come  out  of  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council  Project 
being  sponsored  by  ANPA-NAB  three 
year  program  to  increase  newspaper 
readership. 

A  major  presentation  was  given  by 
William  D.  Miller,  manager,  marketing 
research  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune.  His  presentation  suggested  17 
principles  newspapers  could  use  to  mar¬ 
ket  orient  their  newspaper  most  rapidly. 

It  called  for  the  industry  to  begin  more 
actively  pursuing  new  forms  of  reader- 
ship  surveys  so  that  data  from  all  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  could  be  put  into 
standardized  data  bases  and  shared  to 
help  learn  best  what  readers  really  want. 

It  further  suggested  that  if  the  industry 
were  going  to  get  maximum  advantage 
from  these  standardized  data  bases,  it 
should  consider  jointly  underwriting  the 
heavy  costs  of  highly  specialized  compu¬ 
ter  programming  and  dedicated  comput¬ 


Bellows  named  editor 
of  LA.  Herald-Examiner 

James  G.  Bellows  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Washington  Star  November  15  and 
was  immediately  appointed  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Kxaminer,  a  Hearst 
newspaper  in  the  city  where  Bellows  was 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  when  he  left  to  join  the  Star  three 
years  ago.  He  takes  the  new  post 
January  1. 

Joseph  L.  Allbritton,  chairman  of  the 
Star,  said  that  the  news  department  will 
be  run  by  Sidney  Epstein,  managing 
editor,  while  he  seeks  a  replacement  for 
Bellows. 

Bellows,  55,  the  last  editor  of  the  de¬ 
funct  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  cred¬ 
ited  along  with  Allbritton  in  bringing  the 
Washington  Star  to  its  first  profitable 
quarter  at  midyear  since  1970.  Allbritton 
hired  Bellows  as  editor  of  the  paper 
shortly  after  completing  purchase  of  Star 
Communications  in  1975. 

Star  newsroom  rumors  were  that  Bel¬ 
lows  was  “sacked”  in  a  disagreement 
with  Allbritton  after  fighting  a  losing  bat¬ 
tle  with  management  over  further  cuts  in 
the  editorial  operation.  Allbritton  issued 
a  statement  run  in  all  but  the  first  edition 
November  15  praising  Bellows  as  “a 
superb  editor”  and  announcing  Epstein 
as  the  interim  replacement. 

Bellows’  resignation  and  Allbritton’s 
statement  described  as  a  review  of  per¬ 
sonnel  cutbacks  came  as  a  demoralizing 
surprise  to  the  staff.  Jack  W.  Germond, 
an  assistant  managing  editor,  said  that 
Allbritton  had  assured  him  that  two  new 
reporters  hired  by  Germond  to  begin 
work  shortly  would  be  taken  on  “as  a 
moral  commitment”  to  them.  This  was 
possible  indication  that  reportorial  and 
editorial  layoffs  may  be  minimal. 

The  Newspaper  (3uild  posted  a  news¬ 
room  bulletin  board  statement  by  Nancy 
Ferris  calling  the  rumored  personnel  cuts 
“devastating”  to  morale  and  reminded 
that  Guild  employes  had  already  given 
enough;  “the  four-day  workweek,  two 
years  without  pay  raises  and  ever- 
dwindling  work  force  with  which  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  newspaper.”  The  four-day 
workweek  lasted  a  year  until  December, 
1975. 

The  Allbritton  statement  said  any 
payroll  cuts  would  be  “carried  out  intel¬ 
ligently,  tactfully  and  first  and  foremost, 
with  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individuals  concerned.” 


ers  so  that  more  newspapers  could  take 
advantage  of  these  new  technologies. 

Roberts  said  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Research  Council  will  take 
place  next  April  in  La  Jolla.  California, 
followed  by  an  October  meeting  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  setting  April,  1979  as  the 
meeting  time  in  New  Orleans. 
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Punitive  damages 
for  public  figures 
allowed  to  stand 

The  Supreme  Court  (November  7) 
turned  its  back  on  an  opportunity  to  rule 
on  whether  or  not  public  officials  and 
public  figures  are  entitled  to  punitive 
damages  in  a  libel  suit. 

The  action  came  when  the  justices  re¬ 
fused  to  review  a  $214,(X)0  libel  suit  lost 
by  Today,  the  Gannett  newspaper  in 
Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  The  high  court  let 
stand  a  1974  state  court  jury  award  of 
$114,(K)0  in  compensatory  damages  and 
$1(X),(X)0  in  punitive  damages  to  E)onald 
F.  Adams,  building  official  for  Vero 
Beach  and  Indian  River  county. 

The  newspaper’s  appeal  had  asked  the 
court  to  rule  on  the  punitive  damage 
question.  The  appeal  also  argued  that  ac¬ 
tual  malice  was  never  proved  in  the  law 
suit,  which  grew  from  a  series  of  articles 
about  alleged  illegal  payoffs  to  Adams. 
Under  an  earlier  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion,  such  malice  must  be  proved  in  libel 
suits  filed  by  public  officials  or  public 
figures. 

The  jury  award  against  Today  was  up¬ 
held  by  a  state  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  case.  In  upholding  the  jury’s  finding, 
the  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  verdict 
had  satisfied  the  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
quirement  of  proving  that  the  material 
was  published  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard  of 
whether  or  not  it  was  false.  “The  proof 
of  actual  maKce  was  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  the  burden  of  convincing  clar¬ 
ity,’’  the  appeals  court  said. 

The  articles,  written  by  Duke  New- 
come,  Vero  Beach  bureau  chief  for  To¬ 
day,  essentially  charged  Adams  with  sol¬ 
iciting  a  SUOOiO  bribe  from  construction 
supervisor  Arthur  Bernard  and  with  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  Roland  Miller,  mayor  of 
Indian  River  Shores,  to  pay  more  than 
$2()(X)  for  work  Adams  had  already  been 
paid  for.  The  stories  said  further  that, 
while  Bernard  denied  being  asked  for  a 
bribe,  his  boss  recalled  Bernard’s  telling 
him  of  such  an  incident.  They  also  said 
Miller  told  Newcome  about  Adams’  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  “shakedown”. 

Adams  sued  the  newspaper’s  owner, 
the  Gannett  Florida  corporation  as  well 
as  managing  editor  Buddy  Baker  and 
Newcome. 

At  the  libel  trial,  both  Bernard  and  Mil¬ 
ler  testified  that  the  incidents  described 
by  Newcome  never  occurred.  Miller  said 
he  denied  the  statements  attributed  to 
him  and  had  advised  Newcome  of  where 
he  could  obtain  the  true  facts. 

Some  of  Newcome’s  information  came 
from  two  close  personal  friends,  Vero 
Beach  builder  Bernard  St.  Pierre  and 
Sheriff  s  Detective  Joseph  Sardella  and 


during  the  trial  both  stuck  to  the  state¬ 
ments  Newcome  had  attributed  to  them. 
St.  Pierre,  however,  had  been  having  a 
running  feud  with  Adams. 

When  the  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  filed  a 
friend  of  the  court  brief  urging  full  re¬ 
view,  with  a  focus  on  “the  censorious 
and  inhibitory  effect”  of  allowing  puni¬ 
tive  damages  in  libel  cases  involving  pub¬ 
lic  officials  and  public  figures.  The 
AN  PA  argued  that  the  punitive  award 
demonstrates  a  threat  to  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.  It  said  that  practically  unlim¬ 
ited  jury  discretion  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  vigorous  exercise  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

Newspaper  sponsors 
national  ad  contest 

An  awards  program  to  recognize  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  established  by  the 
Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

The  Gutenberg  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Competition  (the  Gute  Awards)  is 
open  to  all  advertising  agencies  and 
companies  who  prepared  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  Lousiville  newspapers 
between  September  1,  1977  and  August 
31,  1978.  There  are  19  separate  award 
classifications  in  national,  regional  and 
retail  advertising. 

Winners  will  receive  a  pewter-finish 
replica  of  an  antique  printing  press 
mounted  on  a  walnut  panel.  The  press  is 
modeled  after  the  one  used  by  Johannes 
Gutenberg  when  he  printed  the  Bible  in 
the  15th  century. 

Working  women  cited 
in  special  section 

Chicago  Daily  News  devoted  an  entire 
section  October  17,  honoring  working 
women  of  achievement. 

The  20-page  tab  section  contained  108 
advertisements  saluting  particular 
women  employers  and  staffers  of  large 
corporations  and  seven  religious  orders. 
The  ad  rate  was  $2.00  per  line. 

Feature  stories  covered  such  subjects 
as:  How  women  in  management  solve 
problems  with  men  who  are  more  power¬ 
ful  in  the  organization;  a  game  plan  for 
saving  and  investing  money;  and  rules 
for  climbing  the  executive  ladder. 

Schlitz  appoints 

William  J.  Henke  has  been  appointed 
director  of  merchandising  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing 
Company  and  Wes  Parma  has  been 
named  to  succeed  him  as  advertising 
manager  for  the  Schlitz  brand,  Davis  L. 
Morris,  director  of  marketing  services, 
announced. 


$125,000  grant  made 
by  Gannett  to  school 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion  announced  a  grant  of  $125,000  to 
help  establish  a  new  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  Center  at  St.  Bonaventure  (N.Y.) 
University. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  begin  renova¬ 
tion  of  61-year-old  Butler  Gymnasium 
for  relocation  and  expansion  of  the 
undergraduate  Department  of  Mass 
Communication  (formerly  Department  of 
Journalism)  now  housed  in  limited  quar¬ 
ters  in  Plassmann  Hall  of  the  School  of 
Arts. 

The  Very  Rev.  Mathias  F.  Doyle, 
OFM,  St.  Bonaventure  president,  said 
no  specific  construction  timetable  has 
been  set  and  the  university  will  seek  ad¬ 
ditional  financial  support  before  begin¬ 
ning  the  project,  estimated  to  cost  be¬ 
tween  $750,000  and  $1,000,000. 

The  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
established  by  the  late  founder  of  the 
Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers,  has  con¬ 
tributed  about  $10  million  to  journalism 
education  and  professionalism,  its  major 
national  interest.  It  has  also  granted 
nearly  $30  million  to  local  charitable 
causes  in  55  communities  served  by  73 
Gannett  daily  newspapers  in  28  states 
and  on  Guam. 

Five  weekly  papers 
start  publication 

Five  weekly  newspapers  in  the  South 
Bay  area  of  Los  Angeles  County  begin 
publication  November  17. 

Distribution  of  the  20-page  tabloids, 
published  by  the  Post  Associated  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  will  cover  250,0(X)  potential 
readers  from  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  south  through  the  Palos  Verdes 
Peninsula. 

The  five  editions,  geared  to  local  cities 
and  communities,  are  the  El  Segundo 
Post,  Hermosa  Post,  Manhattan  Post, 
El  Porto  Post  and  South  Bay  Post.  Publi¬ 
cation  date  is  Thursday  for  all  papers. 

Publisher  and  editor  is  Rufus  Baker, 
formerly  with  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  and  the  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  Newspapers  group. 
Associate  publisher  is  Peter  Simms.  Ad¬ 
vertising  manager  is  Angela  McGaff. 

Editorial  and  advertising  offices  are 
located  at  “The  Church,”  1235  Manhat¬ 
tan  Ave.,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif.  90254. 
Printing  of  the  offset  weeklies  is  being 
done  by  Valley  Printers  in  Mission  Hills. 


Turkey  account 

Marval  Poultry,  processors  of  turkey, 
has  appointed  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.  to  be 
responsible  for  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing. 
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Weekly  editor 

Converts  to  free  circulation 


Responding  to  the  needs  of  local  and 
regional  supplement  advertisers,  a  paid 
weekly  in  suburban  Maryland  last  month 
started  a  free  distribution  weekly  that  re¬ 
placed  part  of  the  paper’s  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  certain  segments  of  the  market. 

The  Damascus  (Md.)  County  Courier 
is  the  original  weekly,  a  five-year-old 
paid  paper  with  a  total  distribution  to 
4,000  households  (compared  to  6,5(X)  be¬ 
fore  the  free  paper’s  start-up  October  19) 
in  Montgomery  and  Howard  Counties. 
The  Weekly  Courier,  the  new  paper, 
serves  12,000  households  free  each  week 
in  other  sections  of  Montgomery  and 
Howard,  as  well  as  Frederick  and  Carroll 
Counties. 

According  to  publisher  James  E.  Skil- 
lington,  the  decision  to  convert  came 
when  he  realized  his  paper  was  not  carry¬ 
ing  the  ad  supplements  of  his  market’s 
major  advertisers.  The  supplements 
were  being  sent  out  by  mail.  Influential, 
too,  was  the  threat  of  shoppers  that  he 
was  “beginning  to  see  in  the  area,  getting 
close  enough.” 

To  deliver  the  boxcar  numbers  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  wanted,  Skillington  redefined 
the  boundaries  of  his  market,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  far  rural  areas  not  reached  by 
metro  Baltimore  and  Washington,  D.C. 
dailies.  After  studying  local  shopping 
patterns,  he  found  basic  retail  trade  areas 
in  Damascus,  Mt.  Aiiy  (both  previously 
served  by  the  County  Courier),  Green 
Valley  and  Woodbine.  The  Weekly 
Courier  was  then  structured  around 
these  towns’  advertising  and  editorial 
needs. 

For  the  advertiser,  the  Weekly  Courier 
is  offering  99.9%  penetration,  zoned  dis¬ 
tribution  of  inserts,  and  combination 
rates  with  the  County  Courier.  For  the 
reader,  it  has  18  broadsheet  offset  pages 
each  week,  65%  ads,  the  rest  strictly 
local  editorial.  (Several  pages  of  news 
and  the  Weekly  Courier’s  classifieds  are 
shared  with  the  County  Courier.)  The 
Weekly  Courier  has  a  6  column  front 
page,  and  runs  eight  columns  inside. 

To  make  these  changes,  the  Courier 
staff  was  expanded  to  include  a  new  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  a  full-time  reporter,  a 
part-time  reporter,  and  a  new  ad  sales¬ 
man.  The  Courier’s  Damascus  plant  also 
added  1 ,000  square  feet  to  accommodate 
the  storage  of  the  pre-printed  ad  Supple¬ 
ments.  These  additions  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  during  the  Weekly 
Courier’s  start-up  totaled  approximately 
$10,000. 

Asked  about  advertiser  acceptance  of 
the  new  weekly  in  its  first  month  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Skillington  declared,  “I’m  abso¬ 
lutely  tickled.  Peripheral  ad  response  has 


been  three  times  better  than  I  thought  it 
would  be.  There  haven’t  been  the  iden¬ 
tification  problems  we  were  expecting.” 

Two  and  sometimes  four  preprints, 
some  in  color,  have  been  running  weekly 
since  the  Weekly  Courier  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Inserted  by  hand  one  on  top  of 
another  by  a  dozen  women  every  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  supplements  have 
been  placed  on  a  weekly  basis  by  Food 
Rite,  an  independent  grocery  store  in  Mt. 
Airy,  and  on  a  monthly  basis  by  Drug 
Fair  and  Ben  Franklin,  both  regional 
stores.  A  local  hardware  store  has  also 
run  a  supplement,  according  to  Skil¬ 
lington,  and  “main  street”  businesses 
that  previously  placed  2  by  7  ads  are  now 
ordering  quarter  and  half-page  units. 
There  are  no  special  combination  rates 
for  advertisers  interested  in  both  inserts 
and  ROP. 

Unlike  the  County  Courier,  which  is 
mailed,  the  Weekly  (Tourier  is  distributed 
by  hand.  Five  carriers,  boys  and  girls, 
deliver  1 ,500  papers  directly  to  the  door 
each  Wednesday,  and  14  others  place  the 
rest  of  the  papers,  packed  in  plastic  bags, 
on  picture  hooks  that  Skillington  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  install  on  his  read¬ 
ers’  mailboxes.  Delivery,  guaranteed  by 
6  PM  Wednesdays,  is  monitored  by  the 
circulation  manager.  There  were  under 
50  complaints  the  first  two  weeks  about 
delivery,  said  Skillington,  ”a  whole 
bunch  less  than  expected.”  And  only  a 
few  households  (a  “handful,”  much  to 
the  publisher’s  relief)  have  expressly 
asked  not  to  receive  the  paper. 

Convincing  Weekly  Courier  readers 
that  the  paper  is  free  and  that  they  will 
never  be  charged  for  it  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  “It  might  be  strange  to  metro  read¬ 
ers  who  are  accustomed  to  getting  some¬ 
thing  like  this  free,”  said  Skillington, 
“but  these  people  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  this  before.” 

To  change  paid  County  Courier  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Damascus  and  Mt.  Airy  over 
to  the  free  Weekly  Courier,  a  letter  was 
mailed  telling  them  that  unless  they  spec¬ 
ifically  wanted  the  County  Courier,  they 
would  not  receive  it  in  the  future. 
Coupons  good  for  free  classifieds  worth 
the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  $5.00 
annual  County  Courier  subscription 
were  also  sent.  Several  hundred  asked 
that  their  paid  subscription  be  continued, 
a  dozen  requested  refunds,  and  most  are 
using  the  coupons,  which  are  good  inde¬ 
finitely.  according  to  Skillington. 

I'he  publisher  added  that  he  planned 
to  have  the  Weekly  Courier  audited  next 
October,  when  it  will  be  one  year  old  and 
eligible  for  auditing.  “1  recognize  we 


have  a  selling  job  to  do,”  he  said.  “Free 
papers  are  just  as  good  fot  advertisers  as 
paid,  and  I  personally  believe  free  papers 
are  better.  Our  paper  believes  free  circu¬ 
lation  is  where  it’s  at  and  that’s  where  all 
weeklies  are  going  unless  they  dominate 
their  markets.  Advertisers  want  num¬ 
bers,  and  we  can  reach  the  man  who  is 
unemployed,  the  man  who’s  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  and  can’t  afford  to  buy  a  paper.  We 
reach  everybody.” 

Weekly  papers  use 
central  data  base 

Pioneer  Press,  a  Time  Inc.,  subsidiary, 
publishes  9  newspapers  serving  35  local 
communities  on  (Chicago’s  North  Shore. 
The  papers  are  centrally  produced  and 
printed  using  a  Harris  2560  electronic 
copy  processing  system. 

The  Pioneer  papers  have  a  circulation 
of  100,000  copies  a  week  with  about 
2,0(X)  total  pages,  stitched  and  trimmed 
to  look  like  magazines.  The  break  down 
of  pages  is  as  follows;  800  for  news;  800 
classified  advertisements  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  are  display  ad  pages. 

Local  editorial  coverage  claims  70%  of 
local  readership  with  1 1  editorial  offices 
all  tied  into  a  central  copy  and  advertis¬ 
ing  system.  Each  remote  editorial  office 
can  call  up  the  central  computer  and  find 
out  how  other  editors  are  treating  a 
story.  All  communications  are  handled 
by  ordinary  telephone  lines. 

The  copy  processing  system  incorpo¬ 
rates  17  Harris  1500  VDTs  to  handle 
classified  ads  and  news;  6  Harris  1740 
VDTs  at  the  central  location  to  perform, 
edit  and  search  functions  and  control  ad¬ 
vertising  placement;  Zentek  remote 
VDTs,  designed  to  Pioneer  specifica¬ 
tions,  serve  editorial  offices. 

All  editing  functions  are  linked  to  the 
central  Harris  data  base  (128K  plus  128K 
core).  Two  7400  Harris  CRT  phototype¬ 
setters  are  on-line  in  the  system.  Micro¬ 
processors  serve  as  buffers  to  check  par¬ 
ity  and  transmission  at  the  data  base. 

Classified  ads  are  put  into  the  system 
with  VDTs  and  kept  for  19  days.  A  new 
software  package  under  development 
will  have  the  central  system  give  display 
ad  salespeople  printouts  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  complete  with  cost  information. 

The  central  computer  system  can  also 
schedule  the  assignments  of  reporters 
and  photographers.  The  assignment 
schedule  is  accessible  from  all  terminals. 

Early  in  1978  the  newspaper  firm 
hopes  to  introduce  a  system  to  provide 
computer-prepared  dummies  showing 
positions  of  advertising  on  pages  of  the  9 
papers. 

Joins  N.J.  daily 

Mark  Hosenball,  who  was  ordered  out 
of  Britain  for  writing  CIA  stories,  has 
joined  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dispatch  as 
a  reporter  in  the  Trenton  bureau. 
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This  is  the  way  Bureau  Chief  Robert  S. 
Boyd  describes  the  unusual  capabilities 
of  Knight-Ridder's  Washington  Bureau. 
'We're  geared  to  gathering  and  interpreting 
news  in  a  way  that's  meaningful  to  people  in 
the  individual  communities  we  serve — not 
just  to  political  leaders  in  Washington." 

The  Bureau  is  housed  in  new  offices 
where  space-age  electronic  equipment  dis¬ 
patches  stories  across  the  country  on  high¬ 
speed  circuits. 

But  the  real  strength  of  the  Bureau  is, 
and  always  will  be,  the  people  who  write 
those  stories.  A  group  of  skilled,  eirticulate 
journalists  with  the  experience  it  takes  to 
understand  Washington's  ways. 

Five  national  correspondents  cover 
news  that's  important  to  the  whole  country. 
Ten  regional  reporters  concentrate  on  news 
that  concerns  the  areas  they  represent.  The 
newest  regional  beat  was  created  to  serve 
papers  in  Macon  and  Columbus,  Georgia, 
where  Washington  news  has  special  im- 
portemce  these  days. 

At  the  center  of  the  Bureau  is  the  news 
desk  where  Bob  Boyd  and  News  Editor 
Clark  Hoyt,  who  shared  a  Pulitzer 


Prize  for  nationed  reporting  four  years  ago, 
coordinate  each  day's  coverage. 

A  few  feet  away,  the  KNT  News  Wire, 
under  Editor  Dean  Schoelkopf,  sends  na¬ 
tional  stories  to  Knight-Ridder  newspapers 
and  to  client  papers  in  more  than  40  cities 
all  over  the  coimtry.  Another  wire  hookup 
delivers  regponeil  stories  to  specific  papers. 

The  Washington  Bureau  is  em  excep¬ 
tional  blend  of  people  and  technology  that 
helps  m£ike  every  Knight-Ridder  paper  a 
better  paper.  From  Philadelphia  to  Boulder. 
From  Cheirlotte  to  San  Jose. 

As  Bob  Boyd  said,  "It  all  ends  up  on 
somebody's  doorstep.  We're  committed  to 
making  the  product  that  gets  there  a  vital 
part  of  people's  lives." 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  *  Philadelphia  Daily  News  * 

Detroit  Free  Press  *  Miami  Herald  *  St.  Paul  Dispatch  * 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press* Charlotte  Observer* 

Charlotte  News  *  San  Jose  Mercury  *  San  Jose  News  * 
Wichita  Eagle  *  Wichita  Beacon  *  Akron  Beacon  Journal  * 
Long  Beach  Press-Tslegram  *  Long  Beach  Independent  * 
Lexington  Herald  *  Lexington  Leader  *  Gary  Post*lhbune  * 
Duluth  News-THbune  *  Duluth  Herald  *  Macon  Tslegraph 
Macon  News  *  Columbus  Enquirw  *  Columbus  Ledger  * 
Pasadena  Star-News  *  Ibllahassee  Democrat  * 

Grand  Forks  Herald  *  Journal  of  Commerce  * 

Bradenton  Herald  *  Boulder  Daily  Camera  * 

Aberdeen  American  News  *  Boca  Raton  News 


We're  writing 
for  the  people 
in  Detroit 
and  Wichita! 


Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


Insulation  firm  funds 
special  energy  section 


sions  and  a  home  energy  check  list. 
Promotional  posters  were  also  included. 

Response  from  the  schools  has  been 
very  favorable  according  to  Educational 
Services  Marketing  Manager  John 
Cimaroli. 

“One  day  there  was  a  scheduling  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  delivery  of  the  papers  and 
one  school  was  left  out.  The  school 
called  and  asked  where  their  sections 
were.  The  teachers  had  already  made 
plans  to  work  the  section  in  that  day.” 

Some  principals  have  also  written 
Cimaroli,  complimenting  him  on  the 
service. 

The  section  itself  includes  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Energy  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger,  as  well  as  articles  on  using 
energy  wisely,  the  energy  outlook  for 
consumers  and  industry,  and  energy  cre¬ 
dibility. 

The  majority  of  ads  are  for  energy 
conserving  products — fireplaces,  storm 
windows,  thermostats-^and  banks  offer¬ 
ing  loans  to  help  the  consumer  buy  the 
energy  conserving  products. 


Peter  Mathon,  manager  of  energy 
communications  for  Owens-Corning,  felt 
the  project  was  a  way  “to  directly  reach 
students  with  practical  information  on 
energy.” 

Once  the  grant  was  approved,  the 
Tribune  contacted  Chicago’s  general 
superintendent  of  schools  who  gave  his 
ok  and  wrote  to  the  high  school  princi¬ 
pals,  urging  them  to  use  the  materials. 
Each  school  was  informed  beforehand  of 
the  date  they  would  receive  their  news¬ 
papers  and  packets. 

Approximately  15,000  papers  were  de¬ 
livered  each  school  day  for  two  weeks. 
Every  Chicago  public  high  school 
teacher  and  student  received  one. 
Teachers  were  also  provided  with  guides 
listing  questions  for  classroom  discus¬ 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKWHl-eOSS  SEARS  FOR 
‘TOIAlCAPARILmES'ROLE 


FROM  REPORTER  TO  TRUCK 

The  Rockwell-Goss  range 


Rockwell-Goss  pre-press  equip¬ 
ment  includes  the  Metro-set 
phototjqjesetter  (upper  left),  plus 
Edit-text  and  Micro-Edit  —  new, 
low-cost  VDT  systems  for  enter¬ 
ing  and  editing  newspaper  text 
(Edit-text  system,  upper  right). 
Presses  range  from  the  small 
Community  (center  left)  to  the 
large  Metroliner  (center  right) 
and  include  medium-sized  presses 
such  as  the  Urbanite  and  Cosmo. 
The  stacker  at  the  bottom  is  part 
of  the  Rockwell-Cjoss  Sta-Hi  line 


which  includes  an  extensive 
range  of  mailroom  equipment  and 
systems. 


CHICAGO  —  Rockwell-Goss, 
known  as  one  of  the  world’s  foremost 
manufacturers  of  newspaper  presses, 
is  by  no  means  just  that,  according 
to  Ron  White,  president  of  Rockwell 
International’s  Graphic  Systems 
Division.  "Rockwell-Goss  pre-press 
equipment  and  Sta-Hi  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems  are  integral  parts  of  our  family’’ 
he  said,  "and  our  people  are  busy 
meeting  the  demands  of  their  com¬ 
plex  role  as  representatives  of  a  one- 
source  supplier  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  systems. 

"By  offering  our  customers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  pre-press  equipment,  as 
well  as  Sta-Hi  mailroom  products 
and  systems,”  continued  White,  "our 
Rockwell-CJoss  presses  are  bracketed 
with  the  same  kind  of  quality  that’s 
made  them  so  highly  accepted  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  At  Rockwell- 
Goss,  our  equipment,  our  services 
and  our  total  commitment  are  de¬ 
voted  to  printing  production  —  and 
nothing  but  printing  production, 
both  newspaper  and  commercial. 
That’s  why  we  are  continually  be¬ 
coming  more  responsive  to  our 
customers.  And  why  we  offer 
capabilities  that  encompass  just 
about  every  operation  between  re¬ 
porter  and  reader.” 

A  sampling  of  the  Rockwell-(jross 
line  is  shown  in  the  box  at  left. 


For  more  information,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  S.  Central  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60650.  312/656-8600. 

Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


By  Dan  Lionel 
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Ad  scene 

Now— scannable,  numbered  coupons 


Coupon  misredemptions  come  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  but  they  all  add  up  to  an  ex¬ 
pensive  headache  for  advertisers.  With 
latest  figures  showing  that  75%  of  U.S. 
families  use  coupons  and  a  growth  pat¬ 
tern  of  15%  in  the  last  2  years,  no  one 
wants  to  pull  back  from  coupon  use. 
With  coupons  offering  face  values  rang¬ 
ing  from  40c  to  as  high  as  $1.00,  reflect¬ 
ing  inflated  price  tags,  the  misredemp- 
tion  game  gets  to  be  very  tempting. 

“Our  consecutively  numbered 
coupons  with  numbers  printed  in  a  com¬ 
puter  scannable  type  face  provide  a  sure 
fire  safe-guard  against  major  types  of 
misredemption,”  Gary  Blau,  president 
of  Marketing  Showcase,  Inc.,  told  E&P. 
The  recent  development  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  coupon  drop  by  Product  Mov¬ 
ers,  Blau’s  free  standing  insert  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  77  Sunday  newspapers  with  a 
total  circulation  of  27  million  every 
month. 

While  not  all  of  the  gilt  edged  food, 
drug  and  household  couponers  who  ap¬ 
pear  in  Product  Mover’s  insert  will 
utilize  the  numbered  coupons  those  who 
do  will  find  a  number  of  important  mar¬ 
keting  benefits  in  addition  to  the  se¬ 
curity  factor.  “We  shall  give  the  adver¬ 
tiser  a  list  of  which  numbers  appear  in 
each  market,”  said  Blau, “so  he  can  de¬ 
termine  where  the  product  is  moving  and 
where  it’s  not  moving.  Also,  the  sequen¬ 
tial  numbering  readily  adapts  itself  to 
games  like  instant  winners  and 
sweepstakes.” 

A  major  advertiser  is  planning  to  kick 
off  such  a  sweepstake  with  the  next 
coupon  drop  but  Blau  said  the  project  is 
being  kept  under  wraps. 

A  division  of  the  Charles  Offset  Com¬ 
pany,  N.Y.,  Marketing  Showcase  began 
its  corporate  life  in  1970  with  total  bil¬ 
lings  of  $500,000.  Currently  it  is  running 
at  a  $10  million  sales  pace  with  its  Prod¬ 
uct  Mover  insert  carrying  such  accounts 
as  General  Foods,  Nestles,  Scott  Paper, 
Heinz.  Colgate-Palmolive,  etc.  Last  year 
the  newspaper  insert  bill  was  in  excess  of 
$5  million.  Although  the  average  drop 
calls  for  77  Sunday  papers  in  A  and  B 
counties  the  list  can  go  up  to  120  papers 
with  to  35  million  circulation. 

Blau  restricts  the  inserts  to  Sunday 
newspapers  because  he  said  they  prove 
out  to  be  the  most  economic  and  effec¬ 
tive  buy.  His  average  cost  for  the  inserts 
is  $20  per  thousand.  “The  same  piece 
delivered  by  mail,”  he  noted,  “would 
cost  about  $130  per  thousand  but  you 
would  adapt  the  coupons  to  bring  the 
direct  mail  cost  down.” 

Blau  was  asked  whether  he  believed 
the  money  advertisers  spend  to  appear  in 
22 


his  co-operative  coupon  inserts  comes 
from  ROP  newspaper  linage  budgets.  He 
said  that  the  main  source  of  budget  shifts 
to  inserts  appears  to  come  from  direct 
mail  and  Sunday  supplements. 

To  spur  the  distributors  and  jobbers 
into  preparing  for  the  effects  of  the 
coupon  barrage  that  results  from  each 
Product  Mover  coupon  drop.  Marketing 
Showcase  has  a  special  arrangement 
with  Prof>ressive  Grocer  which  enables  it 
to  mail  out  an  advance  list  of  products 
and  the  denomination  of  the  coupons  to 
20,000  chain  store  managers  and  related 
buying  influences.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  its  project  drop  dates  well  over  a 
year  in  advance. 

Although  Marketing  Showcase  has  a 
media  department  which  maintains  an 
ongoing  check  on  the  newspapers  it  uses, 
Blau  indicated  that  there  was  generally 
little  change  in  the  list.  “Our  advertisers 
are  interested  in  ‘reach’.”  With  the 
products  represented  in  the  colorful 
coupon  brochure  of  a  type  that  families 
in  every  income  bracket  consumes,  de¬ 
mographics  play  a  less  important  role  in 
the  media  choice  than  numbers.  “Food 
products  account  for  the  number  one  use 
of  couponers  followed  by  soap  and 
household  products  with  health  items  fol¬ 
lowing  as  3rd  in  frequency  of  appear¬ 
ance.  Blau  finds  that  newspapers  have 
settled  down  to  doing  an  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  job  on  inserts  although  he  noted  that 
insert  rates  have  doubled  in  the  7  years 
his  company  has  been  in  existence. 

Asked  about  advertiser  reaction  to  the 
new  scannable  sequential  numbering 
system,  Blau  said  not  all  companies  are 
geared  up  to  utilizing  the  system  and 
those  whose  coupons  are  cleared  by  such 
companies  as  Reuben  Donnelly  or 
Neilsen  would  have  to  pay  an  extra 
charge.  There  is  also  a  small  additional 
charge  for  printing  the  numbers  on  the 
coupons.  “To  most  companies  whose 
coupons  are  in  5C  or  lOC  denominations, 
the  effect  of  misredemptions  are  some¬ 
what  exaggerated,”  he  said,  “and  adver¬ 
tisers  take  that  in  stride  with  clearing 
houses  spotting  obvious  frauds  such  as 
bulk  cuttings  and  mint  condition 
coupons.”  However,  for  those  with  high 
ticket  coupons  and  computer  capacity 
the  new  system  represents  an  important 
break-through. 

Jack  Raymond  dies 

John  D.  Raymond,  who  was  vice- 
president  for  New  York  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau.  Inc.,  died  November  4,  in 
the  New  Rochelle  Medical  Center,  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.  He  was  59  years  old. 
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New  York  dental  ads 
draw  response 

On  October  2,  one  day  after  the  new 
regulations  permitting  members  of  29 
professions  supervised  by  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  to  advertise 
went  into  effect.  Consumer  Dental  Ser¬ 
vices  ran  a  full  page  ad  in  Long  Island 
{N .Y .)  Newsday’s  Sunday  TV  magazine. 

Prior  to  the  ad  running.  Consumer 
Dental  Services  was  averaging  40  new 
patients  per  week.  During  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  first  ad,  CDS  made  more  than 
1,000  new  appointments  according  to 
Ron  Gold  of  Richmond  Advertising, 
which  handles  CDS  advertising. 

Since  October  2,  CDS  has  been  run¬ 
ning  a  full  page  ad  each  week  listing  its 
prices  for  x-rays,  fillings,  root  canal 
therapy,  crowns,  dentures  and  orthodon¬ 
tic  work.  The  ad  has  run  on  Thursdays, 
Newsday’s  Total  Market  Selling  day  dur¬ 
ing  which  all  non-dubscribers  receive  a 
special  free  copy  of  the  paper. 

The  weekly  average  of  new  appoint¬ 
ments  has  settled  into  600  per  week,  a 
1500%  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
CDS  had  before  advertising,  according 
to  Gold. 

Dave  Targe,  Newsday’s  vicepresident 
of  sales,  said  CDS  has  been  the  only 
dental  company  to  nm  ads  since  the  new 
law  went  into  effect. 

E&P’s  rep  to  move 

Ediior  &  Pi  bi.ishkr’s  advertising  sales 
representative  in  California,  Scott,  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Sands  Inc.,  will  relocate  to  new 
offices  on  November  28.  The  new  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  .3450  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite 
407.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010.  The  tele¬ 
phone  number — 213-382-6346 — remains 
the  same. 
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Canon  is  makina  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 
up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi- 


deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 
button. 

It's  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 

Better  still,  see  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824 
is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you’d  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We'll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 


tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 
Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon’s  superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It's  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 
half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to 
reproduce  onginals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  pnntouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double- 


Another  advantage:  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  “M’’  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It’s  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  high  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization.  _ 


□  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  information  on  the  NP-1824. 

□  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me 
what  the  NP-1824  can  do. 


Name. 


Canon 

PLAIN  PAPER  COPIER 


DI^I824 


Copier  Division  Canon  USA,  Inc.,  ep9 

10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11040 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Going  Too  Far-No.  523 


33rd  ANNUAL 

GREAT  LAKES ' 
NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 


Jan.  14, 15,16,17, 1978 

Vanderburgh  Auditorium 
and  Convention  Center 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Heodquorters  Hotel 

The  Executive  Inn 

600  Walnut  St 
EvonsviMe  Ind  47708 
Across  rrom  Convention  Center 


(THE  NUMBER  1  REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE  IN  THE  COUNTRY) 


For  Program  Information 
Please  Write-. 

PAUL  ROACHE 

Engraving  Superintendent, 
Courier  &  Press 

201  N.W.  2nd  St. 
Evansville.  Ind.,  47701 


NEW  PROGRAM 
FOR  EXHIBITORS: 

For  Booth  and  Exhibitor 
Program  Information 
Please  Write: 

Theodore  R.  Gardiner 

5612  Wallingwood  Dr. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  46226 

or 

Allen  Jensen 

811  Prince  Charles  Lane 

Schaumburg,  Illinois,  60172 


NeH’  Yorker  readers  are  familiar  with 
what  the  magazine  refers  to  as  “news- 
breaks,”  fillers  that  it  uses  to  plug  holes 
at  the  ends  of  columns.  Often  these  con¬ 
tain  errors  that  appeared  in  newspapers. 
Sometimes  the  reprinted  passages  are 
amusing  as  they  stand,  sometimes  the 
editors  add  a  comment.  Two  newsbreaks 
that  appeared  recently  made  a  special 
impression  on  me.  The  first  ran: 

“Journalism  students  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison  will  be  judged  on 
the  quality  of  their  writing  in  all  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  from  now  on.  [Emphasis 
added— RHC] 

“  ‘The  written  word  is  central  to  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communication,’ 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  students  are  informed  in  a 
“message”  from  the  school’s  director 
and  faculty  .  ,  . 

“William  A.  Hachten,  the  school’s  di¬ 
rector,  contended  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  skill  which  can  E)e  acquired  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  education  and  in  a 
liberal  education  is  ‘the  ability  to  write 
readable  English  prose.’ — Wisconsin 
State  Journal." 

“This  time.  Bill,  [was  the  New  York¬ 
er’s  comment]  you’ve  gone  too  far.” 

The  other  newsbreak,  which  simply 
carried  the  heading,  ‘‘No  Comment  De¬ 
partment,”  came  from  a  syndicated  tv 
column,  TVQA,  and  read  as  follows: 

“Q:  I’m  interested  in  knowing  why 
Harry  Reasoner  always  ends  the  ABC 
nightly  news  with  ‘for  Barbara  and  me, 
good  night’?  The  usage  of  me  is,  of 
course,  a  grammatical  error  and  should 
be  replaced  with  /.  Knowing  that 
Reasoner  and  Walters  are  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  this  seems  quite  unusual. — J.C.P. 

“A:.  .  .  language  changes  constantly. 
And  since  it  does,  the  best  that  anyone 
can  do  is  to  say  how  it  is  being  used,  and 
this  is  what  grammar  should  tell  us.  In 
natural,  well-bred  English  me  and  not  /  is 
the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  after  any 
verb,  even  the  verb  to  he.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  use  me  or  /,  the 
chances  are  that  me  is  better.  And  that’s 
what  Reasoner  prefers.” 

Both  these  fillers  made  me  laugh,  but 
after  a  little  reflection,  as  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  teacher  of  journalism,  I 
felt  more  like  crying.  Isn’t  it  bad  enough 
that  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
are  now  proclaiming  that  high  school  di¬ 
plomas  will  no  longer  be  awarded  to  stu¬ 
dents  unless  they  can  read  at  the  eighth- 
grade  level?  These  pronouncements  al¬ 
ways  make  me  wonder  what  happened  to 
the  old-fashioned  rule  that  prevailed 
when  1  was  in  school,  namely,  that  stu¬ 
dents  would  not  receive  diplomas  unless 


they  could  read  at  the  twelfth-grade 
level?  But  in  fact  the  question  of  reading 
competence  never  even  arose,  as  far  as  I 
can  recall.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  and 
required.  Now  journalism  students  in 
college  are  being  expected  to  be  able  to 
write.  What  next? 

Consider  the  second  filler.  The  ignor¬ 
ance  of  grammar  displayed  by  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  is  surely  bottomless. 
Still,  as  Mark  Twain  or  somebody  said, 
everyone  is  ignorant,  only  about  differ¬ 
ent  things.  One  might  expect,  however,  a 
basic  command  of  the  tools  of  his  trade 
from  a  journalist.  Beyond  this,  one  might 
expect  that  a  syndicated  column  would 
pass  under  the  eyes  of  a  couple  of  editors 
before  appearing  in  print. 

Ignorance  of  grammar  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  copy-editors  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual,  however.  I  have  sat  on  the  rims  of 
a  number  of  top  newspapers,  and  my 
estimate  is  that  the  operatives,  including 
the  slot  man,  are  all  playing  by  ear,  with 
the  occasional  exception  of  one  copy- 
editor  per  desk,  who  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  his  colleagues.  When  a  sim¬ 
ple  question  of  grammar  like  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated  above  arises,  they  not  only  do 
not  know  the  answer,  they  do  not  even 
know  how  to  go  about  looking  it  up.  And 
even  if  they  did,  it  is  a  rare  newspaper 
that  keeps  a  modem  grammar  (like  Per¬ 
rin  and  Ebbitt’s  Writer’s  Guide  and 
Index  to  English)  at  hand. 

Can  journalism  be  taught  without  re¬ 
quiring  students  to  be  able  to  write? 
Sure,  if  trigonometry  and  the  calculus 
can  be  taught  in  the  absence  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table. 

Lou  Jaffe  dies 

Louis  M.  Jaffe,  retired  account  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Multi- Ad  Services,  Inc., 
Peoria,  IL,  died  Novembers.  He  was  73. 

Jaffe  joined  Multi-Ad’s  Ad-Builder 
Division  in  1956  and  served  as  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Northeastern  representative  until 
his  retirement  in  1976.  During  his  career, 
Jaffe  also  presented  hundreds  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  seminars  for  newspapers  and 
publishing  personnel  throughout  the 
northeast. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with  Multi- 
Ad,  Jaffe  was  a  practicing  attorney  and 
government  investigator. 

Booth  raises  rates 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  have  raised 
national  advertising  rates  7%,  effective 
January  1,  1978.  George  J.  Kiefer,  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  for  Booth,  said  the 
higher  rates  ‘‘barely  cover  increased 
costs  and  inflation.” 
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Movement  — 

started  to  free 
jailed  editor 

Amnesty  International,  worldwide 
human  rights  organization,  has  asked 
newspaper  editors  in  the  United  States  to 
protest  the  imprisonment  of  Abdul 
Samad  bin  Ismail,  53,  managing  editor  of  U 
the  New  Straits  Times  newspaper  group  r< 
in  Malaysia.  C 

Samad  Ismail  was  arrested  June  22,  h 

1976,  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  has  been 
held  without  trial  under  the  Internal  Sec-  ^ 
urity  Act  of  1960.  The  government  is  e 
charging  him  with  involvement  in  com-  p 
munist  subversion.  a 

Amnesty  International's  local  chapter 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  chaired  by  Kate 
Wakerly,  managing  editor  of  Suburban  C 

Newspaper  Publications,  a  group  of  14  r 

weekly  papers  in  Santa  Clara  county,  has  1 

adopted  Samad  Ismail  and  is  appealing  to 
the  government  to  bring  him  to  a  trial,  or  ‘ 
release  him.  Wakerly  said  she  has  sent  '■ 
letters  to  some  100  U.S.  newspaper  edi-  * 

tors  asking  them  both  to  join  in  a  letter  . 
writing  campaign  and  to  comment  on 
the  case  in  news  columns  or  editorials,  ' 
especially  around  December  10,  desig-  ^ 

nated  human  Rights  Day.  ( 

Editors  who  would  like  more  informa-  ^ 

tion  on  the  case  of  Samad  Ismail  may  | 
contact  Wakerly  at  3144  David  Ave., 

Palo  Alto,  Ca.  94303  or  by  telephone  dur-  ‘ 
ing  the  day  at  (408)  255-7500  ex.  22. 

1 

Publishers  offer  reward  ( 

for  missing  reporter  ' 

Two  Tennessee  newspaper  publishers 
have  offered  a  reward  of  $1 ,000  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  missing  Washington  reporter.  i 

Larr-y  Fens  worth,  who  is  85  yuears  old 
and  the  oldest  working  newsman  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital,  disappeared  while  taking  a 
walk  near  his  daughter's  home  in  Warner, 

N.H.,  on  October  24.  The  reward  is  of¬ 
fered  by  Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle 
and  Tutt  S.  Bradford,  publisher  of  the 
Maryville- Alcoa  (Tenn.)  Daily  Times. 

OPUCO  re-acquires 
farm  magazine  ^ 

A  majority  interest  in  the  Farmer- 
Stockman  Publishing  Co.,  Dallas,  has 
been  bought  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co. 

The  Texas  organization  has  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  editions  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  300,000.  The 
firm  was  founded  in  1911  by  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  publishing  company  and 
five  years  ago  it  was  sold  to  a  group  of  / 
long-time  employes  who  have  operated 
as  a  Texas  corporation. 
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THE  TRAVELERS  OFFERS 
YOU  A  CUSHION  BETWEEN 

AROCKANDA 
HARD  PLACE 

Unemployment,  even  if  it  is  temporary,  can  be  like  being  between  a 
rock  and  a  hard  place.  With  all  the  job  hunting,  interviewing  and  de¬ 
cisions  to  be  made,  the  last  thing  you  need  to  worry  about  is  your 
health  insurance. 

Until,  of  course,  you  need  it.  In  many  cases,  your  group  health  plan 
expires  when  you  leave  your  company.  If  you  are  currently  “between 
positions,”  or  have  just  started  a  job  where  your  health  benefits 
aren’t  yet  in  effect.  The  Travelers  has  the  answer  for  you. 

It’s  our  60-  or  120-day  interim  medical  COM  PAC  policy.  COM  PAC 
covers  hospitalized  covered  family  members  up  to  $100  a  day  for 
room  and  board.  And,  this  benefit  is  payable  for  up  to  500  days.  The 
Travelers  COM  PAC  plan  also  pays  for: 

•  Intensive  Care  Charges  •  Physician’s  In-Hospital  Visits  •  Specific 
Surgical  Charges  •  Home  Health  Care  •  Emergency  Room  Charges 

•  Specific  Outpatient  Surgical  Charges  •  Up  To  The  Limits  Provided 

COM  PAC  also  offers  other  innovative  coverages,  including  coverage 
for  Second  Surgical  Opinion  Charges  and  Postoperative  Outpatient 
Care  Charges. 

COM  PAC  may  also  be  the  perfect  temporary  health  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  son  or  daughter  who  is  now  out  of  college,  seeking  his 
or  her  first  job,  and  who’s  no  longer  covered  under  your  health  insur¬ 
ance  plan. 

The  Travelers  COM  PAC  plan  is  a  non-renewable  contract.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details  of  the  coverage,  including  its  exclusions,  limitations  and 
costs  contact  your  local  Travelers  independent  agent  or  broker.  Or, 
write  Frank  Forbes,  Program  Manager,  LHFS,  8GS,  at  The  Travelers 
for  our  new  “IF”  brochure  —  with  no  obligation. 

The  Travelers  COM  PAC  Plan.  It  can  cushion  you  against  the  rock 
and  the  hard  place. 


THFTRAVHLFKS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

This  progratn  is  currently  not  available  in  the  following  states: 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina. 

Texas,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota.  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 


Maryland. 


Poems  from  a  reporters  notebook 


By  Lucille  deView 

Lucille  deView  is  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  News.  It  has 
become  a  habit  of  hers  to  write  a  poem  after  finishing  a 
moving  story  as  her  own  statement  of  the  experience. 
Herewith  are  a  selection  of  a  few  of  those  poems. 


AT  A  MURDER  TRIAL 

Emptiness: 

1  am  covering  a  murder  trial. 

It  takes  all  my  words. 

When  there  is  a  recess,  I  am  drained. 

I  sit  outside  in  the  hot  noon  sun 

And  read  some  poems  to  staff  back  some  words. 

But  when  it  is  time  to  go  inside  again, 

I  am  still  empty. 

Faces: 

1  have  looked  at  faces  all  day. 

One  face,  a  mother’s  whose  son 
Had  just  been  sentenced  to  prison. 

Was  breaking  into  a  grimace 

So  that  if  she  had  had  her  picture  taken. 

She  might  look  as  if  she  were  laughing. 

But  she  was  crying. 

1  sit  now  on  a  low  cement  wall 
So  1  can  see  only  feet 
As  they  pass  by. 

It  is  good. 

1  do  not  want  to  see  any  more  faces 
Just  now. 

Conflict: 

The  girl  in  white  shorts  and 
Black  lace  hose. 

Walks  up  and  down 
In  front  of  the  courthouse. 

She  is  cut  in  half  by  her  legs. 

The  upper  part  all  tailored. 

The  lower  part  ready  for  something  else. 


AFTERMATH 

She  had  been  raped 
at  knifepoint. 

She  was  telling  me  her  story 
for  the  newspaper. 

Sitting  in  her  kitchen  under 
a  dim,  bare  light  bulb,  I 
could  see  her  face  was  drained. 

Her  hands  shook. 

It  had  happened  some  months  before. 
She  had  just  won  her  case  against 
the  man  in  court, 
yet  she  was  not  jubilant. 

“I’m  afraid,’’  she  said. 

“I’m  afraid  of  everything.’’ 

While  we  were  still  talking, 
her  husband  came  home  from 
his  job  in  the  factory.  He 
wanted  to  show  how  considerate 
he  was  of  his  wife. 

“I’ve  forgiven  her,”  he  said. 

And  later:  “She  couldn’t 

help  it  that  he  was  a  black  man.” 


IT  MATTERS 

The  judge  was  talking  about  a  trial. 

“It  can  be  dehumanizing,’’  he  said. 
“There  was  a  dead  body.  His 
blood-stained  clothes  are  in  a 
brown  paper  bag  in  the  courtroom. 
But  who  was  he?  What  kind  of  man? 
What  kind  of  son?  What  kind  of 
husband?  No  one  asks  these 
questions.’’ 

Later,  questioning  a  defendant,  the 
judge  asked  where  the  man  lived 
and  the  man  said  with  his  mother, 
and  the  judge  said,  “Is  that  your 
mother,  the  lady  in  the  front  row 
who  looks  so  interested?’’ 

And  the  judge  sent  a  warm  smile  to 
the  mother,  leaning  forward,  a 
mother  whose  son  was  in  trouble  and 
who  was,  herself,  frightened.  The 
judge’s  smile  was  like  an  embrace, 
snaking  out  across  the  courtroom, 
enfolding  her  gently,  saying:  “It 
matters  who  your  son  is;  what  kind 
of  man  he  is;  it  matters  that  you 
are  his  mother.’’  It  was  kind. 


ADJUSTMENT  TO  DIVORCE 

The  interviews  were  easy,  after  all. 

Some  said  they  were  glad  to  be  divorced, 
they  had  never  been  happier. 

Others  said:  Oh,  well,  you  know, 
life  must  go  on. 

No  one  wept.  No  one  said  it  was  a  tragedy. 

In  the  end,  the  thing  which  was  unbearable 
was  how  well  everyone  had  adjusted. 


BOMB  THREAT 

Today  an  airline  announced  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  massive  extortion  plot  and  its 
planes  were  said  to  be  planted  with 
bombs. 

At  the  air  terminal,  people  came  with  their 
luggage  and  tickets  as  usual. 

I  was  among  the  reporters  asking  if  they 
were  at  all  troubled  by  the  threats 
of  bombs.  They  laughed  and  said  “no,” 
and  seemed  impatient  to  have  been 
asked. 

1  could  suddenly  see  myself  at  the  end  of 
the  world: 

There  would  be  those  who  would  walk 
into  the  fire  and  those  who  would  be 
afraid  and  try  to  flee. 

And  1  would  be  standing  there  asking 
how  they  felt. 
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Conference  held  on  media  ethics 


By  Bill  Kirtz 

Volunteering  the  view  that  “we’re 
doing  a  terrible  job  covering  the  city,” 
Boston  Globe  editor  Thomas  Winship 
told  a  media  ethics  conference  last  week 
that  “it  may  sound  crass  but  there’s 
stronger  readership  among  us  dull,  white 
suburbanites.” 

At  a  two-day  Institute  for  Democratic 
Communication  session  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Winship  said,  “it’s  not  realistic  to 
put  all  your  egi^s  into  the  city  basket.” 

Two-thirds  of  Globe  readers  live  in  the 
suburbs,  he  said,  adding  that  he  hoped  the 
two-thirds  of  his  reporters  who  live  in  the 
city  will  “put  the  heat  on  us  to  pay  more 
attention”  to  inner-city  problems  and 
minority  groups. 

Winship  called  “the  currently  fashion¬ 
able  idea  of  unlimited  access  to  the  media 
ridiculous,”  claiming  that  “we’d  6e  little 
more  than  a  Xerox  machine”  if  the 
Globe  opened  its  pages  to  all  who 
wanted  to  express  their  point  of  view  in 
print. 

He  was  “intrigued,”  though,  by  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  ombudsman  Dick  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  suggestion  that  readers  be 
guaranteed  “instant  editorial  comment” 
by  calling  in  protests  and  views. 


Former  Washington  Post  ombudsman 
and  current  Post  national  columnist 
Robert  Maynard  said  he  found  it  tempting 
to  rely  on  organized,  rather  than  grass¬ 
roots,  channels  of  communication.  He 
warned  colleagues,  however,  that  with 
only  800  non-whites  among  40,000  news¬ 
room  staffers,  reporting  on  race  “is  so 
vastly  distorted  as  to  be  dangerous.” 

To  broaden  a  paper’s  sense  of  what 
makes  news,  nationally-syndicated  col¬ 
umnist  Ellen  Goodman  said  more  women 
need  to  be  included  in  decisions  on  what 
stories  to  cover.  Excluding  women  from 
coverage  judgments,  she  said,  isn’t 
“malicious,  just  blindness.”  She  called 
newspapers  “essentially  the  record  of 
games  men  play:  sports,  politics  and  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Newspaper  Guild  secretary-treasurer 
Robert  M.  Crocker,  discussing  corporate 
influence  on  the  media,  said,  “we  should 
be  shamed  to  note  that  in  many  cases  the 
newspaper  is  positively  lusting  after  such 
influence.” 

Crocker,  who  after  his  talk  asserted  the 
Guild  isn’t  fighting  but  accommodating 
technical  innovations,  said  his  30,000 
member  organization  is  preparing  an 
ethics  code  which  will  condemn  news 
slanting  to  please  advertisers,  institutions 


and  “friends  or  associates  of  media  pro¬ 
prietors.” 

The  average  newspaper  ethics  code,  he 
maintained,  “appears  to  be  directed  al¬ 
most  exclusively  at  the  hired  hand,  who  is 
often  least  able  to  afford  the  virtues  it 
mandates.” 

Seeing  full-page  ads  more  likely  to 
threaten  a  paper’s  virtue  than  reporters’ 
junkets,  Crocker  said  the  proposed  code 
will  mandate  a  clear  separation  between 
soliciting,  preparing  and  presenting  news 
and  advertising. 

But  many  journalists  urged  colleagues 
to  fight  formal  or  informal  efforts  to 
codify  reporting  practices. 

“If  we  tried  to  codify  what  to  do  in  all 
cases,”  said  Boston  Sunday  Globe  man¬ 
aging  editor  Timothy  Leland — who 
shared  a  1972  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting — “we’d  gravely  inhibit  and 
impair  the  whole  investigative  process. 
The  only  thing  we  have  going  for  us  is  our 
own  tenacity,  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in 
seeking  out  secret  information.”  He  sees 
the  press  seriously  challenged  by  those 
considering  the  possibility  of  licensing 
journalists. 

To  Jack  Landau,  syndicated  legal  col- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  441  other  reporters  did. 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we’re  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  seventh  largest  writer  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 
insurance,  join  your  441  colleagues  who  turned  ^ 
to  State  Farm  last  year.  Call  our  public 
relations  department  at  309-662-2521  ~| 

or  662-2063. 


STATE  FARM  MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois  / 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Yule  Bruce  Frink 


Austin  (Tex.)  American-Stafesman  has  announced  three  promotions, 
with  Clayton  Frink  moving  from  managing  editor  to  business  manager,  and 
Jeff  Bruce  being  named  to  succeed  Frink  in  the  newsroom.  Barbara  Yule 
takes  on  expanded  duties  as  assistant  managing  editor  while  continuing  her 
Close  Calls  column.  Bruce  has  been  deputy  managing  editor  for  the  past 
year,  and  Yule  has  been  in  various  editing  and  supervisory  positions. 


Donald  Burks — appointed  director  of 
engineering  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Newspictures,  succeeding 
Jerome  J.  Callahan — retiring. 

David  Rutherford — named  director  of 
facsimile  development,  succeeding 
Dewey  Frezzolini — retiring. 

Burks  has  been  assistant  director  of 
engineering  since  transferring  to  New 
York  last  year  from  San  Francisco, 
where  he  was  Pacific  Division  chief 
engineer. 

:)c  9(e  9|c 

Allen  C.  Jensen,  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Chicaf>o  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News — named  director  of 
engineering  a  newly-created  position. 


with  the  NEW 
AD-BUILDER 
Space  Selling  System! 

The  new  Ad-Builder  is  designed  to  fill 
all  your  local  advertising  needs!  Every 
monthly  issue  is  full  of  motivating, 
ready-to-sell  and  print  art.  The  kind  of 
down  to  earth  art  that  makes  sense  to 
your  advertisers.  And  sized  for  the 
smaller  ad  layouts  you  use  most!  Ad- 
Builder  also  features  dozens  of  ideas 
and  helpful  demonstrations,  seasonal 
merchandising  themes,  color  separa¬ 
tions  and  much,  much  more. 

You'll  always  be  a  winner  with  Ad- 
Builder  ....  Increased  sales  ...  in¬ 
creased  linage  .  .  .  more  profit! 

Send  for  your  free  sample  issue  today 
or  call  toll  free  800-447-1950 
M  Ad- Builder  Division,  Dept  B 
Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc., 

1720  West  Detweiller  Drive, 

Peoria,  Illinois  61614 


Harry  O.  Haskell,  grandson  of  Henry 
J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
many  years — named  music  editor  of  the 
Star,  succeeding  the  late  John  C.  Has¬ 
kins.  Haskell  at  one  time  was  a  Star 
copyboy  and  formerly  a  writer  for  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin. 

♦ 

Jack  Stamper,  publisher  of  the  Hugo 
(Okla.)  Daily  News — named  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

♦  ♦  * 

Eric  Meskauskas,  former  magazine 
photographer — named  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  San  Francisco 

Examiner  from  picture/layout  editor  of 
the  Examiner’s  Scene  section.  Meskaus¬ 
kas  was  managing  editor  of  the  Overseas 
Weekly  before  becoming  art  director  of 
Family  magazine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  Walsh,  music  critic  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 

Chronicle — ^joined  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  the  same  capacity,  replacing 
Alexander  Fried — retired. 

^  * 

Jay  T.  Harris,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  and  urban  affairs  and  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Urban  Journalism  Center  at  North¬ 
western  University — named  assistant 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
and  will  serve  as  director  of  graduate 
admissions  and  financial  aid  and  direc¬ 
tor,  placement  office.  Harris  succeeds 
Robert  E.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  retired. 

Philip  Burgert — appointed  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Gannett  Urban  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center.  He  has  been  a  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capitol  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Sheldon  Eisenman — appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ampress  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Laguna  Niguel, 
California  from  corporate  staff  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company,  Los  Angeles. 


Timothy  J.  Hetz — named  press  secret¬ 
ary  to  Congresswoman  Shirley 
Chisholm,  D-N.Y.,  from  press-secretary 
to  Massachusetts  Lt.  Governor  Thomas 
P.  O’Neill  III.  He  worked  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  subsequently  went  into  public 
relations. 

♦  * 

Tom  Haggerty — appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning 
Union  and  Sunday  Republican  from 
executive  city  editor.  David  Humphrey, 
assistant  city  editor — succeeds  Haggerty 
as  executive  city  editor. 

4c  ^  9|e 

Neil  L.  Perry — promoted  from  city 
editor  of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Rec¬ 
order  to  newly  created  position  of  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  managing  editor  on  special 
assignment.  John  G.  Gaife — promoted 
from  assistant  to  acting  city  editor. 

4e  3|e  4e 

Jacqueline  M.  DeGroff,  a  legal  assis¬ 
tant  specializing  in  employe  benefit  pro¬ 
grams — named  employe  benefits  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

4c  4(  4( 

Michael  E.  Jones — from  copy  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  to  copy 
editor,  Louisville  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

Anthony  Ripley,  associate  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Denver — 
promoted  to  managing  editor  following 
resignation  of  Tom  Gavin. 

Bob  Burns — from  head  of  features  to 
assistant  managing  editor  for  national ' 
and  international  news,  a  new  job,  and 
Ai.  Knight,  formerly  the  newspaper’s 
only  assistant  managing  editor — now  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  metropolitan 
news,  also  a  new  post. 

John  Swagerty,  formerly  sports 
editor — now  assistant  managing  editor 
for  departmental  affairs,  a  new  post  in¬ 
cluding  supervision  of  feature  sections. 
James  Crawford — new  title  of  chief 
editorial  writer. 
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Elizabeth  Cooper,  garden  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner — honored  by  having  a 
new  camellia  named  for  her.  The  variety, 
developed  by  Tammia  Nursery  in 
Louisiana,  is  registered  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Camellia  Society.  Cooper  has  been  a 
Banner  staffer  30  years. 

Ht  Hi 

Lee  Spaulding — named  managing 
editor  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call.  He  has  been  city  editor  and 
newsroom  chief  since  January  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  news  editor  of  the  Loveland 
(Colo.)  Daily  Reporter-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Talmadge  W.  Atkins,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  Press  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Johnson  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle — retired. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Don  H.  Sease,  formerly  with  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager — named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser- 
Alabama  Journal,  succeeding  George 
Lawrence,  who  retires  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

«  «  ♦ 

Boyd  Baughman — appointed  personnel 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  is 
formerly  vicepresident  for  human  re¬ 
sources  LaGrange  State  Bank  in  Illinois. 

Stephen  F.  Rose— elected  president  of 
Sun  Publications,  Inc.,  Overland  Park, 
Kansas,  and  former  president  Stan 
Rose— elected  to  chairman  of  the  board. 
Sun  publishes  14  twice- weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Val  McLean — named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Record  News  from  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  Statesman. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Dine,  wire  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News — retired.  With  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  year  at  the  New  York  Post, 
he  has  been  with  the  News  since  1944. 

«  4c  ♦ 

Jim  Koleszar — promoted  from  major- 
national  sales  manager  to  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram.  Dennis  Christen¬ 
sen,  formerly  assistant  manager  of 
Koleszar’s  department — promoted  to 
manager. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

Margaret  Stack  Ross — joined  This 
Week,  Peachtree  City,  Georgia  as  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  from  high 
school  journalism  instructor  in 
Blytheville,  Arkansas.  Also  joining  This 
Week  as  advertising  sales  representative 
— Carole  Davidson. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dave  Whitney — named  economics 
editor  for  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Florida  Horse  Magazine, 
Ocala  and  news  editor  of  the  Ocala 
Star-Banner. 


Dr.  Horacio  Aguirre,  editor,  Diario  las  Americas,  Miami,  translating 
for  Dr.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  editor.  La  Prensa,  Managua, 
Nicaragua  (at  right),  one  of  the  1977  Maria  Moors  Cabot  award- 
winners,  as  he  addressed  the  luncheon  hosted  by  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Seated  are  UPl  President  Rod  Beaton  and  Argentina  Hills, 
publisher  of  El  Mundo,  San  Juan,  and  president  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association. 


Edward  K.  Gaylord  II,  a  junior  at 
Texas  Christian  University — named  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  He  is 
the  son  of  publisher  Edward  L.  Gaylord 
and  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times.  In  addition  to  his 
college  work,  young  Gaylord  is  manager 
of  a  ranch  in  Montague  County,  Texas. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don  Schultz,  former  senior  vice- 
president,  Tracy-Locke  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations,  Dallas — joined  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  as  assistant  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4c  4e  4c 

Lewis  Silverman,  formerly  with  Dow 
Jones-Wu//  Street  Journal — ^joined 
MacNeil-Lehrer  Report,  WNET-13  Pub¬ 
lic  Broadcasting  System,  as  a  staff  repor¬ 
ter  covering  economics  and  business. 
Prior  to  Dow  Jones,  Silverman  was  with 
Reuters. 

*  *  * 


Marshall  Molloy — ^from  editor,  CBI 
Magazine,  defunct  monthly  publication 
of  Connecticut  Business  &  Industry  As¬ 
sociation,  Hartford,  to  public  relations 
staff,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  Earlier,  he  was  reporter,  de¬ 
funct  Hartford  Times. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 

22  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Charleston,  W.  Va.  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  announced  major  management 
appointments: 

Charles  M.  Avampato — promoted 
from  treasurer  to  vicepresident,  finance. 
An  employe  of  the  company  since  1971, 
he  is  a  certified  public  accountant. 

David  W.  Zinn,  formerly  controller — 
named  treasurer  and  controller.  He 
joined  Charleston  Newspapers  in  1973  as 
assistant  controller  and  is  a  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant. 

Craig  L.  Selby,  formerly  personnel 
director — advanced  to  assistant  to  the 
general  manager.  He  has  been  employed 
by  CN  since  1%8,  and  was  in  advertising 
outside  sales  until  1974,  when  he  became 
personnel  director. 

Kenneth  K.  Kniceley — promoted 
from  composition  department  manager 
to  production  director.  He  has  been  an 
employe  of  the  company  since  1950. 

4c  4c  4c 

Barbara  Price,  Texas  Tech  University 
communications  graduate — named 
editor  of  the  West  Texas  Times  of  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED 
'TMC?'IFYOU  NEED 
A  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 
AUDIT,  C^A^C  WILL 
AUDIT  THE  CONTROLLED 
PORTION. 


Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Inc 
Leonia,  New  Jersey  07605  (201 )  947  4585 
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N ewspeople  in  the  news 


Mary  Margaret  Byrne, 
Modern  Living  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  the  Sunday 
Ledger-Enquirer,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  of  the  Columbus 
Ledger  with  responsibility 
for  editorial  policy  and 
most  of  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  She  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  Ledger's  and 
the  weekend  papers' 
editorial  boards  and  will 
write  a  column  for  the 
Sunday  editorial  page. 
Byrne  has  spent  her  entire 
journalistic  career  with  the 
Ledger  in  various  report¬ 
ing,  and  editing  posts. 


Bob  McNally,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
is  the  top  award  winner  in 
the  Florida  Outdoor  Writ¬ 
ers  Association  competi¬ 
tion,  having  picked  up  five 
awards.  NcNally  won  first 
in  feature  story  with  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  seatrout,  second  in 
columns  and  third  place 
honors  in  news,  color  pho¬ 
tography,  and  special 
support  media.  Before 
joining  the  Times-Union  in 
1975,  McNally  was  out¬ 
door  editor  to  The  Trib,  a 
weekly  publication  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  where 
his  father,  Tom,  is  out¬ 
doors  editor. 


Laura  Longley  Babb, 
associate  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  Maga¬ 
zine.  While  with  the  Writ¬ 
ers  Group  she  edited  sev¬ 
eral  books  including 
"Keeping  Posted:  One 
Hundred  Years  of  News 
from  The  Washington 
Post,"  just  published.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  group  in 
1973,  Babb  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  editor  at  Playboy 
magazine  from  1970  to 
1972  and  associate  editor 
of  Washingtonian  Maga¬ 
zine  from  1972  to  1973. 


Robert  E.  Shryock,  a 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  editor  for  5  years,  has 
been  named  to  the 
newly-created  role  of 
ombudsman  for  the  news¬ 
paper's  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  He  will  be  available 
Tuesdays  through  Fridays 
in  the  afternoon  to  answer 
reader's  questions  relative 
to  editorial  content. 
Shryock  has  held  titles  of 
assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor,  and 
more  recently  director  of 
newsroom  administration. 
He  will  continue  his  other 
administrative  duties  and 
a  twice-weekly  column. 


Bill  Clayton,  assistant  circulation  Fred  Maly,  for  23  years  outdoor  editor  Martin  J.  Hughes,  former  classified 

promotion  manager  for  the  New  York  of  the  San  Antonio  Light — named  by  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily  Star — 
Daily  News — named  International  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  21-  to  display  advertising  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  east-  member  Marine  Fisheries  Advisory  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 
em  region  president.  Committee.  *  ♦  * 

news  for  years — to  the 

(Calif.)  Searchlight  Courier  as  reporter. 

if  *  * 

management  consultants 
specializing  in  executive  recruitment 

With  more  than  twelve  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  Car\  Youngs  and  Mike  Walker 
have  assisted  companies  of  all  sizes  in 
recruiting  management  personnel. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your 
hiring  needs,  call:  312-693-7021. 


4c  :)e  ]|c 

Stephen  Hamblett,  vicepresident. 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  Newspa¬ 
pers — elected  chairman  of  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

9(C  4c 

David  A.  Lawer,  formerly  with  the 
Sunhury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item — to  classified 

[advertising  manager  of  the  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Star. 
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O.  Wayne  Botkin,  advertising  director 
of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Evening 
Press  since  1958 — to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Michael  F.  Grimes,  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  past  9  years.  Botkin, 
who  will  continue  to  serve  the  news¬ 
papers  as  director  of  special  projects,  has 
been  a  newspaper  man  for  55  years, 
starting  in  Centralia,  Missouri  as  a  print¬ 
er's  devil  and  working  at  a  number  of 
mid-west  papers  before  joining  the  Mun¬ 
cie  Evening  Press  in  1SW5. 


Harry  Blatt — appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner.  Until  recently  he  held  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  at  the  New  York  Post  and  his 
background  also  includes  advertising 
manager  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Milo  Sutton — assumed  supervisory 
responsibility  for  all  promotion,  market¬ 
ing  research,  ad  campaigns  and  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  community  relations.  He 
moved  from  director  of  promotion  and 
creative  services  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  earlier  was  with  Copley 
Newspapers. 

Roger  C.  Slattery — to  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Herald  Examiner’s  Califor¬ 
nia  Living  magazine  from  director  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  for  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Four  new  departmental  managers  have 
been  named  in  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions’  newspapers;  Joe  Sullivan,  who 
has  been  editor  of  the  Nevada  (Mo.) 
Daily  Mail  and  Sunday  Herald  for  the 
past  five  years — to  executive  editor  of 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner.  Prior 
to  going  to  Nevada,  Sullivan  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Idahonian,  Moscow, 
Idaho;  V/all  Street  Journal,  New  York; 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Doug  Anstaett — replaces  Sullivan  as 
editor  of  the  Nevada  newspapers  follow¬ 
ing  a  two-year  stint  as  farm  editor  of  the 
Topeka  Capital-Journal.  The  new  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Nevada  newspap¬ 
ers  is  another  former  Capital-Journal 
staffer,  Pete  Esser,  whose  father  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independence  newspaper. 

Dan  Pierce— joins  Stauffer  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kan.) 
Daily  Traveler.  Pierce  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  Edmond  (Okla.)  Sun  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  staff  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  two  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Kohler — named  director  of 
editorials  and  station  services  for 
WCBS-tv,  New  York.  He  formerly  was 
an  editorial  writer/columnist  for  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun,  Long  Island,  and  earlier  with 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ohserx’er. 

«  « 

George  S.  Smith,  former  editor  of  the 
Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Journal — named 
executive  editor  of  the  Texarkana 
(Texas)  Gazette  and  Daily  News. 

*  * 

Ray  Finefrock,  former  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  Courd’  Alene  (Idaho) 
Press — named  sports  editor,  succeeding 
Doug  Clark,  named  news  editor. 

♦  *  * 

Deborah  Lee — named  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  King  Newservice, 
Seattle,  replacing  Donna  Kanter,  moved 
to  Newsweek  Broadcasting,  New  York. 
* 

Eugene  J.  Kabat — appointed  president 
of  Pennysaver  Publications,  Laguna 
Niguel,  California.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  reader  ad  sales  and  display 
sales. 
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Robert  Roy  Metz  (center),  president 
and  editor  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As- 
eociation,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
Scripps  College's  50th  Founders  Day  in 
Claremont,  California  with  NEA  celeb¬ 
rating  its  75th  anniversary  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Both  Scripps  and  the  news  service 
share  the  same  founder,  Ellen  Browning 
Scripps.  From  left,  Kenneth  Rhodes, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Scripps  Col¬ 
lege  trustees;  Metz;  and  John  H.  Chan¬ 
dler,  president  of  the  college. 

Joe  Woolsey,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sulphur  Springs  (Texas)  News-Telegram 
since  1935 — named  executive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Vance  Newell,  formerly  Houston 
Chronicle  staffer  but  more  recently  staff 
writer  for  the  Liberty  (Texas) 
Vindicator — named  Vindicator  news 
editor  succeeding  Mrs.  Pat  Bean  who 
has  moved  with  her  husband  to  Lewis¬ 
ville  where  he  is  Lewisville  Leader  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Frank  Puckett,  Jr. — named  general 
manager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Journal-News  and  Journal  Publishing 
Co.  He  joined  the  Journal-News  from  the 
Galesburg  (IW.)  Register-Mail,  where  he 
has  been  publisher-general  manager 
since  1975.  His  newspaper  career  began 
in  1964  at  the  Greencastle  (Ind.)  Daily 
Banner;  in  1968  he  moved  to  the 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Review  as 
general  manager  and  in  1974  accepted  a 
similar  post  with  the  Plainfield  (Ind.) 
Messenger. 

if  it 

Robert  Richelderfer,  a  member  of  the 
retail  advertising  sales  staff  at  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  for  the  past 
seven  years — named  to  fill  the  newly 
created  position  of  national  advertising 
manager.  During  the  past  six  months, 
Richelderfer  has  been  responsible  for 
developing  cooperative  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  for  retail  advertisers.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Call-Chronicle,  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Quakertown  (Pa.) 
Free  Press. 

sK  9(C  ♦ 

Charles  Bernard — named  UPI  man¬ 
ager  for  South  Asia  with  headquarters  in 
Singapore.  His  area  of  responsibility  will 
include  Singapore,  Malaysia,  Indonesia, 
Burma  and  Thailand.  Bernard  joined 
UPI  in  London  in  1944.  Subsequent  as¬ 
signments  included  Berlin,  Vienna,  San 
Francisco,  Honolulu,  Sydney  and 
Teheran. 


Now  there’s  apowerful  new  way 
to  sell  Bu^do  on  Sunday. 


The  News  -  the  paper 
that  has  the  best 
market  coverage  in  the 
Buffalo  ADI,  Monday 
through  Saturday  - 
has  introduced  a  new 
Sunday  edition. 

The  Sunday  News  is 
full  of  the  kinds  of 
features  that  really 
draw  readers.  And 
we’re  confident  it  will 


reach  a  lot  more  of 
the  people  who  want 
to  buy  the  products 
you’re  selling. 

Get  in  on  one  of  the 
most  exciting  media 
opportunities  now 
available  in  Buffalo: 
The  News,  every  day 
of  the  year.  For  more 
information,  call  Hugh 
G.  Monaghan  at 
(716)  849-3422. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York  ffTBOTl 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  riTl^l 
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101— GANG  OF  PECKSNIFFS  and  other  com¬ 
ments  on  newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  A  collection  of  Mencken's 
columns,  essays  and  articles  reflecting  his  impatience 
with  his  brethren  of  the  press  and  his  critical  appraisal 
of  the  world.  Selected,  edited  and  introduced  with  a 
profile  of  Mencken  as  a  newsman  by  Theo  Lippmann, 
Jr.  206  pages.  $8.95 

103 —  The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader's 
Dictionary  of  MISUNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED, 
MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS— /.aurence  Urdang, 
editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  best- 
educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't 
define  when  someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words 
we  understand  when  we  read  them  but  not  when  we 
hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 

104—  PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPO¬ 
RARY  USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris 
with  a  panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the 
syndicated  column  "Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom"  have 
prepared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to 
idioms,  slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  '"ith  opinions  on  dis¬ 
puted  usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 


128— THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE 
PRESS,  by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more 
than  500  quotations  from  tne  famous,  the  infamous,  and 
the  nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  includ¬ 
ing  "The  Presidents"  and  "The  Tyrants"  Indexed,  137 
pages.  $5.95 


129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


lOS-AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970s, 

by  Ernest  C.  Hynds.  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  including  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
all  types:  black,  college,  conventional,  etc.  Discusses 
new  techniques  in  editorial  and  production  areas,  own¬ 
ership  trends,  computers,  scanners,  VDTs.  Particular 
attention  to  newspaper-government  relations.  349 
pages,  indexed.  $13.50 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $3.50 

109— THE  IMPERATIVE  OF  FREEDOM— A 

philosophy  of  Journalistic  Autonomy,  by  John  C. 
Merrill.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  central  subject, 
social  responsibility  of  the  press  a  major  sub-topic. 
"Journalistic  autonomy  is  the  imperative  for  those  who 
want  to  participate  in  journalism  on  a  really  human 
level."  228  pages,  indexed.  $10.00 

112— THE  CREATION  OF  CONSENT— PuW/c  Re¬ 
lations  in  Practice,  by  Charles  S.  Steinberg,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Communication  at  Hunter  College.  De¬ 
velops  the  thesis  that  public  relations,  practiced  with 
integrity  in  an  age  of  mass  media,  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  process  of  mass  communication  and  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  healthy  functioning  of  our  economic,  social, 
political  and  social  institutions.  315  pages.  $13.50 

115—  HANDLING  NEWSPAPER  TEXT— An  Illus¬ 

trated  Guide  to  Putting  News  into  Print,  by  Harold 
Evans,  editor  of  The  Sunday  Times,  London.  From  a 
guide  to  text  type,  its  design  and  usage,  to  editing  copy, 
with  examples  applicable  to  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain. 
366  pages.  $11.95 

116—  NEWS  HEADLINES,  by  Harold  Evans.  An 
illustrated  guide  to  the  writing  of  headlines  as  well  as 
style  and  typography  with  a  23-page  glossary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  11 
pages  of  useful  synonyms.  150  pages.  $11.95 

117—  NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 

Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS, 

by  Daniel  R.  Williamson.  For  students  and  others 
interested  in  writing  features  for  newspapers.  Basic 
elements  and  techniques  explained  with  suggested 
exercises  and  practical  review  material.  218  pages, 
indexed.  $12.50 

123— REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein,  consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  author  of  "Headlines  and  Deadlines"  has  created 
an  unconventional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390 
entries)  of  meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words. 
277  pages.  $10.00 


131— BEYOND  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Feature  Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with 
features  for  newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for 
broadcast  news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety 
of  features  for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexe(L  264 
pages.  $9.95 


132— A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


136— A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 
MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 


138— ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to 
writing  nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former 
writer  and  editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Life,  the  book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author 
teaches  at  Yale.  Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach 
good  English  that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and 
good  nonfiction.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many 
famous  writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how  to" 
book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of 
outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested 
assignments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
pages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 


140— THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  by  Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at 
University  of  Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with 
humor  and  common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of 
straightforward  and  honest  English.  160  pages,  In¬ 
dexed.  $7.95 


145— ELECTRONIC  COMPOSITION  by  N.  Edward 
Berg,  founder  of  Hendrix  Electronics  and  a  technical 
consultant  to  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  A 
comprehensive  reference  to  contemporary  typesetting 
technology  with  chapters  on  input  considerations,  edit¬ 
ing  and  corrections,  storage,  processing,  investment 
cost  effectiveness,  etc.  Contains  a  30()-word  glossary  of 
computer  jargon  plus  a  T.OOO-word  "exceptions  dictio¬ 
nary'  on  hyphenation.  384  pages  8^4  x  IIV4.  $48.00 


146— PRECISION  JOURNALISM,  A  Reporter’s 
Introduction  to  Social  Science  Methods,  by  Philip 
Meyer.  The  former  Nieman  Fellow  teaches  the  jour¬ 
nalist  how  to  use  and  profit  from  the  qualitative 
methods  of  the  social  scientists,  the  use  of  statistics  for 
interpreting  data  and  testing  hypotheses,  how  to 
analyze  polls  and  surveys,  and  to  finance,  organize  and 
conduct  surveys.  342  pages.  $11.50 


147_FREED0M  of  THE  PRESS  FOR  WHOM? 
The  Right  of  Access  to  Mass  Media,  by  Jerome  A. 
Barron.  The  author  critically  analyzes  how  media  func¬ 
tion  and  describes  public  pressures  for  greater  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  media  and  the  means  by  which  greater 
public  access  to  media  can  be  achieved.  His  basic  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  First  Amendment  should  be  restored  to 
the  reader,  the  viewer,  the  listener.  368  pages.  $3.95 


148— investigative  REPORTING  by  David  An¬ 
derson  and  Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of 
techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting  illustrating 
some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an 
accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 


150 — SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing, 
Radio  and  Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  manual  pinpointing  the  danger  zones  of  libel, 
contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  and  obscenity.  238 
pages.  $9.50 


151— THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by 

Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A  manual  for  newspaper  copy 
editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating  the  editing 
process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 


152—  REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V. 

Sheehan.  A  teaching  tool  for  news  writing  and  report¬ 
ing.  Analysis  and  examples  of  types  of  journalistic 
literature — interviewing,  feature  writing,  situation 
story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $7.95 

153—  THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe. 

Three  sections  on  argumentation,  description,  and  nar¬ 
ration  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principal  skills  of 
expository  writing,  followed  by  chapters  on  a  variety  of 
specialize  forms  of  writing.  "Every  would-be  writer's 
task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  personality," 
216  pages.  $5.95 

154—  NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS  by  Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  hand¬ 
book  on  the  organization  and  operation  the  courts  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal  law,  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  proce¬ 
dures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  build¬ 
ing,  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and 
writing  the  news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 

157—  THE  UNSEEING  EYE.  The  Myth  of  Televi¬ 
sion  Power  in  National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E. 
Patterson  and  Robert  D.  McClure.  A  challenge  to 
the  experts  from  media,  politicians  and  academics,  of¬ 
fering  proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  televi¬ 
sion  news  and  televised  political  advertising  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elec¬ 
tions.  Based  on  2,000  hour-long  interviews  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  1972  campaign.  218  pages.  $7.95 

158—  HELP:  The  Useful  Almanac,  1977-1978, 

edited  by  Arthur  E.  Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on 
just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of  Consumer  News  Inc. 
Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the  worst  from 
automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  out  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer. 
Indexed.  442  pages.  $4.95 

161— THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John 
Brady.  The  editor  of  Writer's  Digest  says  "interview¬ 
ing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession;  rarely  a  science,  some¬ 
times  an  art."  Researching  the  subject,  asking  the  ques¬ 
tions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  how  to  handle  those  "off  the  record"  com¬ 
ments.  244  pages,  indexed.  $9.95 


Valuable  Additions  for  a  Professional  Library 


A  collection  of  books  about  the  newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing, 
writing  and  related  subjects  available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher. 


162— MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

edited  by  Kenneth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A 
collection  of  50  major  Supreme  Court  cases  and 
selected  reprints  of  important  articles  from  leading  law 
journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of  privacy, 
and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  4()0 
pages.  $14.50 


163— INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich 
Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A  collection  of  45  sig¬ 
nificant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring  the 
hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Sub¬ 
jects  include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the 
world's  media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
national  development  and  mass  media,  international 
news  flow  and  propaganda.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$22.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$13.95 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by 

George  E.  Stevens  and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and 
legal  decisions  involving  the  student  press  showing  how 
the  law  has  been  appli^  to  school  officials  and  student 
journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity,  contempt,  ad¬ 
vertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy.  In¬ 
dexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166— LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program 
for  beginning  journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice, 
damages  both  compensatory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound 
typewritten  booklet.  116  pages.  $4.50 


167— PHOTOGRAPHER’S  MARKET  1978— 

Classified  listing  of  1,616  places  for  the  photographer 
to  sell  his  photos — periodicals,  ad  agencies,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms,  book  publishers,  audiovisual  firms,  photo 
agencies,  etc.  Indexed.  390  pages.  $9.95 


168— WRITER'S  MARKET  1978— Classified  listing 
of  4,454  places  for  authors  to  sell  their  books,  articles, 
fiction,  fillers,  plays,  gags,  verse,  etc.  Indexed.  894 
pages.  $13.95 


169— THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT,  a  compilation  of 
the  136  Supreme  Court  cases  adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  issues.  Originally  published  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Bicentennial  Edition.  48  pages.  $2.00 


171— MYSTERY  WRITER'S  HANDBOOK  edited 
by  Lawrence  Treat.  Twenty-seven  members  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Writers  of  America  contribute  to  telling  aspiring 
whodunit  authors  how  theydunit,  including  how  to  get 
along  with  editors.  275  pages.  $8.95 


172— WRITING  IN  STYLE,  from  the  Style  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  edited  by  Laura  Longley  Babb. 
A  focus  on  the  human  dimension  in  the  news.  The  best 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  286 
pages.  $5.95 


173-OF  THE  PRESS,  BY  THE  PRESS,  FOR  THE 
PRESS,  AND  OTHERS,  TOO.  A  study  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  news  business  from  the  news  pages,  edito¬ 
rials  and  columns  of  the  Washington  Post,  plus  inter¬ 
nal  staff  memos  on  policies,  procedures,  techniques. 
Editored  by  Laura  Longley  Babb  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group.  246  pages.  $5.95 


174— DONE  IN  A  DAY:  100  Years  of  Great  Writing 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  edited  by  Dick  Griffin 
and  Rob  Warden.  Selections  of  the  fine  art  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  from  the  Little  Big  Horn  to  Saigon— 
George  Ade,  Eugene  Field,  Bob  Casey,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ben  Hecht,  to  name  a  few.  473  pages.  $15.()0 


175— HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  OWN  PUBLIC  RE¬ 
LATIONS  by  H.  Gordon  Lewis.  A  reference,  manual 
and  reference  for  conducting  public  relations  with 
examples  of  specific  programs  tailored  for  70  differem 
business,  professional  and  institutional  outlets.  Indexed 
251  pages.  $9.95 


176— AFTERNOON  STORY,  The  History  of  the 
New  Orleans  States-ltem,  by  John  Wilds.  Thirty- 
two  dailies  were  established  since  the  launching  of  the 
Item  in  1877  and  29  died.  This  is  a  story  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  battles,  co-mingled  with  the  history 
of  the  city,  through  changes  in  ownership  and  Huey 
Long.  Indexed.  328  pages.  $9.95 


177— MAIN  STREET  MILITANTS,  edited  by  How¬ 
ard  Rusk  Long.  An  anthology  of  28  personal  experi¬ 
ences  of  weekly  newspaper  editors  and  their  battles  for 
press  freedom  published  in  Grassroots  Editor  1960- 
1972.  For  exposing  corruption  and  supporting  honesty 
in  government  and  business,  these  editors  suffered  bod¬ 
ily  injury,  destruction  of  their  plants,  threats  against 
their  lives.  A  fascinating  collection.  Indexed.  158 
pages.  $10.00 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione.  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


180—  REVIEWING  FOR  THE  MASS  MEDIA,  by 

Todd  Hunt.  The  craft  of  reviewing  for  newspapers 
large  and  small,  maga2ines  and  television.  Techniques 
on  reviewing  major  subjects  such  as  books,  drama, 
films,  music,  dance,  arts,  etc.  Obligations  of  the  re¬ 
viewer,  problems  of  audience,  authority  of  the  critic. 
1%  pages,  paperback.  Index^.  $7.95 

181—  EXISTENTIAL  JOURNALISM,  by  John  C. 

Merrill,  Author  of  several  books  on  mass  communica¬ 
tions  examines  the  existential  journalist's  role  in  the 
"corporate"  journalistic  system  and  the  individual's  po¬ 
tential  freedom  within  the  system.  A  follow-up  to  Mer¬ 
rill's  "The  Imperative  of  Freedom."  158  pages.  Inde¬ 
xed.  $9.50 


182— A  SURVEY  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Ronald  G.  Hicks.  An  analysis  of  the  important 
mass  media — newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio, 
television,  motion  pictures  and  sound  recordings.— by 
the  director  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Media-related  industries  such  as  wire 
services,  syndicates,  advertising  and  public  relations 
also  discussed.  372  pages.  Paperback.  $7.95 


183— UNION  PRINTERS  AND  CONTROLLED 
AUTOMATION  by  Harry  Kelber  and  Carl 
Schlesinger.  A  revision  and  expansion  of  Dr.  Kelber's 
doctoral  dissertation  of  1%5  with  the  assistance  of 
Schlesinger  of  New  York's  "Big  6."  A  history  of  the 
union's  policies  and  actions  over  116  years  culminating 
in  the  ll4-day  strike  against  the  World-Journal- 
Tribune.  Theodore  Kheel's  forward  calls  it  "required 
reading  for  every  negotiator."  Indexed.  300  pages. 

$6.95 


184— MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  HUMAN 
INTERACTION  by  Robert  D.  Murphy.  A  six-part 
analysis  of  the  individual  communication  processes,  the 
media  and  how  the  two  are  related;  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  media;  ownership  of  media;  content  and 
its  presentation;  audiences  and  how  they  respond;  new 
technology  and  new  opportunities  for  wider  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  information  process.  430  pages.  Indexed. 

$9.50 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8V2  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 
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Media  ethics 

(Continued  front  page  27) 


umnist  and  executive  director  of  the  Re¬ 
porters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  “guerrilla  warfare”  is  the  best  de¬ 
fense  against  court  curbs. 

“The  harder  we  push  on  the  courts,  the 
more  we  tend  to  win — so  don’t  sit  back 
and  let  the  judges  trample  over  you,”  he 
urged.  Conceding  such  action  violates  the 
old  press  standard  of  covering — not 
making — the  news,  he  defends  it  as 
‘  ‘  self-preservation .  ’  ’ 

Two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  An¬ 
thony  Lewis,  a  New  York  Times  colum¬ 
nist,  thinks  colleagues  may  over¬ 
emphasize  their  struggle  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  added  that  “resistance  to 
government  pressure  is  terribly  important 
as  a  symbol  and  morale-builder  for  the 
press.” 

Media  critic  Nat  Hentoff,  calling  libel 
suits  the  1970’s  greatest  threat  to  news¬ 
papers,  would  like  to  see  all  libel  and 
invasion  of  privacy  laws  erased  because, 
in  his  view,  they  violate  First  Amendment 
guarantees  of  free  speech.  At  the  same 
time  he  criticized  New  York  City  papers 
for  “making  it  impossible  for  (accused 
Son  of  Sam  killer)  David  Berkowitz  to  get 
a  fair  trial,”  he  condemned  judicial 
“chipping  away  at  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

Obscenity  laws,  said  Hentoff,  “are  the 
supreme  examples  of  utter  confusion,” 
but  he  still  sees  dangers  in  libel  statutes 
and  maintains  that  even  a  “joke  suit”  can 
intimidate  a  publisher. 

Marty  Linsky,  who  practiced  law  and 
politics  before  becoming  editor  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  alternative  weekly  Real  Paper,  be¬ 
lieves  it’s  the  court’s,  not  the  reporter’s, 
job  to  guarantee  a  fair  trial. 

“The  press  has  a  right  to  be  egre¬ 
gious,”  he  said.  “We  rely  on  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  of  a  whole  lot  of  people  who 
don’t  deserve  it,  but  that’s  the  price  you 
pay  in  a  free  society.” 

Boston  Herald  American  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  Mcllwain’s  nine-paper  career  has 
convinced  him  that  “lazy,  ineffectual 
editors  and  greedy,  know-nothing  pub¬ 
lishers”  are  a  major  problem. 

He  admits  he  comes  close  to  what  he 
criticizes  others  for  doing — making  a 
paper  “a  pop,  razzmatazz  blend  of 
sports,  entertainment  and  hot  graphics.” 


SERVICE 


150  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y  10036 


Mcllwain,  who  came  to  the  Herald 
American  earlier  this  year  from  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record,  feels  newspapers 
have  to  inform  and  entertain  at  the  same 
time:  “one  or  another  is  not  enough.” 

In  small  towns,  according  to  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News  publisher 
Loren  Ghiglione,  “boosterism”  is  a 
major  problem.  “Many  papers,”  he 
chat^ged,  “aren’t  willing  to  risk  reprisals, 
and  so  give  a  Chamber  of  Commerce-type 
version  of  the  truth.”  The  community 
press  shouldn’t  arrogantly  violate  local 
standards  on  such  topics  as  religion,  he 
said,  but  should  isolate  itself  enough  to 
report  objectively. 

Reader  interest  in  foreign  news  is  grow¬ 
ing,  said  Boston  Globe  national  and 
foreign  editor  Crocker  Snow,  but  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  abroad  have  to  beware  of 
“going  native  and  becoming  special 
pleaders  for  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try  you’re  in.”  He  backed  reporters’  ex¬ 
change  of  information  with  CIA  agents 
abroad,  saying  the  most  accurate  stories 
filed  from  Vietnam  reflected  CIA  judg¬ 
ments  among  others’. 

“Intellectual  laziness,  not  ethical  cor¬ 
ruption,”  is  a  foreign  correspondent’s 
biggest  problem,  to  Christian  Science 
Monitor  managing  editor  Earl  W.  Foell. 
He  criticized  reporters  who  reflect 
“cliche  views  of  foreigners”  and  editors 
who  “select  stories  because  of  their  pre¬ 
conceptions.” 

Meagher  moves  up 
to  Post  president 

Mark  J.  Meagher  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company.  Meagher 
has  been  head  of  the  business  operations 
of  the  company’s  newspaper  division 
since  December  1976  and  an  officer  and 
director  of  the  company  since  1970. 

Meagher  first  joined  the  company  as 
vicepresident-finance,  moving  from  that 
position  in  1974  to  general  manager  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  subsequently 
to  president  of  the  newspaper  division, 
which  includes  the  Post  and  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times,  interests  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune,  Bowater  Mer¬ 
sey  Paper  Company  Ltd.  and  Robinson 
Terminal  Warehouse  Corporation. 

Katharine  Graham,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  announced  the 
Meagher  election.  She  has  been  serving 
as  president  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
board  since  Larry  H.  Israel  left  the  com¬ 
pany  last  February. 

GannettA/Vest  moves 

The  offices  of  Gannett/West  (nee 
Speidel  Newspapers)  have  moved  to  350 
South  Center  Street.  Reno,  Nevada 
89509.  The  telephone  number  rermains 
702-786-0633.  The  new  mailing  address  is 
P.O.  Box  462,  Reno,  Nevada  89504. 


Tal-Star  computer 
system  ordered 

Register  Publishing  Company  Inc.  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  which  owns  the  Re¬ 
gister  and  the  Journal  Courier,  has  or¬ 
dered  a  $1.5  million  integrated  system 
from  Tal-Star  Computer  Systems  of 
Princeton  Junction,  N.J. 

Combining  the  T4000  and  the  T-410,  it 
will  process  news,  classified  and  display 
ads,  as  well  as  handle  circulation  and 
accounting  systems. 

There  will  be  32  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  for  newsroom  functions,  although 
reporters  initially  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  filing  their  stories  on  Selectric 
typewriters  through  scanners.  The  ter¬ 
minals  will  be  used  primarily  by  editors. 

The  New  Haven  papers’  classified  de¬ 
partment  will  have  18  terminals  for  direct 
input  of  ads,  and  the  system  will  include 
ad  rating  and  credit  checks.  Tal-Star’s 
full  page  classified  generation  system 
will  automatically  position  ads  properly. 
There  will  be  four  terminals  for  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  and  eight  for  the 
business  and  circulation  departments. 
Provision  is  even  made  for  receiving  and 
handling  customers’  complaints  using 
editing  terminals. 

The  Central  Processing  Unit  will  have 
a  128  K  capacity.  The  Register,  an  even¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  paper,  has  a  circulation 
of  100,600.  The  morning  paper,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Courier,  is  listed  at  31,800. 

Mentally  retarded 
series  cited 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retarded  Citizens  earlier  this 
month,  Rosalynn  Carter  cited  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  series  as  an  example  of 
coverage  that  should  be  given  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  series,  by  Post  reporter  Robert 
Meyers,  concerned  Meyers’  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  brother  Roger,  who  lives  in  an 
apartment  on  his  own  and  is  married  to  a 
mentally  retarded  woman  he  met  in 
school. 

Discussing  the  series.  Carter  said,  “1 
hope  if  you  have  not  read  that  story  you 
will  read  it.  Roger’s  life  proves  this:  we 
must  widen  our  definition  of  what  is 
normal  in  society.  As  he  himself  says, 
‘People  are  retarded  by  what  they  don’t 
know.  That’s  why  1  work  so  hard  to  learn 
the  things  1  don’t  know  and  to  become 
more  normal.’ 

Robert  Meyers  was  present  in  New 
Orleans  when  the  speech  was  given,  and 
stood,  at  Carter’s  request,  to  sustained 
applause  from  the  convention’s  2700  de¬ 
legates. 

In  her  address.  Carter  called  for  more 
research  on  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  widest  possible  coverage  of  it  to  help 
others. 
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Texas  editors  like  new  technology 


By  Heber  Taylor 

A  poll  of  all  109  Texas  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  showed  that  31  of  the  60  responding 
papers — 52% — have  scanners  and/or 
terminals.  Seventeen  of  the  remaining  29 
reported  plans  for  getting  the  new 
equipment.  These  figures  indicate  that 
80%  of  all  Texas  dailies  will  be  using 
scanners  and/or  terminals  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Jim  Vachule,  morning  edition  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  praise  for  the  scanner/terminal 
system  his  paper  installed  in  October, 
1975.  “I  consider  our  electronic  editing 
system  to  be  one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  to  this  newspaper,”  he 
said. 

In  the  Star-Telegram  system,  report¬ 
ers’  copy  goes  into  a  scanner  which  puts 
the  copy  into  a  central  computer.  Editing 
is  done  on  video  display  terminals. 

Vachule  said  advantages  of  the  system 
were  time-saving,  better  page  makeup, 
more  accurate  headline  fit,  fewer  copy 
editing  errors,  and  fewer  production 
people  needed.  He  added:  “With  proper 
management,  we  are  getting  late  stories 
in  that  never  would  have  made  it  be¬ 
fore.” 

Mike  Read,  production  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  which  also  has  a  com¬ 
bined  scanner/terminal  system,  reported 
satisfaction  with  the  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  (The  Post  has  had  scanners  four 
years  and  terminals  two  years.) 

The  terminals’  advantages.  Read  said, 
were  time-saving,  fewer  copy  editing  er¬ 
rors,  fewer  production  people  needed, 
improved  editing  quality,  better  “time 
bank”  use,  and  better  editorial  control  of 
final  product. 

He  listed  two  important  disadvantages 
of  terminals:  high  initial  cost  and  the 
probability  that  “the  best  terminal  avail¬ 
able  in  1977  is  going  to  be  outmoded  by 
the  end  of  1978.” 

Charles  F.  Dameron,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
spoke  for  several  editors  who  favored 
bypassing  the  scanner.  His  paper  has  had 
terminals  for  reporters  and  copy  editors 
for  about  18  months. 

“Complete  VDT  operation  is  the  only 
way  for  the  future,”  he  said.  “The  scan¬ 
ner  is  practical  but  more  limited.” 

Dameron  said  one  advantage  of  termi¬ 
nals  is  that  they  give  “the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  at  long  last,  control  over  type 
production.” 

Paul  LaRocque,  editor  of  the  Bryan- 
College  Station  Eagle,  also  plans  to 
bypass  the  scanner  in  favor  of  terminals, 
which  are  to  be  installed  next  fall.  “The 
scanner  is  a  time-waster  and  undepend¬ 
able,”  he  said. 


executive  editor  of  the  Tyler  Morning 
Telegraph  and  Courier-Times,  voted  for 
the  scanner/terminal  system  after  two 
years  of  experience.  “I  believe  most 
people  think  VDTs  are  the  answer. 
However,  we  will  use  both  scanners  and 
VDTs  ...  in  the  future.” 

Ellis  said  that  scanners  for  copy  and 
VDTs  for  editing  are  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  possibility. 

As  to  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  new  equipment,  most  editors  gave  it 
high  ratings.  Jack  Stein,  managing  editor 
of  the  McKinney  Courier-Gazette,  gave  a 
typical  response:  “We’ve  had  very  little 
trouble  .  .  .” 

About  repairs,  William  L.  Donnell, 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  Wichita 
Times  and  Record  News,  said  “[They’re] 
nominally  expensive.  Capable  techni¬ 
cians  are  absolutely  necessary;  spare 
part  kits  are  essential.”  Donnell  took  a 
middle-ground  position  on  repairs,  with 
some  editors  calling  them  expensive  and 
others  finding  them  inexpensive. 

Another  place  where  the  editors  dis¬ 
agreed  was  on  the  amount  of  time  needed 
by  new  employees  to  learn  to  use  VDTs. 
Answers  varied  from  less  than  an  hour  to 
several  weeks.  Apparently,  the  editors 
were  saying  that  a  reporter  or  copy 
editor  could  catch  on  to  the  terminals  in 


an  hour  or  so,  but  he  would  need  several 
weeks  to  reach  maximum  proficiency. 

More  than  80%  of  the  editors  would 
like  to  see  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  use  the  new  equipment  in 
training  reporters  and  copy  editors.  Two 
editors  came  very  close  to  saying  that 
they  would  not  hire  a  new  employee  who 
had  no  prior  training  on  terminals.  Sev¬ 
eral  others,  though,  put  knowledge  of  the 
basic  writing  and  editing  tools  far  ahead 
of  technological  training. 

Finally,  in  response  to  a  question  cal¬ 
ling  for  recommendations  for  papers 
considering  the  new  equipment,  John  B. 
Anderson,  managing  editor  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Caller,  had  an  answer  that  his 
colleagues  would  agree  with.  He  wrote: 
“Buy  it.” 

Though  it’s  new,  expensive,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  breakdowns,  Texas  editors  like 
the  new  technology  and  plan  to  put  it  to 
increasing  use. 

Wins  E&P  award 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Advertiser  was 
the  winner  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Excellence  award  for  dailies  in  the 
National  Newspaper  Association’s  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Contest,  which  drew  over 
5,000  entries  in  its  various  categories. 
The  awards  were  presented  October  28. 


On  the  other  hand,  Marvin  Ellis, 


Ernie  Powell,  President 


“Our  clients  tell  us  ..  . 

we  offer  the  best 
carrier  accident  insurance 
in  the  industry! 

4  Good  Reasons  Why  .  .  . 

Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1 .  Medical  and  emergency  protection  for  the  accidents  that  really  happen 
Our  solid,  basic  protection  covers  the  common  accidents  your  carriers 
are  likely  to  sustain  -  not  just  the  unusual  ones  so  many  plans 
emphasize. 

2.  "On  route"  coverage  paid  in  addition  to  the  basic  24-hour-a-day 
7-dav-a-week  protection  -  so  your  carriers  are  "doubly  protected  on 
the  job! 

3.  85%  to  99%  of  our  claims  are  paid  in  full  -  so  your  carriers  really  get  the 
protection  they  pay  for! 


4.  Claims  in  by  Friday 
There's  no  red  tape 


checks  out  by  Tuesday! 
no  hassles  for  you! 


TRY  US  .  .  .  ask  today  for  our  FREE  Claim  Comparison  Service! 

It's  the  only  way  to  make  sure  you're  offering  your  carriers  the  best 
protection  available. 


Call  Us  -  Toll  Free 
(800)  323-0227 

or  mail  this  coupon  today 


/' - 

^Name  _ 

I  Company . 

Address  _ 


City  &  State . 


Church  Rickards,  Whitlock  8i  Co.,  Inc. 

10001  Roosevelt  Road,  Westchester,  llliriois  60153 
Over  50  Years  of  Profitable  Circulation  Promotion  for  Daily  Newspapers 
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Dailies  blunt  Y&R  creative  effort 


By  Dan  Lionel  ; 

“Creativity”  was  a  word  that  was  I 
bandied  about  with  more  than  a  trace  of  J 
bitterness  by  frustrated  advertising  pro-  [ 
fessionals  at  the  recent  Hot  Springs,  Vir¬ 
ginia  conference  of  the  Association  of  t 
National  Advertisers. 

Benton  &  Bowles  Creative  Services 
V.P.  A1  Hampel’s  talk  title  put  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  nutshell — “It’s  never  been  done 
before  and  other  obstacles  to  creativ¬ 
ity.”  Helen  Van  Slyke,  a  former  copy 
writer  at  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel  and 
presently  a  best  selling  novelist,  having 
no  fear  of  losing  her  job  now,  spoke  on 
“Creativity — A  Terminal  Case  of  Fear?” 

“Fear  is  running  rampant  through 
agency  and  client  offices  alike,”  Van 
Slyke  said.  “Fear  makes  the  advertiser 
worry  that  someone  in  his  field  is  doing 
better.  Fear  that  makes  the  agency  worry 
that  the  client  will  look  for  someone  who  . 
will  do  better.  Everybody’s  in  the  act. 
Nobody’s  willing  to  pioneer.  Everybody 
wants  to  play  it  safe  ...  a  totally  impos¬ 
sible  goal.  This  takes  the  excitement,  the 
originality,  the  sheer  guts  out  of  the 
game.  This  is  the  disease  that’s  killing 
creativity.” 

Just  about  the  time  Van  Slyke  was  lay¬ 
ing  this  lament  on  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  executives,  the  creative  guys  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  in  New  York  were 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  an  origi¬ 
nal  use  of  newspaper  space  that  would 
marry  the  concept  of  Eastern  Airlines’ 
new  wide  bodied  A  300,  that  was  about 
to  be  put  into  service  on  the  N.Y.-Miami 
run,  with  the  shape  of  an  ad  scheduled 
for  some  15  papers  in  the  New  York  and 
Miami  markets. 

The  creative  effort  called  for  a  spread, 
across  the  gutter,  half  page  deep  to  run  in 
both  standard  size  and  tabloid  papers. 

The  ad  spreading  across  two  pages 
showed  a  head-on  view  of  the  plane  with 
its  wings  stretched  from  margin  to  mar¬ 
gin  across  the  width  of  the  pages  and 
graphically  socked  home  the  message  of 
w-i-d-t-h.  Gary  Pranzo,  Y  &  R’s  vice- 
president  for  communication  services,  in¬ 
formed  about  the  shape  of  the  ad,  told 
this  reporter  that  he  instinctively  sensed 
that  this  unorthodox  example  of  creative 
advertising  which  had  passed  the  acid 
tests  of  client  and  agency  brass  approval 
faced  still  another  hurdle — the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“What  we  were  looking  for,”  Pranzo 
said,  “was  a  clean  page  and  a  centerfold 
position.  We  didn’t  mind  advertising  on 
the  page  above  our  half  page  spread,  but 
we  were  hoping  for  clean  looking  ads  and 
representative  editorial.  We  offered  the 
papers  several  option  days. 

Pranzo  got  on  the  horn  along  with 
some  of  his  buyers  and  planners  and  con¬ 
tacted  the  newspapers  in  advance  of  re- 


Imide  Itermuda — dazzling  world  of  caverns 


Museums  ranging 
from  ships  to  nuts 


JheaiiliiK  with  the  wiMappealtoPLLandenlale^^ 


Eistenilhe  most  nonstop  flightslheinost  wide4KMlyflights.11w  most  imwk  flight 


New  York  Post  inserted  ad  in  travel  section  the  way  Y&R  wanted  it  to  run. 


leasing  the  ad.  In  some  cases  newspapers  Eastern,  ranked  88th  among  the  100 
with  definite  centerfold  editorial  com-  leading  national  advertisers  with  an  ex- 
mitments  had  no  choice  but  to  refuse  the  penditure  of  $27.8  million  last  year  can 
ad.  In  this  category  was  the  blew  York  justly  feel  it  has  a  special  claim  to  news- 
News  which  runs  a  picture  spread  on  its  paper  consideration.  “About  45%  of  our 
centerfold.  Pranzo  was  irked  by  papers  total  budget,”  Pranzo  said,  “goes  into 
who  turned  the  ad  down  because  of  a  newspapers.  By  and  large  we  find  them 
retail  advertiser’s  preemption  of  the  indispensable  for  their  ability  to  tell  our 
space.  In  all,  6  of  the  15  papers  on  the  list  story  immediately.  We  get  the  ad  today 
refused  the  ad.  Some  offered  to  accept  and  it  runs  tomorrow.  In  the  fast  moving 
but  not  in  the  center.  Pranzo  said  the  airline  business  where  schedules  change 
effect  of  the  ad  would  be  lost  unless  the  overnight  newspapers’  flexibility  pre¬ 
pages  butted.  “The  gutter  space  was  cisely  meets  our  needs.  We  would  like  to 
paid  for,  incidentally,”  Pranzo  said,  see  their  attitudes  toward  a  creative 
“thus  a  paper  with  a  9  column  page  was  change  of  pace  become  more  flexible, 
paid  for  19  columns  by  150  lines.”  Pa-  They  should. work  hand  in  glove  with 
pers  who  turned  the  ad  down  were  given  major  advertisers  to  help  make  the  ad- 
a  traditionally  shaped  full  page  ad.  vertising  more  effective.” 

“But,”  he  pointed  out,  “the  half  page 

spread  was  more  dramatic  than  a  full  Meeting  for  food 
page  spread  would  have  been  because  of  .  , 

the  message  it  carried  and  certainly  had  GQItOrS  pldlUlGCl 

more  impact  than  the  single  vertical  ^ . 

pjjgg  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers 

Apparently  few  of  the  9  papers  that  ran  •’‘"‘‘I 

the  ad  got  into  the  spirit  of  creativity  that  San 

gave  rise  to  the  ad.  “They  put  old  edito-  Calitornia.  ,  ^ 

rial  on  top  of  the  ad-stuff  that  had  been  ,  The  Forum  will  be  hosted  by  the  San 
lying  around.  We  expected  ads  to  be  Mercury  and  News. 

placed  on  top  of  ours.  We  were  hoping  , 

for  clean  ones.  In  many  cases  we  not  Phillips  San  Jose  Mercury 

only  got  black  ads  with  lots  of  reverses,  News  food  editor,  Betsy  Bal^y,  Los 

we  even  got  house  ads  piled  on  top  of  f"’ 

ours.  One  shining  example  of  fine  treat-  P^sident  and  food  editor  of  the 

ment  that  Pranzo  showed  us  was  the  f  Dispatch, 

November  1  issue  of  the  New  York  Post  Baker,  Phoeni.x  Giizette:  Natalie 

where  the  ad  appeared  in  the  center  of  its  Haughton,  Valley  News,  Van  Nuys;  Vir- 

regular  Tuesday  travel  section  with  only  8*"^  Heffington,  Lo/ig  Beach 

travel  related  editorial  above  it.  Both  Independent-Pres^s  Telegram:  Yvonne 
Pranzo  and  the  creative  people  at  Y  &  R  Orefionian;  Mary  Anr 

are  hoping  that  the  ads,  scheduled  to  McNeill  Angeles  Hercdd-Examiner, 
continue  for  several  months,  will  spark  a  Morgan,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 

spirit  of  creativity  in  the  newspaper  Harvey  Steiman,  San  Franciscc 

make-up  crews.  Examiner. _ 
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Roy  Park 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


His  AP  boss  Walker  Joynes  MacFarland 
(who  later  did  pr  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment)  tried  to  talk  Park  out  of  going  back 
to  school.  “He  told  me  if  I  would  read 
the  ‘pony’  1  would  get  a  merit  increase  of 
$18  a  week.” 

After  finishing  college.  Park  answered 
a  Raleigh  newspaper  ad  for  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man,  and  was  hired  at  $100  a  month 
as  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers 
Cooperative  Association.  He  also  served 
as  director  of  public  relations  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Exchange,  holding  these  jobs  from 
1931-42.  Park  had  purchased  the 
Cooperative  Digest  and  Farm  Power,  an 
agricultural  trade  magazine  in  1939.  Park 
had  been  the  second  highest  paid  man  in 
the  cotton  association  and  was  offered 
the  job  of  assistant  general  manager.  “I 
didn’t  think  of  that  as  a  lifetime  work.” 

The  head  man  of  GLF — a  farmers’ 
cooperative  now  known  as  Agway — 
invited  Park  to  Ithaca  to  talk  about  an 
opportunity.  “Young  man,  you  just 
bought  your  own  ad  agency,”  Dr.  H.  E. 
Babcock  told  Park.  “If  you  need  money 
we’ll  lend  it  to  you.”  Park  took  over 
GLF’s  advertising  and  pr  department  of 
seven  people,  calling  themselves  “Ag 
Research.”  Park  recalled  moving  to 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1942  on  April  Fool’s 
Day  in  a  big  snowstorm.  But  it  must  have 
been  a  good  move.  Park  says,  because  27 
years  later,  when  GLF  left  Ithaca,  Park 
bought  the  entire  office  complex  of  the 
corporation  he  had  come  to  work  for. 

Park  became  interested  in  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  passion — marketing  foods.  The 
Cooperative  Grange  League  Foundation, 
which  his  agency  represented,  had  been 
toying  with  the  idea  of  processing  its 
products.  Park  recognized  that  to  com¬ 
pete  they  would  need  a  strong  brand 
name,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  Duncan 
Hines  for  permission  to  use  his  name  on 
their  labels.  Hines  at  first  said  no,  but 
Park  persisted,  bringing  up  their  mutual 
interest  in  old  timepieces.  Hines  said 
yes,  when  Park  insisted  they  wanted  to 
“name  something”  in  Hines’  honor. 

And  a  few  weeks  later  Park  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hines-Park  Foods  Inc.,  a  career 
spanning  from  1948  to  1956.  Park  had 
taken  over  the  writing  of  “Adventures  in 
Good  Eating”  guidebooks  that  Hines 
pioneered,  and  even  writing  recipe  col¬ 
umns  for  newspapers.  Park’s  food  com¬ 
pany  licenced  various  manufacturers  of 
highest  quality  foods  to  use  the  Hines 
brand  name.  The  most  successful  of  the 
various  companies  was  Nebraska  Con¬ 
solidated  Mills,  Inc.,  which  made  16  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cake  and  speciality  mixes, 
all  brand-named  Duncan  Hines. 

Park  was  vicepresident  of  the  Duncan 
Hines  Institute,  founded  in  Ithaca  to 


carry  on  the  Duncan  Hines  tradition. 

“We  (Hines-Park)  were  the  first  to  use 
four-color  ads  in  newspapers,  since  it 
didn’t  make  sense  to  take  full-color  in 
national  women’s  magazines  when  we 
had  only  partial  distribution,”  Park  re¬ 
membered.  He  said  the  newspapers’ 
comic  presses  were  used  when  that  was 
the  only  way  to  get  newspaper  color.  He 
combined  television  with  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising. 

Procter  &  Gamble  offered  Park  a  pro¬ 
posal  built  around  a  tax-free  merger  of 
Hines-Park  Foods  into  P&G,  and  ex¬ 
change  of  Park’s  shares  of  Hines-Park 
for  their  stock.  Park’s  contract  with  P&G 
provided  he  work  for  them  for  three 
years  and  continue  as  a  consultant  for  an 
extra  seven,  without  competing.  Park 
said  he  enjoyed  the  work  so  much  he 
remained  an  active  executive  with  P&G 
for  seven  years.  P&G  kept  Park  as  a 
consultant  until  1%9.  When  Park  saw 
how  many  P&G  ad  dollars  were  headed 
into  television,  he  looked  for  stations  to 
buy.  Stations  in  Greenville,  N.C.,  and 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  were  purchased  for 
about  $2.5  million  each  with  capital  from 
Park’s  sale  of  the  cake  business.  He 
added  a  station  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
for  $2.5  million  in  1964,  one  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  $5  million  in  1965, 
and  one  in  Roanoke,  for  $7  million  in 
1%9. 

Park  likes  to  reminisce  about  Duncan 
Hines — a  man  he  can  thank  for  part  of 
his  good  fortune.  Hines  died  in  1959  at 
the  age  of  78.  A  large  portrait  of  Hines 
dominates  Park’s  office.  “That  portrait 
captures  the  honesty,  integrity  and 
ruggedness  of  the  man.” 

In  a  speech,  “Building  a  Business  with 
No  Outside  Stockholders,”  Park  said 
last  year  that  the  assets  of  his  companies 
were  $80  million,  with  total  sales  in  1976 
running  at  the  rate  of  $45  million  a  year. 

His  newspaper  group  comprises  a 
third  of  Park’s  assets,  and  Park  says  he 
wants  to  raise  the  figure  to  50%.  Financ¬ 
ing  is  not  a  problem,  because  Park  says 
he  has  “ample”  lines  of  credit  at  North 
Carolina’s  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
the  Society  National  Bank  of  Cleveland 
and  other  banks. 


Conrad  Fink  joins 
Park  Newspapers 

Conrad  C.  Fink,  vicepresident  and 
corporate  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  become  executive 
vicepresident-administration  of  Park 
Broadcasting,  Inc.  and  Park  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  on  December  1. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Roy 
H.  Park,  President  of  the  Ithaca,  New 
York  communication  companies. 

Park  said, 

“Fink’s  selection 
ends  a  compre¬ 
hensive  national 
search  for  a  top 
level  executive  to 
join  our  operating 
management  team, 
composed  of  John 
B.  Babcock,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepres¬ 
ident-operations,  Park  Broadcasting; 
Roger  R.  Turner,  vicepresident-radio 
operations;  Robert  J.  Rossi,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-operations,  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
and  Wright  M.  Thomas,  vicepresident- 
finance.” 

Fink,  45,  stated,  “Resigning  from  the 
AP  after  20  exciting  years  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  decisions  I  have  had  to 
make,  but  I  decided  that  for  the  next  20 
years  I  would  like  the  challenge  of  help¬ 
ing  Roy  Park  and  his  associates  develop 
and  enlarge  his  burgeoning  communica¬ 
tions  group.” 


“It’s  our  intention  to  round  off  our 
newspaper  acquisition  investment  at  a 
level  to  match  that  in  television — roughly 
$50  million — and  we’re  actively  seeking 
good  properties  at  the  present  time  ...  in 
case  you  know  of  any,”  Park  says. 

Besides  broadcasting  and  newspapers. 
Park’s  business  interests  also  include 
outdoor  poster  billboards  and  painted 
bulletins,  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina,  and  citrus  groves  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.  Because  he  has  had  his  own 


(Continued  on  page  47) 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$15,825,000 

TELEVISION  STATION  WOKR  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Sold  To 

POST  CORPORATION 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

• 

HOWARD  E.  STARK 

Media  Brokers  -  Consultants 

445  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y.  (212)  355-0405 
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Jody  Powell  meets 


everybody  that  Powell  is  doing  a  good 
job.  He  doesn’t  try  to  bull  them  as  some 
have  done,"  John  Schofield,  Brockton 


New  England  editors 


(Mass.)  Enterprise  editor,  said.  Steve 
Riley,  Portland  Press  Herald,  said  he 
had  been  for  Ford.  "1  am  not  particularly 
a  Carter  supporter,  but  1  think  Powell  is 
doing  a  good  job.” 

Gov.  Ella  Grasso  of  Connecticut  ad¬ 
dressed  the  New  England  editors,  saying, 
“As  policy  makers  for  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments  of  our  leading  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  18  in  Connecticut,  you  bear  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibilities. 

“The  critique  sessions  you  conduct 
are  an  excellent  example  of  the  constant 
search  for  improvement."  Then  she 
quipped,  “Of  course,  from  a  personal 
point  of  view,  the  more  time  you  spend 
criticizing  each  other,  the  less  time  you 
have  to  criticize  governors." 

Carroll  F.  Robbins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
moved  up  from  vicepresident  to  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Loren  Ghiglione, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Southhridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News,  becomes  vice- 
president;  Judith  Brown.  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  editor,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Kenneth  E.  Grube,  New 
Londay  Day  editorial  editor,  treasurer. 
Outgoing  president,  Leonard  Cohen, 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  is  to  serve 
on  the  seven-person  board  for  a  year. 

Powell  accused 
of  bar-hopping 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Jody  Powell,  White  House  press  sec¬ 
retary,  told  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  a  press  conference 
(November  1 1)  in  Mystic,  Conn.,  he  has 
“often  over-briefed”  the  President  prior 
to  Carter’s  exchanges  with  reporters. 

“1  confess  there  have  been  times  when 
reporters’  questions  do  not  reflect  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,”  he  said. 
But,  he  said;  “I’m  sure  there  are  times 
when  reporters  think  my  answers  do  not 
reflect  what  is  going  on.” 

Bob  Moore  of  the  South  Middlesex 
News  had  asked  whether  Powell  feels 
that  newsmen  know  the  right  subject  to 
go  after.  Powell  sciid  a  few  White  House 
reporters  are  “pretty  good,”  a  few  are 
“pretty  bad,”  but  “most  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.”  And  their  experience  says  a  lot, 
Powell  said. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  my  function  to  give 
detailed  advice  to  the  press.” 

Powell  told  the  editors  that  there  are 
people  in  the  government,  as  well  as 
people  in  the  press  who  are  “sometimes 
stupid  .  .  .  sometimes  indifferent”  and 
“sometimes  lazy.”  He  said  all  are  in¬ 
volved  in  interesting  times  and  that  there 
are  no  quick  solutions.  All  need  to  have  a 
greater  degree  of  tolerance  and  think  more 
humorously.  He  talked  of  “human 
frailty” — ^admitting  to  a  questioner  on  the 
Charles  Percy  affair  that  his  “actions  were 
highly  inappropriate  in  that  matter.” 

The  editors  did  not  question  Powell 
about  his  recent  unpublicized  pay  increase 
to  $56.(X)0  annually — about  $1 1.200  above 
the  levels  of  those  in  his  position  in  previ¬ 
ous  administrations,  and  Powell  did  not 
disclose  his  new  duties. 

This  reporter  asked  Powell  whether  he 
felt  he  was  doing  a  better  job  than  Ron 
Nessen  or  Ron  Ziegler.  Powell  replied; 
“1  certainly  couldn’t  judge  my  predeces¬ 
sors  with  anything  but  mercy  or  char¬ 
ity.”  In  another  E&P  question  about  his 
perception  of  how  he  and  the  President 
view  press  coverage  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  Powell  said  at  first,  with  a 
chuckle  and  slight  hesitation  that  he 
didn’t  know  if  his  answer  to  that  was 
printable.  But  then  he  said  coverage  has 
been  “generally  fair.”  He  said  every¬ 
thing  “ebbs  and  flows.” 

Though  Carter  “obviously  disagrees 
on  occasions,”  Powell  said,  “the  most 
ill-advised  reaction  we  would  have  at  this 
time  would  be  to  worry  too  much  about 
it.” 

Powell  said  in  answer  to  an  editor  that 
it  is  “our  policy  (in  the  press  office)  to 
tell  the  truth”  and  of  course  not  to  lie  to 
the  press. 
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Dick  Stewart,  Boston  Globe,  injected 
some  humor  about  how  Powell  and  Car¬ 
ter  put  up  with  brother  Billy.  “1  think  I 
may  have  a  more  prosperous  future 
working  for  Billy.”  When  Powell  had  a 
little  trouble  with  his  microphone,  he 
quipped  that  he  used  to  have  an  engineer 
(the  President)  traveling  with  him. 

What  newspapers  does  Powell  read?  “1 
don’t  read  the  Georgia  ones  anymore.  1 
don’t  have  to  get  up  every  morning  and 
read  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  I  told  that  to 
the  editor  of  the  Constitution  . . .  Actually, 

I  try  to  read  papers  on  a  rotating  basis.  1 
read  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  papers  regularly.  Some  repor¬ 
ters  read  them  before  their  own  papers  and 
1  have  to  know  what  they  know.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  subscribe  to  more  than  100  other 
papers,  and  I  read  the  news  summary.” 

Sid  Hurlburt,  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  wanted  Powell  to  elaborate  on 
“the  rate  of  regrets  from  editors”  when 
they  are  extended  invitations  for  those 
highly-coveted  small  group  sessions  with 
the  President.  “Our  acceptance  is  really 
high,”  Powell  said.  “Our  pleasure  with 
that  process  is  based  on  the  reaction  of 
those  who  have  been  there.  If  somebody 
thinks  they’re  going  to  get  seduced,  then 
certainly  they  shouldn’t  come.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  always  speaks  on  the  record  at 
these  small  sessions.  There  is  no  lavish 
entertainment.  The  ground  rules  are  the 
editors  can  ask  questions  about  any¬ 
thing.  That’s  even  better  than  at  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  regular  press  conferences.  The 
editors  can  follow  up  on  questions.” 

Hurlburt  said  he  was  curious  whether 
people  in  Washington  had  received  any 
negative  reactions  from  editors  invited  to 
Washington  for  those  sessions  with  Car¬ 
ter.  Hurlburt  said  “some  of  these  editors 
come  back  (from  Washington)  with  in¬ 
flated  egos,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
them.”  He  said  he  was  invited,  but  de¬ 
clined  because  of  anothercommitment . 

Stanamg  on  a  podium  and  being  quiz¬ 
zed  by  editors  is  really  not  much  differ¬ 
ent,  Powell  said,  than  being  in  front  of 
the  White  House  reporters.  “I’m  glad 
I’m  not  standing  and  feeling  I’m  look¬ 
ing  out  at  a  bar  scene  in  ‘Star  Wars’.” 

After  his  session,  Powell  admitted  that 
being  with  the  New  England  editors — 
“is  more  fun  for  me  than  the  daily  brief¬ 
ing.  You  get  more  general  questions  from 
editors  than  from  Washington  reporters.” 
Editors  asked  Powell  about  everything 
from  Ugandan  policy,  the  200-mile 
offshore  limit  to  Canal  treaty  questions. 

“1  don’t  think  Powell’s  supposed  to  be 
our  friend,  but  1  think  he  is  doing  fine. 
He  apologized  publicly  for  his  blunder¬ 
ing,”  said  Larry  Howard,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin.  “I’ve  heard  from 


The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  reported 
that  when  the  questions  asked  by  the 
New  England  editors  were  done,  Jody 
Powell  “spoke  briefly  with  guests  and 
eventually  wandered  to  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  bars  in  the  area.  There  was  no  ‘Billy 
Beer’  available,  but  Powell,  neatly  at¬ 
tired  in  a  three-piece  navy  blue  suit, 
somehow  looked  just  as  comfortable 
with  a  cocktail.” 

E&P  knows  for  a  fact  that  concluding 
dig  in  the  account  by  Bulletin  reporter 
Richard  LaChapelle  on  November  1 1  was 
not  true — at  least  for  three  hours  follow¬ 
ing  the  evening  press  conference  with  the 
White  House  press  secretary.  Lou  Mit- 
zikas,  one  of  the  family  proprietors  of 
the  Marlborough  Tavern,  immediately 
hustled  Powell — after  he  chatted  amiably 
with  editors  at  the  Mystic  Ramada  Inn — 
in  a  car  off  to  his  inn  outside  of  Hartford 
for  a  reception  with  President  Carter 
supporters  and  Democratic  campaign 
workers.  Powell,  of  course,  was  the  main 
speaker  in  the  event,  going  into  the  wee 
hours. 

Ken  Grube,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  New  London  Day,  one  of 
the  convention  planners,  said  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  Powell  to  the  airport  just 
minutes  before  his  about  8  a.m.  flight. 
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Pictures  in  the  news —  What  the  readers  like 


Readers  rated  this  feature  photo  of  a  tiny  girl  and  her  dog  as 
"most  interesting"  of  the  19  photos.  They  put  the  Pulitzer 
Prize/APME  Award  photo  (below)  second  and  the  pictorial 
bridge  scene  (bottom)  os  third  most  interesting. 


What  the  editors  like 


Do  the  viewpoints  agree? 

Generally  500  readers  and  275  editors  surveyed  by 
the  Associated  FYess  Managing  Editors  photo  commit¬ 
tee  agreed  on  what  are  interesting  and  newsworthy 
photographs.  Principal  exception  came  on  dramatic 
and  gruesome  photos,  according  to  the  APME  photo 
committee  chairman  Joseph  M.  Ungaro’s  report. 
Editors  seemed  more  tolerant  of  violence,  but  reader- 
ship  was  divided. 

(Generally,  Ungaro  adds,  readers  preferred  feature 
pictures  while  editors  prefer  fresh,  hard  news  photos 
with  editors  more  unified  in  their  views,  while  readers 
were  very  divided.  Good  sports  pictures  were  equally 
well  liked.  And  the  closest  meeting  between  editors 
and  readers  were  their  views  of  feature  pictures. 
Readers  looked  more  favorably  at  well-known  per¬ 
sonalities  than  editors  and  seemed  more  tolerant  of 
routine  and  traditional  photos. 

Ungaro  points  out  that  the  violent  Pulitzer  Prize 
hanging  photo,  which  also  won  APME  “top  perfor¬ 
mance”  citation  for  Neal  Ulevich,  came  in  first  with 
editors  and  second  with  readers  in  the  over-all  “most 
interesting”  voting. 

A  sampling  of  the  response  is  shown  here  and  on  pages 
40-41. 

— Lenora  Williamson 


Editors  found  the  Bangkok  hanging  photo  "most  interesting" 
of  the  19.  And  editors  tied  in  citing  this  photo  (right)  of  the 
rescue  of  o  child  held  hostage  with  o  sports  high  jump  shot 
(below,  right)  os  second  most  interesting  in  the  voting. 
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Least  interesting”  to  readers  and  editors 


Readers  and  editors 
agreed  on  three  of 
these  photos  as  "least 
interesting"  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  editors  added 
the  wedding  party  ride 
to  the  group  for  good 
measure. 


Dramatic  News^op  choice 


Editors  voted  75%  for  this  dramatic  photo  and  76% 
said  it  should  be  published.  The  editors  rated  the 
readers'  choice  (left)  as  second. 


More  readers  said  they  liked  this  photo  for  dramatic 
news  but  opinion  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be 
published  was  about  equally  divided. 
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The  photo  of  President  Carter  and  former  President  Gerald  Ford 
was  the  overwhelming  favorite  with  readers,  while  about  73%  of 
the  editors  voted  for  the  photo  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  Mrs.  Rose 
Kennedy  as  their  pick.  But  neither  photo  finished  in  the  final 
overall  "most  interesting"  category. 


Sports 


Readers  maintained  the  classic  child/dog  photo  as 
most  interesting  of  five  feature  shots,  while  editors 
ranked  it  about  third  below  the  pictorial  Amish  coun¬ 
try  photo  among  the  over-all  reader  choices  (shown 
on  opening  page). 


Over  50%  of  both  readers  and  editors  agreed  on  the 
high  jump  photo  as  most  interesting  of  the  five  sports 
photos  given  them.  The  golf  shot  came  in  second  but 
its  percentage  of  interest  with  readers  was  16%  and 
editors,  17%. 


Editors  liked  the  "lawn 
ranger"  second  to  the 
bridge  pictorial  and 
ranked  the  child/dog, 
third.  Cheesecake  from 
Australia  finished  fourth 
with  readers  and  editors, 
and  the  wedding  horse¬ 
back  ride,  fifth. 
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1977 

September 

linage 

Tht  followmg  linoga  lobulations  hove  been  compiled  by  Medio  Records, 
Inc.  for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  They  moy  not  be 
reprinted  or  published  in  any  form  without  the  explicit  permission  from 
Medio  Records,  Inc.  NOTE;  Newspopers  marked  with  code  below  include 
odvertijing  in  Parade  or  Fomily  Weekly,  opproximote  linage  os  follows: 
‘Porode— 62,671  fFomily  Weekly— 57,722 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Americon  News-e  .  679,621  35,368  70U28  63A00 

tAmoricon  News-S  .  436,543  23,744  299,847  6,240 

Grand  Tolol  .  1,116,164  59,112  1,001,475  69,840 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beocon  JournoU  .  2,531,807  45,792  2,719,943  586S6 

•Beocon  Journol-S  .  1,121,693  95,348  1,099,818  72,728 

Grand  Total  .  3,653,500  141,140  3,819,761  131,384 


NOTE;  Beocon  Journol-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  June  2, 
1975. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Conslitulion-m  .  2,969,105  2,922,413 

Journol-e  .  3,578,013  165,671  3477,253  239,666 

Journol  &  Constitution-S  1 ,742,939  _  1,696,368  _ 

Grond  Total  .  8,290,057  165,671  8,196,034  239,666 

NOTE;  Constitution-m  and  Journol-e  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition:  the 
linage  is  only  shown  in  the  iournol-e. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

'News  Americon-S  .  672,082  92,288  672,095  95,157 

News  Americon-e  .  1,286,121  47,432  1,450,229  36,680 

Sun-m  .  1,886,937  12,528  1,669,403 

Sun-e  .  2,226,219  32,616  2,017,008 

Sun-S  .  2,127,732  1,948,065  66,912 

Grand  Total  .  8,199J)91  184,864  7,756,800  198,749 


NOTE:  $un-m,  e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  6, 1976. 
News  Americon-e  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  25, 
1976. 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,483426  303,924  2,292,853  310,487 

■Records  .  1,312,654  229,432  1,151,035  232,900 

Grand  Total  .  3,796,180  533,356  3,443,888  543487 

NOTE:  Record-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Jon.  1,  1977. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.V. 

Press-e  .  1,581,726  1,725,893 

•Press-S  .  799,178  701,316 

Grand  Total  .  2480,904  2,427,209 


NOTE:  Press-eS  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Mar.  29,  1976. 


BOCA  RATON,  FLA. 

News-e  .  643,146  619,319 

tNews-S  .  294,855  413,768 

Grand  Total  .  938401  1,033,087 

NOTE:  News-e  pubkshed  5  doys  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  AAASS. 

Herald  Americon-m  ....  1,264,420  208,034  1,233,733  57,088 

Herald  Americon-S  .  626,462  286,670  615,988  315,909 

Globe-e  .  1,973449  89,104  1,889,967  79,144 

Globe-m  .  2,454,837  89,024  2,359,273  79,144 

'Globe-S  .  1,929470  285,268  1,780,125  319,904 

Grond  Total  .  8,248,938  958,100  7,879,086  851,189 


NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Herald  Americon-m  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column,  Oct. 
18.  1976 


BOULDER,  COLO. 


Comero-e  . 

.  1,684,282 

1,581,744 

12,384 

Comero-S  . 

.  478,242 

406,304 

10,560 

Grond  Total  .  . 

.  2,162424 

1,988,048 

22,944 

BRADENTON, 

FLA. 

HeroU-e  . 

.  899,662 

13460  993,595 

fHerold-S  . 

.  462,363 

478,679 

Grond  Totol 

.  1,362,025 

13460  1,472,274 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Eipress-m 

.  811,126 

32,470  812,170 

8,979 

*  Courier  Eipress-S 

.  1,119,210 

8444  1,011,102 

27,780 

News-e  . 

.  2,888,786 

86,756  2,880,046 

112,608 

Grond  Total 

.  4,819,122 

127,770  4,703,318 

149,367 

BURLINGTON 

F  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  . . 

.  1,679,523 

38,528 

fFree  Press-S 

.  233,192 

Grand  Totol 

.  1,912,715 

38,528 

nOIE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  i 

n  1976. 

NOTE:  Free  Press-n 

1  ond  $  changed  from 

eight  to  sii  column  Nov.  1976. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  . . . 

.  2,671,191 

376,736  2,822,083 

83,124 

NOTE:  Courier  Post- 

e  chonged  from  eight  to  sii  column  Dec.  1, 

1975. 

CHARLOTTE, 

N.C. 

News-e  . 

.  1,769,402 

24,200  1,693,433 

82,464 

Observer-m  .  .  . 

.  2,050,596 

147,295  2,091,100 

147,712 

*Observer-S  ... 

.  910,691 

108,480  848,169 

114,760 

Grand  total 

.  4,730,689 

279,975  4,632,702 

344,936 

NOTE:  Observer-m 

1  ond  S  and  News-e  changed  from  eight  to 

sii  column 

June  2, 1975. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,807411  2,737,515  3,764,955  2,474,978 

Tribone-S  .  2,229,555  911,880  1,995,761  830,139 

News-e  .  1.676412  515,386  1,710,123  575,829 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,769,004  533,656  2,829477  436,637 

'Sun  Times-S  .  998416  525,032  966,662  610,713 

Grand  Total  .  11,481,198  5,223,46911,267,078  4,928,296 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975; 
News-e  Sept.  12,  1977. 

NOTE:  Tribune-e  figures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosurements. 

Tribune-S  .  2,112,417  861,607  1,896,683  792,541 

News-e  .  1,540,256  515,386  1,710,123  575,829 

Sun  Times-m  .  2,769,004  533,656  2,829477  436,637 

■Sun  Times-S  .  998,516  525,032  966,662  610,713 

Grond  Total  .  10,912,108  5,113,038  1  0,863,771  4,813,604 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975; 
News-e  Sept.  12,  1977. 

NOTE:  Tribune  figures  obove  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosure¬ 
ments. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  3,281,700  3,176,327 

Enquirar-S  .  1,748,698  1,653488 

Post-e  .  2,101,652  147,092  2426425  33,168 

Grand  Total  .  7,132,050  147,092  7,356440  33,168 

NOTE:  Post-e  effective  June  2, 1975  ond  Enquirer-m  ond  S  eHective  June 
3,  1975,  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Deoler-m  .  3,378421  335,519  3,217,612  186,929 

Ploin  Deoler-S  .  1,666,940  27,233  1,538479  40,253 

Press-e  .  2,076,666  502,409  2,173,372  600,247 

Grond  Total  .  7,121,927  865,161  6,929463  827,429 

NOTE:  Effective  Sept.  1,  1975,  the  Plain  Deoler-m  ond  S  chonged  from 
eight  to  nine-column.  Press-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column. 
COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquirer  (see  note)  ....  1,375450  54421  1,384,245  49,987 

■Ledger  Enquirer-S  ....  574,420  _ 542,648  _ 

Grond  Total  .  1,949,971  54,321  1,926,893  49,987 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  and  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linoge  of  one  edition, 
Enquirer-m  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispotch-e  .  2442,138  36,071  3,163,087  56,415 

Dispotch-S  .  1,662,359  18,920  1,627,187  29,808 

Citizen  Journol-m  .  1,236,908  1,132,516  _ 

Grond  Total  .  5,741,405  54,991  5,922,790  86,223 

NOTE:  Dispotch-e  and  S  ond  Citizen  Journol-m  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Jon.  13,  1976. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3,899,857  286,896  3,831,007  304,860 

News-S  .  1,432,470  97,240  1,342,922  61,016 

Times  HeroU-e  .  3,460438  106,104  3,416,757  191,541 

■Times  Harald-S  .  1,532439  41,760  1,389490  39400 

Grond  Total  .  10,325,404  532400  9.980476  596,417 

NOTE:  Nows-m  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
Times  Herold-e  ond  S  changed  from  eight  to  nino-column  Dec.  29, 1975. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journol  Herold-m  .  2,223,319  113,257  1,935,683  81,788 

News-e  .  2,312,105  113,060  1,987,654  81,746 

■News-S  .  961,304  589426  _ 

Grond  Total  .  5,496,728  226,317  4,512,863  163434 

NOTE:  Journol  Herold-m  ond  News-e  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Oct.  6,  1975. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  .  3,702,311 

■Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  876,283 


Post-e 


3464.871 

727,107 


...  3,317,887  109,028  3,450,920  197,068 


Post-S  .  1,759430  _  1,703,832  _ 

Grond  Total  .  9456,011  109,028  9,446,730  197,068 

NOTE;  Post-e  ond  S  changed  from  Eight  to  nine-column  Oct  6,  1975. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Not*  Two  Listings 

Free  Press-m  .  2,259,077  301,809  2,148,242  275,749 

■Free  Press-S  .  ITiJOn  298,112  661,334  176,007 

News-e  .  3,297,543  492,167  3,189,427  490,379 

News-S  .  1453,441  271,787  1,384,398  296444 

Grond  Total  .  7,832,136  1,363,875  7,383,401  1,238,979 

NOTE;  News-e  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE;  News  hgures  above  reflect  octuol  nine  column  meosuroments. 

Froe  Press-m  .  2,259,0n  301,809  2,148,242  275,749 

■Free  Press-S  .  722,075  298,112  661,334  176,007 

News-e  .  3,053,452  456,811  2,958,176  458,066 

News-S  .  1,475,420  266,349  1,314,219  292,811 

Grand  Total  .  7,510,024  1,323,081  7,081,971  1,202,633 

NOTE;  News-e  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nino-column  Dec.  29,  1975. 
NOTE:  News  figures  ohove  reflect  converted  eight  column  measurements. 
DULUTH,  MINN. 


Herald-e  . 

....  981,467 

4472  1,061,770 

News  Tribune-m  . . . 

. ...  1,088,391 

4,672  1,121,809 

News  Tribune-S  . . . 

. . ; .  640475 

39,712  643,464 

8,400 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  2,710,433 

49,056  2,827,043 

8,400 

NOTE:  Herald-e  published  5  doys  o  wook  only. 

NOTE;  Nows  Tribuno-m  ond  S  and  Herold-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six 
column  Moy  5,  1975. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,456,420  1  416,182 

■Times  News-S  .  729443  725,206 

Grond  Total .  2,185,763  2,241,388 

NOTE:  Times-*  and  news-m  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  one  edition 
Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,326,131  185,618  3,547,909  271^)16 

*News-S  .  1,382,116  93,959  1,307,646 

News-sot . .  901,969  837,434 

Grand  Totol  .  5,610,216  279^77  5,692,989  271,016 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News-e,  S  ond  Sot.  changed  from  eight  to  sii-column  May  12, 1975. 
GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e  .  1,647,010  190,518  1,678,127  291,072 

fPost  Tribune-S  .  860A72 _ 777,883  4,165 

Grond  Totol  .  2,507,882  190,518  2,456,010  295,237 

NOTE:  Post  Tribune  is  o  nine  column  formot  ond  is  meosured  occordingly. 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herold-e  .  896,101 

fHerold-S  .  537340 


896,101 

4,368 

976416 

16,800 

537440 

6,480 

406,798 

25,776 

1,433,641 

10,848 

1,383,114 

42476 

RTFORD, 

CONN. 

2,740,858 

107,487 

2,797,834 

1,208,288 

355,948 

1,234455 

342,088 

701467 

20,728 

202,514 

89,214 

3,949,146 

463,435 

4,936,570 

452,030 

Couront-m  . 

*Couront-S  . 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

NOTE:  Times-e  ond  S  discontinued  pubkcotion  Oct.  20,  1976. 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
September  1977 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1977 

1976 

Dollar  Change 

CIsLSsifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

September  . 

.$  269,803 

251,210 

+  18,593 

+  7.4 

First  Nine  Months 

2,308,181 

2,108,885 

+ 199,296 

+  9.5 

Department  Stores 

(Included  in  Retail) 
September  . 

72,750 

65,976 

+  6,774 

+  10.3 

First  Nine  Months 

575,439 

529,106 

+  46,333 

+  8.8 

General 

September  . . 

72,223 

63,822 

+  8,401 

+  13.2 

First  Nine  Months 

579,375 

524,907 

+  54,468 

+  10.4 

Automotive 

September  . 

11,987 

11,975 

+  12 

+  0.1 

First  Nine  Months 

115,425 

92,836 

22,589 

+  24.3 

Financial 

September  . 

13,316 

11,809 

+  1,507 

+  12.8 

First  Nine  Months 

114,153 

107,662 

+  6,491 

+  6.0 

Classified 

September  . 

. .  134,015 

114,016 

+  19,999 

+  17.5 

First  Nine  Months 

1,183,762 

1,019,064 

+ 164,698 

+  16.2 

Total  Advertising 

September  . 

. .  501,344 

452,832 

+  48,512 

+  10.7 

First  Nine  Months 

4,300,896 

3,853,354 

+  447,542 

+  11.6 

42 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  19.  1977 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Adv«rtntr-m  . 

...  2,641,723 

2,749480 

Timos-m 

Stor  Bullotin-o  .... 

...  2426463 

3468,339 

TimeS'S 

*Star  Bulittin 

News-m 

&  Advertisor*S 

...  1475417 

1,059425 

News-5 

Grond  Totol . 

...  6443,903 

6,877444 

Post-e 

NOTE:  Advtrtistr-m,  Star  BuUtlin-t  and  Stor  Bulletin  ond  Advertner-S 
chongtd  from  eight  to  nine  column  Moy  3, 1976. 


HOUSTON,  nXAS 


Chronicle-e  .  5,118,819 

Chronicle-S  .  2,549,197 

Post-m  .  4,275,067 

*Po$t-S  .  1,587,488 


518,678  4,416,228  654,189 

166,128  2,035,967  153,496 

501,610  3,806,761  429,184 

113,872  1,363,576  113,060 


2,209,980 

139,996 

2,385,844 

106,480 

2,274,144 

132,724 

2,359,117 

106,176 

1,032,732 

46,816 

997,819 

74,288 

5416,856 

319,536 

5,742,780 

286,944 

NEWARK, 

N.J. 

2,960,439 

76,716 

2,331,360 

68,854 

1,984,153 

67,684 

1,823,844 

6460 

4,944,592 

144,400 

4,705,204 

75,414 

1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


NEW  YORK,  N.V. 

...  3,144,333 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SALEAA,  OREGON 


1,389,089  1,297,929  1,367,597  1,094,688 


Grond  Total  .  13,530,571  1,300,28811,622,532  1,349,929 

NOTE:  Chroniclo-e  and  5  ond  Post-m  and  S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Herald  Dispotch-m .  1,196,115 

Advortisor-e  .  1,063,216 

tHeroM  Oispotch-S  .  47U21  34,912 

Grond  Totol .  2,730,952  34,912 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

LANSING,  MICH. 

Stole  Joumol-e  .  2,184448  45,504 

tStole  Joumol-5  .  802,047  _ 540 

Grond  Total .  2,986495  46,044 

NOTE:  Note  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Harold  (see  note)  .  2,145437  61,400  2,009,915 

•Harold  Leodor-5  .  941,489  36,056  848401 

Grond  Totol .  3,086426  97,456  2458416 

NOTE:  Herold-m  and  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linoge  of  one  edition 
Herold-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herold-m,  Leoder-e  and  Herald  Leoder-5  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine  column  ^pt.  20,  1976. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arhonsos  Goiette-m  ....  1494470  1,635,900 

•Arbonsos Goiette-5  ....  724,803  648,029 

Arhonsos  Democrot-e  ....  618433  700425 

fArhonsos  Democrol-5  ...  417,420  14,816  337,918  12400 

Grond  Total .  3,455,126  14,816  3,322,472  12,000 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent  (see  note)  ..  2,305472  502439  2,207,250  667,288 

•  Independent  Press 

Telegram-5  .  786488  33,176  686,124  9,472 

Grand  Total .  3,091460  536,015  2,893474  676,760 

NOTE:  Independent-m  ond  Press  Telegrom-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linogo 
of  one  etbtion  Independent-m  is  showm. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e  .  2,477,850  633,962  2417,488  567462 

Newsdoy-S  .  1^1408  133,462  896,234  205,206 

Grond  Totol  .  3,499458  767,424  3,413,722  772,268 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,254,134  2408,400  4,795,862  2,267,452 

Times-S  .  2,385,076  1,111,554  2,078,022  856,318 

Harold  Eiominer-e  .  733,795  748,142 

Herald  Eiominer-S  .  189,490  _  178,101  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  8462,495  3,619,954  7,800,127  3,123,770 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegroph  (Soe  Note)  . . .  1422,619  1,296,643 

•Telegroph  &  News-S  . ,  538,889  543421 

Grond  Totol  .  1,861408  1,839,864 

NOTE:  Telegroph-m  and  News-e  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition 
Telegroph-ffl  is  shown  in  1976.  For  lost  year  News-e  figures  ore  shown. 

AAANCHESnR,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d  .  1,343,774  1,423,818 

fNew  Hampshire  News-S  610,785  504,726 

Grond  Totol  .  1,954459  1,928444 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerciol  Appeol-m  . .  2,363,827  60,144 

Commerciol  Appeol-$  . . .  1,045,701  41,968 

Press-Scimilor-e  .  1,665,460  102,270 

Grond  Total  .  5,074,988  204,382 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Commercial  Appeol-m  and  5  and  Press  Scimitor-e  changed  from 
eight  to  nine-column  July  1,  1975. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herold-m  .  3,459,849  589405  3,883,990  657,427 

Herald-S  .  1,731,764  263,041  1,655,421  239,602 

Hews-e  .  1498,732  1,797,137  55,440 

Grond  Total  .  6,790,345  852,546  7,336448  952,469 

NOTE:  Herold-m  ond  5  ond  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  sii-column  Mar. 
3,  1975. 

MILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,677,279  1,498497 

Journol-e  .  3,175,170  525,557  3,269455  406476 

Journol-$  .  1,872,043  356,896  1,732,445  326,207 

Grond  Totol  .  6,724,492  882,453  6,500497  732,783 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,768,297  69,799  1,935,966  48,655 

Tribune-S  .  1,816,496  311,859  1,635,298  317,086 

Slor-e  .  2475,806  448,543  2,520,784  559,305 

Grond  Total  .  6,160499  830,201  6,092,048  925,046 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  and  Star-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
during  yeor  1975. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


SACRAMENTO 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

.  2,788,661 

481,560 

2,853,105 

359,062 

•Bee-S  . 

.  920,762 

242,620 

929,166 

83,616 

Union-m  . 

.  1,892,166 

229,048 

1,888,331 

134,184 

tUnion-S  . 

.  348,467 

1,344 

319,926 

12,160 

Grond  Totol 

.  5,950J)56 

954,572  5,990428 

589,022 

Grand  Totol  .  4,944,592  144,400  4,705,204  75,414 

NOTE:  Star  Ledger-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7, 


Oregon  Stote$mon-m 

...  2,053,468 

20,408 

fStotesmon  Joumol-S 

. . .  4n,899 

Copitol-e  . 

....  1,643450 

20,408 

Grond  Totol  . . . . . 

....  4,175,217 

40,816 

Grand  Totol  .  9,073,789  3478,123  8,567,607  3,200455 

NOTE:  Times-m  ond  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  7,  1976. 
News-m  ond  5  chonged  from  live  to  six-column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Stor  News-d  .  1,079,241  150,938  1,049,256  287,218 

•Star  News-S  .  291,282  52,078  290,098  28482 

Grond  Totol  .  1470,523  203,016  1,339,354  315400 

PASSAIC,  N.J. 

HeroM  News-e  .  1,254,017  280,801  1,407,891  254,716 

tHerold  News-S  .  318,664  820 

Grond  Total  .  1,572,681  281,621  1,407,891  254,716 

NOTE:  Herald  News-S  brst  publication  March  6,  1977. 

NOTE:  Herald  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nino-column  Oct.  6,  1977. 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

News-d  . .  1,116,927  44,314  1,116,342  111,536 

NOTE:  Effective  Sept.  19,  1977  News  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column. 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journol-m  .  2,087,982  101,651 

fNews  Journol-S  .  835,7n  4,190 

News-e  .  898,819  _ 

Grond  Totol  .  3422,578  105,841 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

NOTE:  iournol-m,  News-e  ond  News  Journol-S  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Juno  1,  1976. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journol  Stor-d  .  1,874,780  69,712  2,048,121  54448 

•Joumol  Star-S  .  778,620  38412  722,313  42,400 

Grond  Total  .  2,653,400  108,224  2,770,434  96,648 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,034,9U  816,906  1,937,623  691473 

•Bullolin-S  .  783,265  331,442  688,034  358421 

Inguirer-m  .  2,128,332  266,427  1,961442  176,126 

li>9"'™f-S  .  1,691499  463,433  1,540,333  654,740 

Nows-e  .  1,049,023  22,752  1440,333  40,440 

Grond  Total  .  7487,163  1,900,960  7,167465  1,921,200 

NOTE:  Bulletin-o  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Moy  19,  1975. 
Inquirer-m  ond  S  chonged  from  eight  to  six-column  Moy  19,  1975. 
News-e  chonged  from  six  to  five-column  Moy  19,  1975.  The  doto  in  this 
report  covering  the  News-e  reflects  the  convert^  linoge  to  six-column 
formot. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Goiette-m  .  1,163,711  924,479 

.  2,095498  53471  2455,239  69488 

Press-s  .  1,800452  1,742,399 

Grond  Total  .  5,060,261  53,671  4,722,117  69488 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  and  Press-e  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Bullelin-e  .  1,856,975  402,420  1,879,440  357,322 

Journol-m  .  1,810,836  279,464  1,667,935  13,248 

Journol-S  .  1,171485  96,320  1,125,782  124,180 

Grond  Totol  .  4,838,896  778,204  4,6n,157  494,750 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  ond  Journol-m  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  tho  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  tho  Bulletin-e. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Oironklo-m  1,754426  186,760  1,819,857  319,892 

Democrat  &  Chronklo-S  .  1,163,432  80,488  945428  149,136 

Times  Union-e  .  1,809,181  200,128  1  444,365  332,480 

Grond  Totol  .  4,727,139  467,376  4,609,550  801408 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chranicle-m  ond  S  and  Times  Union-e  chonged  from 
eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

S»or-m  .  1,931,156  160,800 

•Register  5tor-S  .  609,016  25,280 

Register  Repubtc-e  -  1,721,954  154484 

Grond  Totol  .  4,262,126  340,664 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Register  Republic-e,  Register  Star-5  and  Star-m  ore  estobfished 
nine  column  newspopers  ond  ora  meosurod  occordingly. 


NOTE:  Not  meosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Oregon  Stotosmon-m,  Copital  Journol-e  ond  Statesmon  Journol-S 
chongod  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  1975. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  HXAS 


Eipress-m  . 

...  2,497,801 

204,012  2,029,808 

158492 

fExpress-News-S  . . . 

...  991,262 

63,584  903,949 

45,808 

Express-News-sot.  . . . 

. . .  404413 

327,176 

News-e  . 

...  2,211,913 

170,748  1,822447 

173,568 

Light-e  . 

...  2,625,643 

95,073  2,429,471 

*Light-S  . 

...  1,118;092 

1,087,806 

Light-sot . 

. . .  354,294 

278,022 

Grond  Totol  . 

. . .  10403418 

533,417  8,878,879 

377,968 

NOTE:  Exprass-m,  News-e  ond  Light-e  pubfished  5  doys  o  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  Telegram-m  .  1,914,980  531404 

•Sun  Telegram-S  .  486,435  214,510 

Grand  Total  .  2,401,415  746,014 

NOTE:  Not  meosurod  by  Medio  Records  in  1976. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,072,003  177,956  2,836,419  255,880 

•Union-s  .  1,237,743  6,240  1,137,707  27,360 

Tribune-o  .  3463,205  170412  3402,142  264,238 

Grand  Total  .  7,672,951  354408  7,176468  547,478 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronkle-m  .  2,240434  817,440  1,963,957  166,112 

Exominer-e  .  2,272,853  819,190  1,999,559  197,984 

Exominor  B  Chrankle-S  .  1,199,038  32,256  1406,410 

Grond  Total  .  5,712,225  1  468,886  4,969,926  364,096 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Morcuty-m  .  4,979490  226447  4,397445  145,351 

News-e  .  4,193,993  226441  3,733,187  145,465 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1442,164  1,376,500 

Grand  Total  .  10,815447  453,088  9407,032  290416 

NOTE:  Morucry-m  ond  News-e  hos  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linogo  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e  .  1,650453  1403,087  49,228 

Times-m  .  2490,667  19,488  2,180497  95404 

Times-S  .  837,152  23,040  780,101  6,160 

Grond  Total  .  4477472  42428  4,463485  151,192 

NOTE:  rimes-m  ond  S  and  Journol-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Jon.  2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


HeroU  Joumol-e  . . . . 

..  1,791448 

5456 

1445,920 

4,860 

*Herold  Americon-S  .. 

..  1,072,103 

10,887 

982,924 

15,716 

Post  Stondord-m  .... 

..  1,093465 

16,016 

1,189,323 

10482 

Grond  Totol  . 

..  3,957416 

32,459 

4,018,167 

31,158 

NOTE:  Bee-e  ond  S  and  Unkn-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Sept.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  1,472,993  266,770  1,412,603  236485 

Globe  Democrat-e  .  765,180  9,728  613,862  16497 

Post  Dispotch-e  .  1497,237  75,875  1,896,950  70,406 

•Post  Dispotch-S  .  1,800,996  15,360  1,698,925  18,240 

Grond  Totol  .  5,936,406  367,733  5,622,340  342,128 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  Post  Dispotch-e  and  S  and  Globe  Democrat-m  and  weekend  chonged 
from  eight  to  nine-column  Apr.  5,  1976. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,254,047  1,416,875 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,304,275  1,215,756 

Dispotch-e  .  2,109,610  221,093  2,136,101  299,921  , 

Grond  Totol  .  4,667,932  221,093  4,768,732  299,921 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  and  S  ond  Dispotch-e  chonged  from  eight  to 
six-column  Moy  5,  1975. 

ST.  PnERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,124,144  7,352  2,189,725  14000 

.  2,752,095  927,780  2,869,428  925,983 

.  1,166,673  262,248  1,128,078  233,750 

Grand  Total  .  6,042,912  1,197,380  6,187,231  1,173,733 


NOTE:  Post  Standord-m,  Herald  Journol-e  and  Herald  Americon-S  chongod 
from  eight  to  nine-column  Sept.  1,  1976. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-o  .  1416,413  1,730,915 

•Democrot-S  .  641,396  607,693 

Grond  Total  .  2,157,809  2438408 

NOTE:  Domocrot-o  ond  S  chongod  from  eight  to  six-column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,924,144  665,290  3,106404  412458 

•Tribune-S  .  1,167,227  31,928  1,187,733  31,392 

Times-e  .  1,813,144  2,070,050 

Grond  Total  .  5,904415  697,218  6,364487  443,950 

NOTE:  Tribuno-m  ond  S  ond  Times-o  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975. 

UTICA,  N.Y. 

Observer  Oispotch-e  _  1,042,959  142,912 

tObserver  Dispolch-5  ...  491,373  2,880 

Press-m  .  1,185,144  86,112 

Grond  Total  .  2,719,476  231,904 

NOTE:  Not  meosurod  by  Medio  Rocords  in  1976. 

NOTE:  Observer  Dispotch-e  and  S  ond  Pross-m  changed  from  eight  to 
nine-column  Dec.  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  5,015,423  298,886  4,768,606  364,631 

•Ppst-S  .  2,072474  479,301  1,933,003  436,700 

Stor-e  .  2,024,264  333,965  2,477,315  305458 

Star-S  .  642,017  151,224  706,305  156,489 

Grond  Totol  .  9,754,278  1,263476  9,885,229  1,263,178 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  S  ond  Star-e  ond  S  changed  from  eight  to  nino-column 
Aug.  2,  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2448,202  114,941  2415481  105478 

Times-o  .  2,227,854  115,096  2,243,940  104,909 

•Post  Times-S  .  990,165  921,993 

Grond  Totol  .  5,766,221  230,037  5,681,314  209,987 

NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-e  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE:  Post-m,  Times-e  ond  Post  Times-S  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
Oct.  1,  1975. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


Reporter  Dispotch-e  . 

..  1,297,114 

162,365 

1,293,661 

260,193 

fReporter  Dispotch-S 

. ..  432,306 

45,056 

443,960 

25,664 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  1,729,420 

207,421 

1,737,621 

285457 

NOTE:  Reporter  Dispotch-S  first  pubtcotion  Sept.  5,  1976. 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eogle-m  . 

...  2,234,045 

247,396 

2,199,515 

200,170 

Beocon-e  . 

. ..  1,073,763 

87,297 

958,374 

129,860 

'Eogle  Beocon-S  . . . 

. . .  705,758 

84,704 

670,307 

52,816 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  4,013,566 

419,397 

3,828,196 

382,846 

NOTE:  Eogle-m  and  Beocon-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

NOTE:  Eogle-m,  Beocon-e  ond  Eagle  Beocon-S  changed  from  eight  to 
six-column  Sept.  1,  1975. 
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SEPTEMBER  1977/1976 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-U«HNi-m  .  1,815,634  1,783,026 

KnicInrbociMr  News-e  . .  1,186,444  1,290,831 

Times-Union-S  . ,  785,868  790,787 

Grand  Total  .  3,787,946  3,864,644 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

Bulletin-0  .  1,288,028  898,170 

BANGOR,  AAAINE 

Nem-m  .  1,258446  1,181,098 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Nem-e  .  2423,164  2440,512 

Nem-S  .  1,359,092  1,180426 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,583,372  1478446 

Grand  Total  .  5,465428  5,399,184 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Star  Tribuno-mS  .  1,441424  1,431,808 

NOTE:  Includes  preprinls--I00,856  toes  in  1977,  113426  bnes  in  1976. 
Fomily  Weekly  not  included — 64471  lines  in  Sept.  1977. 
COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Teleprom-e  .  836,864  746,186 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 108,934  lines  in  1977;  62,720  lines  in  1976. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-e/m  ...  3,054,128  2,951432 

Quod-City  Times-S  .  711,200  632434 

Grond  Total  .  3,765,328  3,583,566 

DES  AAOINES,  IOWA 

Register-n.  .  828,012  213444  707424  164418 

Tribune-e  .  1,184487  1,181,469 

Registers  .  794429  129,312  678478  161,447 

Grond  Total  .  2,807,428  342,656  2,567,171  325,965 


DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delowore  State  News-e&S  1,385,258  1,199,323 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  obove  ore  on  on  8  column  basis. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-e  .  5,114472  4,867,411 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journol-Goiette-m  .  1,661,730  1,621,578 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,147,432  2,124,948 

Journol-Gozette-S  .  777,714  711,018 

Grond  Total  .  4486,876  4.457444 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Stor-Telegrom-m  .  2,655,674  2  426.630 

Stor-Telegrom-e  .  2,786,406  2,517498 

Star-Telegrom-S  .  1,342,306  1,161,706 

Grand  Total  .  6,784,386  5,905,634 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-m&S  .  2,667,154  2,604,098 

Piedmont-e  .  1,673460  1  405,170 

Grand  Total  .  4,340,714  4,209,268 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m  .  2,835,516  2,994,239 

News-e  .  2,324,488  2,488,286 

Slor-S  .  1,352,189  1,402,073 

Grond  Total  .  6412,193  6,884,598 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,269,695  2,258408 

Star-e  .  1,043432  117,807  1,058,788  106453 

Star-S  .  1409,987  1,231,160 

Grond  Total  .  4423414  117,807  4,548,556  106,553 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e  .  2,784,543  2,941,927 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herold-e  .  1435,867  1  420,837 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

lournol-Star-d&S  .  2,341,094  2,075,710 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts— 312,256  lines  in  1977;  261,870  lines  in  1976. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Journol-m  .  2,246,832  2,204,235 

Louisville  Times-e  .  2,328,752  2,373,674 

Courier-Journol  & 

Times-S  .  1,400,703  1,314,814 

Grond  Total  .  5,976,287  5,892,723 


NOTE:  ROP  disploy  linoge  published  on  6-column  bosis,  but  converted  to 
8-column  bosis  above.  Clossilied  published  and  reported  on  10-column 
basis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Capitol  Times-e  .  2,298,807  2,199471 

Stale  Journol-m  .  2,349,343  2,211,877 

State  Journol-S  .  823,896  741,261 

Grond  Total  .  5,472.046  5,152,709 

NOTE:  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-column  basis;  clossilied  9-column. 


1977 

1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-Joumol-m  . 

.  1,111,964 

1,155,616 

MONROE,  LJL. 

World-m  . 

.  1,146,992 

1,090,824 

News*Stor-e  . 

.  1,047,424 

991,228 

World-S  . 

.  551,110 

478412 

Grand  Toto)  . . . 

.  2,745426 

2460,264 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gozette-m  . 

.  1,309,946 

1,481442 

Stor-e  . 

.  2,849,793 

3,229,812 

Le  Devoir>m  . 

.  478,059 

429,151 

Le  Dimonche  Motin-S  .  . .  446,733 

459.466 

NOTE:  U  Dimoncha 

Matin  includes  perspectives  ond  inserts — 137,434 

bnoi  in  1977,  97,581  bnot  in  1976. 

NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraph-e  . 

.  1,465,996 

1,270,475 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Presi-m  . 

.  2,358,496 

2,290,078 

Times-H«rald-«  . . . 

.  2,051,252 

2,064,608 

Pres$-S  . 

.  1,155,000 

1,084,034 

Grand  Totol  . . . 

.  5,564,748 

5,458,720 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion  Pilot>m 

.  3,077,852 

2,975,116 

Ledger  Stor-e 

.  2,849,068 

2,606,892 

Virginion  Pilot-S  . . 

.  1,707,694 

1,413,218 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  7434414 

6,995,226 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  . 

.  1,056,027 

1,205,838 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegroph-e-sot-m 

.  840474 

832,586 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  WooUy— 58,169  bnes  in  1977;  61,334  bnes  in  1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  2,227,796  241,179 

2,187,202  442,408 

Iribune-S  . 

.  922,754 

862,527 

Grond  Total 

.  3,150450  241,179 

3,049,729  442,408 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Parade  ond  Comics;  68,751  lines  in  1977;  65,401 

lines  in  1976. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Exominer-e  . .  .  1,767,464 

1,705410 

Stondord-Exominer-S  ...  661,726 

547,328 

Grond  Totol 

.  2,429,190  2,018,198 

2,018,198 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Family  Weekly;  64,484  lines 

in  19n;  58,408  boos  in 

1976. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

OUohomon-m  . . . 

.  2,155444  567,385 

;  2,088,269  397,421 

Times-e  . 

.  1,971,119  488,074 

1  1,950,134  397,715 

Oklohomon-S  . .  . 

.  1,111,745 

1,056,132 

Grond  Total 

.  5,238,108  1,055,455 

1  5.094435  795,136 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World -Herald-m-e- 

5  ...  3,447,948 

3,261,020 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register-m  . 

.  4,918,858 

4,157,650 

Register-e  . 

.  4,918,858 

4,157,650 

Register-S  . 

.  1,492409 

1,160,549 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,411,367 

5418,199 

NOTE:  All  Doy  newspoper,  m&e  sold  only  in  combination;  Fomily  Weekly 

(current  month  ond  Porode  (lost  year)  linoge  included  obove. 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit-e  . . . . . 

.  2,228,911 

2,414,726 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .... 

.  3,849,384 

3,842,972 

(razette-e  . 

.  3,833,214 

3,821424 

Republic-S  .... 

.  1,523436 

1,460418 

Grand  Total 

.  9,206,134 

9,124,514 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  HeroM-m 

.  1,210,128 

1,183,877 

Express-e  . 

.  1,137415 

1,139,169 

Telegram-S  . . . 

.  716,394 

634,658 

Grond  Total 

.  3,063,737 

2,957,704 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-m-S  . 

.  4,982,866 

4428454 

Oregon  Jouraol-e 

.  1,625,008 

1,257484 

Grand  Totol 

.  6,607,874 

5485,838 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eogle-e 

.  1464,322 

1,494494 

Eogle-S  . 

.  704420 

679,952 

Grand  Totol 

.  2,268,842 

2,174,646 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-m 

.  2,078,698 

1,963496 

News  Leoder-e  . 

.  1,770,938 

1,841,895 

Times-Dispotch-S 

.  1451,423 

1,150,781 

Grond  Totol 

.  5,101,059 

4,956,072 

NOTE:  Port  run  and  comics  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e-S 

.  2,468,536 

2,149,154 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 


1977  1976 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 


Stor-HeraM-m-S  . 

846,849 

916466 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly — 57.852  fines  in  1977;  60,353  lines 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m 

..  1485,201 

1,779,452 

Post-Intelligencer-S 

553,832 

490,904 

Grond  To***l  . 

..  2,139,033 

2,270,356 

Times-e-S  . 

..  3467418 

3,295,264 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE)  CALIF. 

South  Boy  Breeze-e  . . 

..  3,425,828 

3,265,584 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review-m  . 

..  1441,645 

1,446,148 

Chronicte-e  . 

..  1498,765 

1,540,753 

Spokesmon-Review-S 

. .  806,820 

832,108 

Grond  Totol  . 

...  3,947,230 

3,819,009 

NOTE:  Sundoy  ond  (^ond  Totol  includes  Porode  linage. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ond 

Tribune  t  Ledger-S 

..  3,099,306 

3,108,966 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e  . 

. ..  2,345,615 

2,373,037 

Blodo-S  . 

. . .  1,195,273 

1,115,409 

Grond  Total  . 

...  3,540488 

3,488,446 

NOIE:  Blode-e&S  changed  Irom  8-column  to  9-column  Moy  1, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Doily  Copitol-m  . . . . 

...  1,229486 

1,295488 

State  Journol-e  . . . . 

. . .  900454 

1,060,934 

Copitol-Journol-S  . . . 

...  401,884 

377,930 

Grond  Total  . 

...  2,532,124 

2,734,452 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  based  on  6-coluffln  formol. 

NOTE:  The  1976  bgures  contain  the  linoge  of  o  sot-o  paper  which  is  no 
longer  pubhshed. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Stor-e  . 

....  4,613,741 

5,155,958 

Sun-m&S  . 

....  1.750,610 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1,448,652 

Stor-m  . 

....  3,105,116 

2,785424 

Citizen-e  . 

....  3,136,056 

2,818,420 

Star-S  . 

_  823,903 

796,050 

Grand  Total  .  7,065,075 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  hirode  linoge. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

6,399,994 

World-m  . 

.  1,823,033 

1,843,974 

Tribune-e  . 

_  1,810,479 

1,855,446 

WoHd-S  . 

.  817,803 

685487 

Grond  Totol  . . . . 

.  4,451415 

4,385,007 

NOTE:  Figures  bosed 

on  6-column  formot  ond  9-column  clossilied. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  . 

_  4418,284 

4437,656 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Mogozine.  All  figures  on  6-column  format. 
WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . . 

Times-Leoder-News 

.  1,881484 

WILKES-BARRE,  Pik. 

2,058,672 

Record-All  Doy  . 

.  1,382445 

1,327,845 

Independent-S  . . . 

.  551421 

532,732 

Grond  Totol  . . . 

.  1,933,866 

1,860,0577 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Porade.42,^  bnes  in  1977;  63,275  bnes  in  1976. 
Supplement  advertising  for  Sopt.  1977  not  included — Times-Leodor 
News  Record  153,712  bnes.  Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureou- 
Neustodl  Reports  Division. 


WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News/Journol  . 

(mSo-mon.  to  fri.)  ...  2,130450  2,174,845 

News  Journol-S  .  314425  238,337 

Grond  Total  .  2,445,375  2,413,182 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m  .  974,218  986,370 

Star-Nows-S  .  428,120  489,986 

Grond  Totol  .  1,402,338  1,476,356 

WINDSOR,  orn. 

Stor  e  .  2,434,480  2417,071 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  3,005,793  2,760,800 

Free  Press-e  .  3,293,888  3,402,463 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m  .  2,012,276  2.056416 

Sentinel-e  .  1,536,766  1,525,650 

Journal  Sentinel-S  .  821,800  784,336 

Grond  Total  .  4470,842  4,366,502 

NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrom-m  .  1,189,904  1,107,890 

Gozette-e  .  1,208454  1,169457 

Teleorom-S  .  867,972  866  458 

Grond  Total  .  3,266,230  3,143,805 


Support  sought  for 
frozen  food  festival 

Newspapers  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  the  Delaware 
Valley  are  being  asked  to  run  special  sec¬ 
tions  during  the  week  of  February  26  in 
support  of  the  1978  Spring  Frozen  Food 
Festival. 

John  Bell,  vicepresident  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  who  is  coor- 
44 


dinating  newspaper  support  for  the 
promotion,  said  he  expects  many  more 
newspapers  than  the  40  that  participated 
in  1977  to  participate  in  1978. 

During  the  Frozen  Food  Festival, 
which  runs  from  February  28  to  March 
24,  regional  frozen  foods  packers’  as¬ 
sociations  attempt  to  make  frozen  food 
sales  attractive  to  customers  “being 
wooed  away  by  the  fast  food  industry." 

The  newspaper  sections  will  carry  ar¬ 
ticles  on  frozen  foods  and  an  assortment 


of  manufacturer  ads,  many  which  con¬ 
tain  cents-off  coupons. 

The  annual  festival  is  sponsored  by  the 
Eastern  Frosted  Foods  Association,  the 
Frozen  Food  Association  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Frozen  Food  Association  of 
Delaware  Valley. 

An  ad  soliciting  support  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  from  retailers,  food  processors  and 
appliance  marketers  has  been  prepared 
by  Venet  Advertising,  Inc.  and  will  be 
available  to  newspapers  who  participate. 
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Times  managing  editor,  Andrew  Barnes  (right)  discusses 
regional  editions  with  William  England  (left)  staff  engineer 
and  Craig  Basse,  regional  editor  for  all  bureaus. 


Robert  Henderson,  editor  Pinellas  Times  and  Clearwater 
bureau  chief,  edits  bureau  copy  prior  to  transmission  to 
central  desk  via  Micro-edit  unit  in  foreground. 


Electronic  system  links  news  bureaus 

By  Earl  Wilken  October.  Dade  City,  Crystal  City  and  reporters  and  2  photographers  with  5  or  6 


The  Times  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  completing  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Rockwell-Goss  Micro-edit 
system  for  their  multiple  bureau  opera¬ 
tion. 

About  a  year  ago  a  management  team 
from  the  Times  and  Independent  made  a 
list  of  14  items  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
electronic  bureau  systems. 

The  14  items  were:  user  convenience; 
ease  of  host  system  interpretation;  com¬ 
munication  protocol;  text  protection;  al¬ 
ternate  parts  sources;  system  maturity; 
self  test  diagnostics;  hardware;  LSI  (use 
in  system);  reliability;  ease  of  maintaina¬ 
bility;  system  availability;  graphic  arts 
understanding  (by  vendor)  and  cost. 

All  of  the  items  were  weighted  with  an 
additional  weight  going  to  those  items 
considered  critical  for  their  bureau  oper¬ 
ations.  For  example,  an  extra  weight  was 
given  to  user  convenience  since  most  of 
the  bureau  staff  members  were  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  VDTs  or  electronic  copy  flow 
systems.  A  self-test  diagnostics  feature 
was  also  given  an  extra  weight  since  the 
bureaus  stretch  from  Washington,  D.C., 
Tallahassee  (250  miles  north  of  St. 
Petersburg),  Crystal  River  (90  miles 
north),  Brooksville  (60  miles  north), 
Dade  City  (50  miles  north).  New  Port 
Richey  (40  miles  north),  Clearwater  (20 
miles  north),  Tampa  (15  miles  northeast), 
and  Bradenton  (30  miles  south). 

Bureau  copy  is  transmitted  over  stan¬ 
dard  telephone  lines  to  the  host  compu¬ 
ter  system  in  St.  Petersburg;  however, 
bureau  copy  from  Crystal  River, 
Brooksville  and  Dade  City  is  routed  first 
to  the  New  Port  Richey  bureau  before 
being  sent  to  the  host  system. 

The  first  bureau  to  go  live  was  Clear¬ 
water  in  July  followed  by  Tampa  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  New  Port  Richey  bureau  went 
live  in  September  while  Brooksville  and 
Washington  bureaus  went  on-stream  in 
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Bradenton  are  slated  to  go  live  shortly. 

Managing  editor  of  the  Times,  Andrew 
Barnes,  during  a  discussion  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  bureau  system  said  the  policy  was 
to  let  the  bureaus  be  autonomous  and 
their  bureau  system  reflected  that  policy. 

The  bureaus  are  responsible  to  the 
areas  they  represent,  Barnes  stated,  and 
about  half  or  100,000  of  the  more  than 
200,000  daily  circulation  is  in  these  re¬ 
gions  away  from  the  central  St. 
Petersburg  area. 

Four  regional  editions  are  published 
with  the  bulk  (80  to  100  columns)  of  the 
copy  for  these  editions  coming  from  the 
Clearwater  and  New  Port  Richey 
bureaus.  The  editions  that  serve  the  90 
mile  West  Coast  strip  of  geography  in  the 
north  are:  Pinellas  Times;  Largo- 
Seminole  Times;  Pasco  Times  and 
Citriis-Hernando  Times. 

With  the  electronic  VDT  system, 
Barnes  said  60%  more  editing  is  being 
done  at  the  bureau  level.  The  quality  of 
editing  has  also  improved,  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Regional  (bureau)  copy  is  pulled  from 
the  Honeywell  host  computer  system  at 
St.  Petersburg  through  a  Micro-edit  sys¬ 
tem  with  four  VDTs.  Here  Craig  Basse, 
regional  editor  for  all  the  bureaus,  and 
his  staff  review  copy  and  do  final  editing. 
Story  heads  are  written  for  bureau 
stories,  copy  is  H&J’d  by  Basse’s  staff 
and  layout  decisions  are  made  in  con¬ 
junction  with  bureau  chiefs.  In  the  case 
of  the  Clearwater  edition,  Pinellas 
Times,  editor  Robert  Henderson  is  also 
the  Clearwater  bureau  chief. 

Regional  copy  prior  to  the  installation 
of  the  electronic  system  was  transmitted 
to  the  downtown  regional  desk  via 
teletype  and  facsimile  systems  (dedi¬ 
cated  lines)  plus  the  venerable  auto¬ 
mobile. 

At  the  Clearwater  bureau  there  are  10 


part-time  staffers  assigned  to  the  office. 
Henderson  who  has  been  the  bureau 
chief  for  3  years  said  the  electronic  sys¬ 
tem’s  speed  and  ease  of  use  not  only 
delivers  copy  faster  to  the  downtown 
desk  where  they  have  gained  time  but 
also  produces  fewer  typos  in  the  local 
editions. 

Clearwater  staffers,  according  to  Hen¬ 
derson,  adapted  very  quickly  to  the  ter¬ 
minal  system  even  though  they  had  no 
previous  experience  on  VDTs.  Reporter 
Christiana  Cosdon,  a  four  year  veteran  at 
the  paper,  said  she  looks  forward  to  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  terminal. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  I  wasn’t  nervous 
at  first,”  she  said,  “but  1  was  comforta¬ 
ble  after  the  first  week  of  working  with 
the  system.” 

All  bureau  members  were  given  one 
hour  of  training  on  the  system  at  Clear¬ 
water  and  then  started  to  work  on  live 
copy.  Staffers  were  not  pushed  on  the 
use  of  the  system  but  as  they  worked 
with  the  terminals  more  copy  was  sent 
downtown  using  the  electronic  system. 
Average  story  length  at  the  bureau  is  65 
lines  and  about  100  lines  for  feature 
stories. 

The  first  week  was  the  most  difficult, 
Henderson  said,  but  we  had  the  support 
of  the  downtown  technical  staff. 

William  A.  England,  staff  engineer  at 
the  Times  Publishing  company,  said  the 
bureau  system  was  not  without  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  problem  that  had  to  be  solved  was 
that  multiple  copy  takes  were  coming 
into  the  host  system.  It  was  determined 
the  bureau  staff  member  transmitting 
copy  was  holding  down  too  long  on  the 
send  button. 

A  more  serious  problem  was  the  loss 
of  characters  in  copy  transmission  to  the 
host  computer.  After  checking  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Bureau  hook-up 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


hardware  and  telephone  lines  it  was 
found  that  a  “glitch”  was  present  in  the 
software.  Through  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
puterized  tester  (designed  according  to 
Times  specs  and  built  by  the  technical 
staff)  which  monitors  transmission,  the 
error  source  was  shown  to  be  in  one  part 
of  the  software  (program).  The  software 
package  is  now  being  revised  by  the 
supplier. 

England  said  the  Micro-edit  system 
has  not  lost  a  story.  Stories  have  been 
lost  on  the  VDTs,  he  said,  because  of 
local  power  failures.  Power  failures  for 
this  area  of  Florida  is  about  twice  a 
week. 


age  capacity  of  either  8,000  or  12,000 
characters  of  memory.  Local  editing  of 
copy  can  be  performed  at  the  terminal. 

The  VDT  has  numerous  features  in¬ 
cluding  move,  search,  delete,  insert,  top 
of  story  and  bottom  of  story,  protected 
forms,  two-way  communication  protocol 
and  forward  and  reverse  line  scrolling. 
The  Micro-edit  (microcomputer)  has 
flexible  disk  storage  with  up  to  1.12 
megabytes  of  storage  and  can  handle  up 
to  8  Image  III  VDTs. 

The  Micro-edit  is  designed  to  have 
bureau  stories  written,  edited  and  stored 
at  the  bureau  prior  to  either  batch  or 
direct  transmission  to  a  host  system. 
Data  checking  and  status  indicators  are 
features  in  the  system. 

Transmission  (1200  baud)  from 
Micro-edit  in  the  bureaus  to  the  host  sys¬ 
tem  at  St.  Petersburg  incorporates  2I2A 


Henderson  talked  about  some  of  the 
problems  with  the  system  when  it  was 
first  installed  and  said  90%  were  people 
problems.  It  also  took  time  for  some  of 
the  staffers  to  conquer  new  copy  proce¬ 
dures.  Staffers  were  not  sending  copy  to 
the  Micro-edit  for  storage.  Copy  goes 
from  the  news  queue  at  the  reporters’ 
VDT  to  the  Micro-edit  (edit  queue)* 
where  the  bureau  chief  calls  it  up  for 
editing  and  then  transmits  from  the 
editors  queue.  At  Clearwater  all  copy  is 
purged  every  morning. 

Now  that  some  experience  has  been 
logged  with  the  system,  management  is 
considering  the  expansion  of  the  system 
for  a  third  queue. 

Benefits  have  been  listed  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  include  lower  phone  bills,  elimi¬ 
nation  of  re-keyboarding  and  speed  of 
moving  copy  in  a  highly  competitive  en- 


According  to  England,  the  system 
provides  good  protection  of  stories  but 
bureaus  are  advised  to  use  printers.  The 
use  is  dropping,  he  said,  as  confidence  is 
gained  by  staff  members. 

The  bureau  system  from  Rockwell- 
Goss  uses  Goss  Image  111  video  display 
terminals  that  are  standalone  with  a  stor¬ 


modems.  Software  for  the  mi¬ 
crocomputer  system  is  resident  on  disk¬ 
ettes. 


vironment.  Stressed  by  England  was  the 
overall  design  of  the  system  and  the  ease 
of  maintenance. 
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Is  his  paper  route  a 
road  to  deportation? 


A  senior  at  Hamburg,  Iowa,  high 
School  has  been  warned  by  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
he  must  quit  his  $9-a-week  morning 
paper  route  or  face  deportation. 

Fred  Blanford  received  a  visa  to  the 
U.S.  last  year  and  to  attend  Hamburg 
High  School  last  year  as  a  junior.  He 
enrolled  again  this  year  and  got  a  paper 
route. 

The  INS  found  out  about  the  route  last 
summer  when  Blanford,  20,  filled  out  an 
application  for  a  visa  extension.  One 
form  asked  if  he  was  employed.  He  said 
yes  and  gave  the  details,  including  his 
wages. 

“If  he  meets  us  halfway,  I  can't  see 
why  we'd  make  him  leave,”  said  Jim 
Woods,  an  examiner  in  the  Omaha  office 
of  the  INS.  “All  he  has  to  do  is  send  us  a 
letter  saying  he's  quit  the  job,  that  he 
knows  he  made  a  mistake  and  I'm  sure 
we'd  extend  his  visa.” 

Woods  said  Blanford  has  the  same 
immigration  status  in  this  country  as 
foreign  students  at  American  colleges. 

“These  students  can  take  a  job  only  if 
they  can  prove  that  they  must  do  so  be¬ 
cause  of  unforeseen  economic  neces¬ 
sity,”  he  said. 

“All  we  can  do  is  look  at  the  situation 
and  say  that  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
high  school  boys  in  the  area  who  may 
want  that  newspaper  job,”  Woods  said. 
“We  have  to  consider  whether  by  taking 
this  job,  has  he  kept  it  from  another 
young  man  who  might  want  it.” 

Dick  Schaffhausen,  a  circulation  man 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  said  he 
doesn't  know  how  he  could  get  another 
carrier  to  serve  the  40  families  on  Blan- 
ford's  route. 


Schaffhausen  said  he  was  having  diffi¬ 
culty  last  December  finding  a  carrier  for 
the  Hamburg  route.  So  he  began  asking 
ministers  if  they  knew  anyone  who 
would  want  the  route,  which  pays  about 
$9  a  week. 

“When  1  got  to  Reverend  Kirtley,  he 
said  Fred  might  take  it.  1  was  really  des¬ 
perate.  And  Fred’s  worked  out  very 
well,”  Schaffhausen  said. 


Too  complicated 
for  national  ads 

The  “newspaper  of  the  nineties”  may 
be  “too  complicated  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  handle,”  says  Milt  Gossett, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Compton  Advertising,  N.Y. 

”lt’s  already  technologically  possible 
to  produce  a  different  edition  of  the  same 
daily  newspaper  for  every  family  on  the 
same  block.  Editions  can  be  edited  to 
satisfy  the  differing  interests  and  life¬ 
styles  of  different  people — with  the  differ¬ 
ences  determined  by  audience  and  read¬ 
ership  research,”  writes  Gossett  in  the 
November  14  issue  of  Broadcasting. 

“These  new  systems  mean  goodbye  to 
ease  of  advertising  purchase.  Complex¬ 
ity  will  increase  the  agency's  workload  in 
huge  gulps  if  we  do  not  systematically  be¬ 
forehand  organize  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores.  The  publishers,  representatives, 
the  agencies  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  must  pull  together  or  this 
vastly  complicated  medium  will  serve 
only  the  local  businessman  because  it 
will  be  too  complicated  for  the  national 
advertiser  to  handle.” 
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Syndicates 


State  news  service  goes 

Enterprise  News,  founded  a  year  ago 
as  a  specialized  news  service  for  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  has  shifted  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  New  York  News  building 
and  has  started  a  national  operation 
called  Enterprise  Newsfeatures.  New 
Jersey  coverage  continues  from  Newark, 
supported  by  bureaus  in  Trenton,  N.J., 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  new  division  has  signed  more  than 
30  subscribers  for  its  weekly  package  of 
10  feature  columns  with  subjects  ranging 
from  business,  culture,  health,  Hispanic 
news,  medicine,  etc.,  to  general  features. 

The  Newsfeatures  service  has  won 
exclusive  syndication  rights  to  an 


national 


outdoors  column  by  Dave  Bowring, 
former  Dayton  Daily  News  staffer  now 
associate  editor  of  Sports  Afield,  and  all 
material  produced  by  The  Baseball 
Bulletin,  monthly  tabloid  based  in 
Detroit. 

EN  is  headed  by  three  former  N.J. 
newsmen;  Joseph  DiLeo  and  Dan 
Schlossberg,  who  met  when  they  were  at 
AP  Newark,  and  Jeffrey  Stoll,  formerly 
with  the  Newark  News  and  Elizabeth 
(N.J.)  Journal.  DiLeo  is  president  and 
general  manager;  Stoll,  newsfeature 
editor,  and  Schlossbei^,  sports  and 
travel  editor.  They  have  12  fulltime 
employees  and  plan  further  expansion. 


Roy  Park 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Park  scans  every  one  of  his  news¬ 
papers  each  day,  he  says,  after  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  Ben  Williams  (who 
used  to  work  for  the  president  of  Cornell 
University)  marks  them.  “I  think  it’s  im¬ 
portant  for  the  editors  and  the  writers  to 
know  someone  in  the  home  office  knows 
what  they  are  doing.”  Park  may  scribble 
on  different  stories  and  send  tear  sheets 
to  the  editors  of  his  newspapers,  some  of 
which  include  the  Nebraska  City  News- 
Press,  the  St.  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer  in 
Canton,  N.Y.,  the  Lockport  (N.Y.) 
Union-Sun  Journal  he  acquired  in  1973, 
the  Kannapolis  (N.C.)  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News, 
the  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal  Messenger, 
the  South  Macon  Sun  or  the  Bremen 
(Ind.)  Enquirer.  Park’s  biggest  criticism 
of  most  daily  newspapers  is  that  “too 
many  stories  are  over-written.  We  like  a 
high  story  count.” 

Park  not  only  offers  criticism,  but  he 
believes  in  scribbling  “good”  on  some¬ 
thing  he  likes  and  mailing  the  praises 
back  to  the  editor  or  reporter.  Park  also 
prides  himself  on  being  meticulous  in  his 
personal  business.  “If  someone  writes 
me  a  letter,  1  think  the  least  1  can  do  is 
write  back.  1  go  through  all  my  own  mail 
after  it  is  stacked  in  three  piles.  1  love  to 
be  well-organized.  1  never  leave  things  in 
drawers.” 

Park’s  broadcasting  operation  is  well- 
organized  and  in  the  hands  of  people  he 
has  known  for  a  long  time.  His  main  man 
here  is  John  Babcock,  who  has  been  with 
Park  since  Park  bought  his  second  sta¬ 
tion  in  1964.  Park  knew  Babcock  when 
Babcock  was  a  student  at  Cornell  and 
worked  in  Park’s  advertising  agency. 
Roger  Turner  came  to  Park  as  a  sales 
manager  nine  years  ago  and  now  runs  all 
of  the  radio  stations  under  Babcock.  This 
leaves  Park  free,  he  says,  to  work  on 


acquisitions  of  newspapers  and  work  on 
improving  the  ones  he  has. 

Because  he  has  his  own  successful 
private  Park  Foundation,  Inc.,  located 
at  Box  898,  Greenville,  N.C.,  and  started 
in  1966,  Park  was  selected  to  be  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  to  set  up  a  New 
York  State  Publishers  Foundation,  with 
the  goal  of  raising  $.5  million  over  the  next 
five  years.  “I  hope  we  get  a  lot  of  support 
from  Gannett,  Newhouse,  Hearst  and 
the  other  groups  for  this  foundation,” 
Park  said  several  months  ago,  and  to  this 
end  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  travelling 
time  sandwiched  between  discussions  on 
his  buying  more  newspapers. 

“I’m  very  interested  in  young  people 
reading  newspapers  and  helping  to  work 
out  pilot  studies  in  the  schools.  News¬ 
papers  and  history  and  government 
courses  go  together.  If  we  can’t  stimulate 
an  interest  in  newspapers  in  schools, 
then  we’re  in  trouble.  I  think  we  all  need 
more  coverage  of  music,  movies  and 
television.  We  simply  have  not  done  a 
good  job  with  this  age  group  that  the 
advertisers  want  to  reach.” 

Park  says  he  has  learned  some  lessons 
as  a  broadcaster  and  as  a  newspaperman. 
“We  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  people 
don’t  behave  the  same  way  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.”  That’s  why  he 
thinks  he  has  been  so  successful  with  his 
radio  stations,  for  example.  In  Portland, 
Ore.,  KWJJ  is  heavy  on  news  and  coun¬ 
try  and  western  music;  his  Seattle  station 
is  also  heavy  on  country-and-westem;  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  they  like 
“middle-of-the-road,”  and  the  Syracuse 
station  is  rock  ’n  roll.  There  are 
13,807,850  people  who  can  tune  in  to 
Park’s  radio  stations,  and  his  tv  signal 
can  be  picked  up  by  6,434,750  people. 
He  has  1,000  employes  in  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspapers.  He  says  employes 
have  made  some  switches  from  news¬ 
papers  to  stations.  “We  have  not  cross- 
pollinated,  but  I’m  thinking  about  it.” 
All  of  his  newspaper  and  broadcast 
properties  he  says  are  “heavy  on  news. 
We  study  the  market  and  fill  a  need.” 
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STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


are  front-page  news  again, 
and  no  one  writes  about 
them  with  such  expertise 
and  sound  advice  as 
DON  G.  CAMPBELL. 

A  blue-chip  columnist  who 
is  followed  by  millions  of 
money-conscious  readers. 
(His  DAILY  INVESTOR  is 
six  times  a  week  and 
MUTUAL  FUNDS  is  once  a 
week.) 

Scannable  (any  font) 
Camera-ready 
Electronic  feed 

United  Feature 
Syndicate 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  557-2333 


A  VEST-POCKET 
FEATURE  ^ 
WITH  OUTSIT 
■  APPEAte* 


HEALTH  CAPSULES 


\f  You  HAVE  ACME, CAN 
'You  iueak  Turtle- 

NBCK  5WE/UER5  2 


IF  The  ache  5  ON  Your 
NecKjThe^b  ^ineaTer^ 
ujillmake  The  acne. 
wor^e-'E^fbcially  if 
The  material  h, 
^YNTHETic-. 

CapuiUs  9iv«s  h«lplul  informatipn 
It  it  net  intended  to  be  of  a  diagnottic  nature 


6  times  a  week 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  M.Y.  10017 
(212)  557-2333 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BROADWAY  REVIEWS 


BROADWAY  REVIEWS  $1  EACH 
Hire  your  own  entertainment  editor  for 
reviews  of  Broadway  theatre,  ballet, 
music  restaurants.  For  samples,  re¬ 
views,  write  Box  3043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COINS 


TRADE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  for 
a  Quality  Coin  Column.  Details,  sample 
Columns  FREE.  Coinversations,  P.O. 
Box  622E,  Franklin,  Mich.  413025. 


DOGS 


HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free!  Carol  Benjamin  29  Liv¬ 
ingston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 


FASHION 


“Fashion  Sense,”  consumerism  approach 
by  top  newspaper/magazine  fashion  pro. 
Weekly  with  photos.  Proven  linage  builder. 
Free  samples.  L.  Nadell,  Sherman,  Conn. 
06784. 


FILLERS 


FUN  RIDDLES  are  fillers  for  puzzle  pas¬ 
time.  60  RIDDLES  $15.00.  Lotsa  riddle 
fillers  for  continuity.  Samples.  Eppy, 
3848  W.  226th  St.,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90505. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan.  1802  S.  13.  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 


"CA$H  NEWS"— Ways  to  make  and  save 
money.  Top  readership  response.  Sam¬ 
ples.  low  rates.  CA$HCO,  2232  Arrow¬ 
head  Ave..  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  1(W40. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


UNIQUE  sports  newspaper  in  Ojnnecticut. 
circulation  30,000  but  reaches  a  far 
greater  and  varied  audience.  Desire  growth 
in  readership,  advertisers  and  circulation 
but  need  working  capital  and  your  help. 
Box  3005,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I've  laid  the 
foundation,  now  let's  build  from  here. 


WRITE  TRAVEL  BOOKS,  Earn  Big  Profits. 
$5.50  for  book.  Media  West,  East  302 — 
26th,  Spokane.  Wash.  99203. 


T OP  ad  man  has  tough  competitive  ideas  to 
build  paper.  Will  invest.  Write  fully.  2782 
Laurel  Ave.,  Baldwin,  N.Y.  11510. 


SUNSHINE  Southwest.  General  Manager- 
Partner.  Sales  experience.  Weekly  state¬ 
wide  circulation.  Investment  necessary. 
Box  986,  Albuquerque.  N.M. 
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OUTDOOR  FEATURES 


WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Question  and  answer.  Widely 
read.  Mass  appeal.  Samples,  rates:  Mal¬ 
lard  East,  P.O.  Box  237,  Pittsville,  Md. 
21850. 


PROBLEMS 


HEALTH-CARE  POTPOURRI— Knowl¬ 
edgeable  professional  explores  contem¬ 
porary  health  care.  Hard-hitting  Weekly. 
Samples/rates:  Box  3015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLES 

WOW!  ONLY  $2  WOW! 
STANLEY'S  STUMPERS— trivia  ques¬ 
tions.  Answers  provide  clues  yielding 
name  of  famous  person  born  that  day. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES.  STANLEY 
FEATURES,  123  E.  First  St..  Oswego, 
N.Y.  13126. 


SKIING 


SKI  COLUMN,  live  news,  not  canned 
“tips,"  for  Thursday  or  Friday  publica¬ 
tion.  Also  Sunday  features  on  ski  areas, 
mostly  East,  some  West  and  Europe.  Tap 
the  ski  ad  market.  Write,  phone  for  sam¬ 
ples;  try  column  2  weeks  FREE.  Bob  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  11  Riverside  Dr.,  12FE,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023.  (212)  877-1950. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Plain  [Dealer  and  other  fine 
newspa^rs.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


STAMPS 


STAMP  SCENE — Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 


TAXES 


YOUR  TAXES,  popular  farm  tax  column 
since  1975.  Over  150,000  read  this 
weekly  feature  by  leading  expert.  Send 
today  for  samples  and  prices  to:  Cricket, 
Box  527,  Ardmore,  Penn.  19(X)3. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  PRESIDENT'S  EYES  ONLY:  Innovator 
has  think-tanked  32  ways  to  build  corpo¬ 
rate  cash  flow  by  linking  services  of  your 
newspapers,  radio/TV  and  printing 
facilities  into  joint  projects.  Interested  in 
learning  more?  Write  Box  3031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermount  Avenue 
V.S.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Sroseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax 
Court, re  Worcester  Telegram. 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.  P.  0.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  lor 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
da^ime:  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Sid  Smith,  President 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

Ownership  Changes 

Proven  Management  Systems 

23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr.. 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 

Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 

136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795 
6026. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA— Weekly 
newspaper  group.  Urban  and  suburban 
areas.  Excellent  growth  record.  $150,000 
gross.  $100,000.  Box  1822,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DEEP  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  IN  Sunbelt, 
super  climate.  Price  $200,0(X)  but  flexible: 
competitive,  but  profitable.  Must  have 
$40,(X)0  cash  or  don't  reply.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  Kan.  67654. 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN,  FINE  earning  rec¬ 
ord,  reason,  death.  Gross  averages 
$300,(X)0,  priced  to  sell  at  $250,000,  with 
$60-$70,000  cash  down.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan.  67654. 


INDIANA  WEEKLIES,  One  in  north,  one  in 
central  east,  $50,(XW  and  $135,(X)0,  both 
at  less  than  gross.  Low  cash  on  first  one,  if 
qualified,  29%  on  larger  one.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan.  67654. 


ESTABLISHED  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
41st  year,  paid  circulation,  gross  $100M 
plus,  exciting  area  3  growth  location.  Box 
3061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLIES,  shopper,  in  non¬ 
competitive  towns  grossing  $188,000. 
Priced  $195,0(X),  29%  down,  8%  interest, 
10  years. 

KANSAS  WEEKLY,  city  population,  4,500, 
1 ,958  paid  circulation,  ^5,(X)0  with  build¬ 
ing,  $40,(X>0  without.  Only  $8,0(X)  down, 
balance  12  years,  8%  interest. 

UPPER  ZONE  FIVE  WEEKLY,  shopper, 
profitable,  area  concept.  Will  do  $350,000 
this  year.  Priced  $375,000  with  $75,CX)0 
building.  29°b  down,  long  term  payout,  9% 
interest.  Growth  area. 

ILLINOIS  SUBURBAN  will  do  over 
$9CX),(X)0,  10%  pre-tax  profit.  Long  estab¬ 
lished,  paid  and  free  circulation.  News¬ 
papers  only,  no  plant,  $750,000, 
$250,000  down,  8%  interest  over  10 
years. 

For  reports  please  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66207 


FOR  SALE 

16  Year  Old  Eastern  Ohio  Legal  Weekly  For 
Sale.  In  superb  growth  area.  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  2,(X)0.  Quick  sale  wanted.  No  press. 
Gross  $60,(XX).  Write  Box  3033,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHWEST  ILLINOIS  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
grossing  400M:  great  potential  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  Contact  Borneman  Brokers. 
Box  200,  Oconto  ,  Wise.  54153;  Phone 
(414)  834-4242. 


ZONE  II — Sophisticated  weekly  TV  Shop¬ 
per  complete  with  columns,  features,  etc., 
within  35  miles  of  Philadelphia,  estab¬ 
lished  6  years.  Ideal  husband-wife  team, 
unique  distribution  system,  exciting  po¬ 
tential  with  continued  development.  1976 
gross — $150M.  Owner  will  cooperate  and 
stay  on.  $107,0(X).  20%  down,  balance 
over  10  years.  Financially  qualified  princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  3065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IOWA  small  town  offset  weekly.  $60,(300 
gross.  Excellent  profit.  Lawrence  Jaqua. 
Broker.  Humboldt,  Iowa  50548. 


124-YEAR-OLD  Weekly  California  news¬ 
paper  for  sale.  Surrounded  by  mountains 
and  forests.  Write  for  fact  sheet.  P.O. 
Drawer  A,  Downieville,  Calif.  95936. 


IT'S  A 

CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad.  but  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  just  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Box  Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us 
what  newspapers,  groups,  or  compa¬ 
nies  you  don't  want  the  reply  to  reach. 
Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fied.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  an¬ 
swering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

oma  CLASsmcATioNS 


POSITIONS  WANTiD 

(PayaM*  aMt  ofriar) 


4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  kne,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1  25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  addHional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreiriations) 


4-weeks  —  $2.(X)  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFliD 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


tel 


ClwasHM  Cantroct  Katas  AvoiloUa  Oa  Ketiaart 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tvmday,  4:00  PM  Naw  Yaric  Tima 

ten,  nailed  eack  day  as  tkey  are  rectiwd,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  Poblisher 

575  Uxington  Ava.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 
Address 
City  - 


-State 


-Zip 


Phone 


Authorized  by 

Classification - 

Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  whidi  ad  is  to  appear 


Moil  to:  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  575  Leiin|ton  Avc.e  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


RICH  NEBRASKA CORNBELT  weekly,  high 
earnings,  with  good  building,  $80,000,  on 
near  ^0,000  gross.  Cas^  down,  $23,()00. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kan. 
67654. 

COLORADO  ANTIQUE  MAGAZINE,  8,000 
circulation,  $10,000  price.  Better  than  av¬ 
erage  future.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kan.  67654. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  at  New  England's 
largest  ski  resort,  year  round  with  excellent 
summer/fall  income.  5  years  old,  with  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  every  year.  Current  annual 
90M.  No  printing.  Priced  at  less  than  50% 
gross,  with  29%  down.  Owner  will  finance 
remainder.  Send  editorial  and  financial 
qualifications  tO;  Publisher,  P.  0.  Box  70, 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont  05743. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  5  years  old  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Gross  $55M.  Net  $22M.  Priced  at 
gross,  $25M  cash  required.  Box  2069, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONNECTICUT  MONTHLY  SHOPPER— 
Popular  regional  Shoreline  journal.  Excel¬ 
lent  potential,  terms  negotiable.  Box  2091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

21  YEAR  OLD,  free  circulation  newspaper 
(mostly  advertising)  in  small  midwest  town 
located  between  2  large  cities.  Includes 
small  commercial  print  shop.  1976  gross 
over  $200,000.  Great  potential  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  working  man  and  wife.  Sale  due  to 
illness.  Write:  COMMUNITY  NEWS,  P.O. 
Box  368,  London,  Ohio  43140. 

ESTABLISHED  DAILY  Zone  2,  circulation 
3,000.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Hempstead 
&  Co.,  47  Edgewood  Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08003.  (609)  795-6026. 

PERIODICAL  covering  rapidly  growing  par¬ 
ticipant  sport.  $61,000  gross  for  1977  with 
net  of  about  $2l,(X}0.  $20,0(X)  down,  can 
be  operated  on  part-time  basis.  1977 
gross:  20%  above  1976.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  136  E.  Honolulu,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  $75,000  down.  Buyer 
should  be  financially  able  to  build  into 
daily  serving  15,0(X)-nome  field.  Qualified 
buyers,  please.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERS.  136  E.  Honolulu.  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WANT  TO  PURCHASE  Weekly  or  daily. 
Must  net  a  minimum  of  $20,(X)0  profit. 
Northeast  location.  Sun  Belt  preferred. 
Broker  replies  welcome.  Box  20^,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  weekly  newspapers/ 
shoppers  in  growth  areas  within  50/75 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  We  are  principals, 
not  agents  or  brokers  offering  cash  (if  de¬ 
sired)  for  preferred  publications.  Strict 
confidence.  Prompt  response  to  every  in¬ 
quiry.  Box  1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  TEXAS  small  community  or  subur¬ 
ban  weekly.  Purchase  or  manage  with  op¬ 
tion  to  buy.  Complete  confidentiality.  Box 
1998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  (Publisher. 

WILL  PURCHASE  profitable,  established 
weekly  newspapers  and  shoppers  in  Cent¬ 
ral  New  York  area.  We  are  embarking  on  an 
acquisition  program  and  assure  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  and  prompt  action.  Box  3050, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  WEEKLY — upper  New  England  by 
Publisher  with  25  years  experience.  Write 
Box  3059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  279  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  &  trade-ins. 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  (213)  372-0372 

I  Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


GOING  OUT  OF 
BUSINESS  SALE! 

We  must  sell  the  following  items  im¬ 
mediately:!  PhotoTypositor  3000—1  year 
old  with  11  tapes;  1  Pos  One — 1  year  old;  1 
artist  paste-up  table;  assorted  rules  and 
tapes;  2  IBM  selectric  typewriters — used; 
5  royal  manual  typewriters — used;  1  wal¬ 
nut  executive  desk;  12  steel  desks;  etc., 
etc.  (212)  661-9090  for  immediate  action. 
These  items  must  be  sold  and  removed 
from  mid-manhattan  location  by 
November  30. 

7  INTERTYPES,  2  Comets,  1  Model  5,  2 
Ludlows,  110  cases  Ludlow  mats,  1 
Monotype  material  maker,  1  Justape  Jr. 
with  spare  parts  and  spare  reader,  2  Burpe 
Punchers,  many  spare  parts  and  mats  for 
all  equipment.  Also  complete  stereo  de¬ 
partment  for  Unitube  press.  Call  or  write 
Ray  Bernard,  The  News-Tribune,  18  Pine 
St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154,  (617)  893- 
1670. 

MAILROOM 


DIDDE-GLASSER  model  320  inserter. 
Good  condition.  3  station  comes  with 
compresser,  $13,500.  Call  (607)  277- 
4200. _ 

TYTE-TYER  tying  machine.  Needs  minor 
repair  or  for  parts.  Cheap. 

(914)  677-8241. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES, 
Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion,  provides  specialized  services  and 
equipment  to  the  newspaper  industry  in¬ 
cluding  quality  used  and  reconditioned 
mailroom  equipment,  turn-key  in¬ 
stallations,  mailroom  system  design  and 
layout,  and  circulation  software  systems. 
The  following  mailroom  equipment  is  cur¬ 
rently  offered  "as  is  where  is”  or  on  a 
turn-key  installation  basis; 

Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  stacker 
Sheridan  48P  inserter 
Sheridan  72P  inserter 
Muller  227  inserter 

Sta-Hi  and  Cutler-Hammer  counter  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer  roller  top  and  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  90  curve,  and  truck  loaders 
Graphic  Management  Associates  will  also 
purchase  quality  used  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  or  complete  distribution  systems 
upon  physical  inspection. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES 

Circulation  and  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


TWO  LINOTRON  505C’s  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  ^pe,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,000  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks  (904) 
252-1511. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PRESSES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ACADEMIC 

UPGRADE  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY— PRESSES 

ONE  CROSS  PERFORATOR  tor  Goss  SC 

TWO  FACULTY  POSITIONS  OPEN  FOR 

Our  new  unit  coming  soon,  so  1  year  old 
Compugraphic  Universals  (2)  with  spare 
parts  kits  will  be  available.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  2  Datum  Mag  Tape  Reader  systems 
available.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  offer. 
Call  Rob  McKee  (213)  843-3323. 


OUR  NEW  TYPESETTER  now  installed,  so 
2-year-old  Compugraphic  2414  Videoset¬ 
ters  (2)  with  spare  parts  kits  now  available. 
Excellent  condition. 

2  DATUM  MAG  Tape  Reader  Systems  are 
also  available.  Will  sell  separately.  Best  of¬ 
fer.  Call  George  Wood  (201)  661-0700. 


PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER  WITH  SPARE 
PARTS.  CALL  (215)  567-6324- 
8AM-4PM.  BEST  OFFER. 


TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  high  speed 
machines,  1  equipped  with  wire  stripper 
and  4  font  strips— $2500.  1  equipped  with 
spare  parts  kit  and  4  font  strips— $3(X)0. 
Both  can  be  purchased  with  accessories 
for  $5(X)0.  Call  Arlene  or  Joyce  (603)  893- 
4361. 


TWIN  LENS  Compugraphic  2971  fonts, 
spare  parts  kit,  spare  reader,  two  Friden 
keyboards  $2,900.  The  Courier, 
Middletown,  N.J.  (201)  671-1776. 


PLATEMAKING 


DUPONT  DYCRIL  exposure  unit.  Model  FX 
4036,  type  T-40  flat  exposure,  S/N  146, 
call  or  write  Dave  Steam,  World-Herald 
Square,  Omaha,  Neb.  68102,  (402)  444- 
1000. 


PLATE  SYSTEM 


COMPLETE  COLD  TYPE  Printing  System. 
(Dyna-Flex).  Including  16  page  (Juplex 
Press.  Plate  processor— 16  single  page 
saddles— 1  double  truck  saddle-plate  siz¬ 
ing,  bending,  punching  equipment— plate 
dryer— plate  freezer— color  fountain. 
Equipment  can  be  seen  in  operation, 
available  January  1,  1978.  Little  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Times.  Contact  Don 
Paparella,  (3 15)  823-3680. 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  JUNE  1978— Two  unit  Goss 
Community  Press  with  side  lay  register  and 
folder.  Good  condition.  $42,500  as  is, 
where  is.  The  Kingman  Ariz.  Daily  Minor. 
(Contact  Phil  Wrignt  or  Herb  Gollis  (602) 
753-2121. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  6  units  SC  folder  new 
1973.  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312)  738-1200: 
Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970, 
Urbanite  folder  with  Va  fold  SU  folder  75 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St.. 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 


2  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS  with 
folder.  Immediate  delivery. 

(509)  326-2234.  Mr.  Theon. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder.  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  V4  folder 
Color  King.  5  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-100HP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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4  Unit  Web  Offset  ATF  (Webendorfer) 
with  2  roll  stands,  2  pass  gas  Often  oven, 

2  pass  chill  rolls,  newspaper  folding 
machine  with  V4  page  folder  and  im¬ 
printer,  22%"  cutoff.  35"  web  width 
Goss  Suburban  Press,  S2010,  6  units, 
two  4  position  roll  stands,  two  50  h.p. 
drives,  1966,  Urbanite  Folder 

Hoe  Aller,  12  Units,  2  folders  with  Bal¬ 
loons  (air  formers),  6  color  decks,  four 
60  h.p.  drives— 1%7 
Combo  Press — Goss  Letterpress/Offset, 
6  Unit  Mark  II,  1960,  with  5  color  cylin¬ 
ders  and  double  2:1  Folder;  and  (jOSS 
Metro  2  Units,  1  color  deck,  double  2:1 
Folder,  1970,  22%"  cutoff 
Cutler-Hammer  Stacker 
Capco  72  in.  Rewinder 

3  Unit  Color  King-1968 
Reconditioned  V-15  Cottrell  4  units  with 
all  pre-press  equipment  including  cam¬ 
era,  flip-top,  sinks,  etc.  Can  be 
demonstrated— priced  for  quick  sale. 

Two  1968  ad-on  units  Color  King 
Sheeters,  Bundlers,  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  color  decks,  single  Units,  sub¬ 
structures,  balloon  formers 
We  are  specialists  in  the  Web  field,  and 
therefore,  have  a  wide  selection  of  let¬ 
terpress  and  offset  web  printing  presses 
for  newspaper  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  type  printing. 

Your  inquiries  are  invited. 


1  Madison  St. 

E.  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 

VDTs 

ONE  COMPLETE  DEC  VT20b  editing  sub¬ 
system  (2  terminals)  including  16K  PDP- 
11/05  controller  with  each  system.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  use  since  1975.  Maintained  by 
DEC  field  service.  Contact  Raymond 
Pilewski,  The  Bulletin.  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
19101  (215)  662-7450. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

COMPUSCAN  ALPHA  with  margin  markup 
capability.  Call  1  (313)  242-1100  or  write 
Cletus  Barron,  Monroe  Evening  News,  Box 
666,  Monroe,  Mich.  48161. 

WILL  PAY  $500  for  12"xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  196 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SHERIDAN  72  P  INSERTER 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1718,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER. 

MUST  SEE  IN  OPERATION. 

BOX  1754,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

STA-HI  251  OR  257 

COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  TO  BUY: 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Muller  inserter.  A-1 
condition  for  3-4  inserts,  (^all  collect  (316) 
251-3300  ext.  22.  Circulation  Director. 


folder,  serial  #706.  Must  be  in  excellent 
working  condition.  Call  (206)  872-6633. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


ACTIVE  ASSISTANCE  available  to  news¬ 
papers  considering  supplementary  publi¬ 
cation.  Experience  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  founder  of  free-delivery  organization 
in  metro  area  and  free-to-pay.  ED  SEA- 
BURY,  1546  MADISON  AVE.,  COUNCIL 
BLUFFS,  IOWA  51501. 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


RADIO-TV  Jobs — Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  samples:  “Job  Leads  Newslet¬ 
ter,”  1680-DM  Vine,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  CHAIRMAN  OR  HEAD, 
open  July  1 ,  1978.  Department  has  faculty 
of  22,  approximately  5(X)  undergraduate 
and  50  graduate  majors.  Curricula  include 
general  journalism  and  specialized  pro¬ 
grams  in  agriculture,  education,  engineer¬ 
ing,  home  economics  and  science,  with 
media  options  in  each.  Desired  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Doctorate  or  equivalent  in  profes¬ 
sional  experience:  administrative  experi¬ 
ence  or  strong  evidence  of  potential;  ap¬ 
titude  for  budget  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment;  a  background  in  teaching  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level;  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
working  with  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students:  commitment  to  mass  communi¬ 
cation  research;  productive  media  experi¬ 
ence  and  commitment  to  working  with 
state,  regional  and  national  media  agen¬ 
cies.  Salary  negotiable  and  competitive. 
Application  deadline  Jan.  15,  1978.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Apply  to  Prof.  Jack  Shelley,  Chairman, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  Iowa  5CX)11. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
of  Mass  Communication  starting  Sep¬ 
tember,  1978.  PhD  or  dissertation-stage 
r^uired.  Teach  mass  media  and  society, 
history  of  the  press,  and  other  media  sur¬ 
vey  courses.  Send  resume  to  Professor 
Edward  J.  Pappas,  585  Manoogian  Hall, 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48202.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MAJOR  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks  3 
assistant  professors— 2  for-Advertising 
and  1  for  Broadcast  Journalism.  Minimum 
qualifications:  MA  and  5  years  media  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  specialty  area.  Tenure  track 
positions;  $14,500  for  9  months.  One  Ad¬ 
vertising  position  open  January  1978; 
others  open  August  1978.  Send  resume  tO: 
Director,  LSU  School  of  Journalism,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  70803.  LSU  is  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  University. 


1978-79.  Deadline  tor  applying:  February 
1,  1978. 

One  position  will  be  at  the  senior-level.  For 
this  position  the  School  will  need  an  expe¬ 
rienced  teacher  with  a  doctorate  and  sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience  which 
would  allow  him/her  to  teach  in  one  of  our 
sequences.  In  addition,  the  person  should 
have  the  ability  for  developing  and  over¬ 
seeing  a  graduate  program.  Also,  the  per¬ 
son  should  have  a  good  record  in  research 
and  publication,  which  would  support  his/ 
her  claim  as  a  scholar. 

The  second  position  will  be  at  the  assistant 
professor  level.  Duties  will  include  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  and  in  introductory  mass  media 
areas.  Professional  experience  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Ph.D.  in  hand  or  in  process  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  a  master's  degree  is  required. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Minority  members  and 
women  are  urged  to  apply.  Salary  is  com¬ 
petitive. 

Contact  Dr.  John  F.  Pettibone,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
43403. 


TWO  FACULTY  POSITION 
Advertising  and  public  relations.  Assist¬ 
ant/associate  professor.  Minimum  $1300 a 
month  assistant  professor.  Minimum 
$1600  associate  professor.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able  upward  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  professional  experience.  PhD 
preferred;  minimum  master's  and  exten¬ 
sive  quality  professional  experience. 
Teach  full  yearly  sequence  of  three 
courses  in  print  advertising,  two  public  re¬ 
lations.  Back  up  other  journalism  areas.  To 
be  filled  January  1,  1978,  if  possible. 
Reporting,  editing.  Assistant  professor/ 
instructor.  At  least  $13,5(X)  nine-month 
contract.  PhD  preferred;  minimum  mas¬ 
ter's  and  five  years  quality  professional 
experience.  Teach  basic  and  intermediate 
reporting,  basic  editing  and  layout.  To  be 
filled  January  1,  if  possible.  Both  tenured 
positions;  state  retirement  plan;  other 
benefits. 

Accredited  Department  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications.  300  majors;  10  faculty. 
Broadcasting  and  journalism  sequences. 
Extensive  program  with  professional  media 
in  St.  Louis,  Metro-East  areas.  Campus  15 
minutes  from  St.  Louis.  An  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer.  Contact  John  Regnell,  Box 
73,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville,  ILL.  62026.  (618)  692-2230. 


JOURNALISM/PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  Journalism/Public 
Relations  track  within  multi-track  Com¬ 
munications  program.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  classroom  instruction,  supervision 
of  student  publications  and  field  activity 
coordination.  Doctorate  preferred,  mas¬ 
ter's  and  three  years  field  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Date  of  appointment:  January  or 
August  1978.  Application  and  credentials 
tO:  Dr.  Robert  Schwieso,  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs,  Marycrest  College, 
Davenport,  Iowa  52804.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


DIRECTOR, 

INSTITUTE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Cedar  Crest  and  Muhlenberg  Colleges,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pennsylvania  are  looking  for  an 
individual  to  direct  their  newly  formed  In¬ 
stitute  of  Communications.  The  Director 
will  be  responsible  for  the  Institute's 
Communications  Studies  major  for  under¬ 
graduates  at  both  colleges,  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  Institute,  and  for  the 
development  of  educational  programs  in 
communications  for  the  larger  community. 
The  Director  should  have  a  commitment  to 
liberal  arts  education,  have  special  knowl¬ 
edge  about  Communications  Studies,  and 
have  the  administrative  skills  required  for 
working  with  the  faculties  and  administra¬ 
tions  of  two  colleges. 

The  Director  will  be  expected  to  teach  in 
the  Program,  preferably  in  the  areas  of  the 
history,  theory,  use,  and  influence  of 
communications.  The  Director  should  also 
be  familiar  with  activities  and  practices  in 
journalism,  broadcasting,  and  photog¬ 
raphy/film.  An  earned  doctorate  is  pre¬ 
ferred. 

The  position  will  be  for  eleven  months  an¬ 
nually,  effective  July,  1978. 

Candidates  should  submit  a  curriculum 
vitae  plus  the  names  of  three  references 
to:  The  Institute  of  Communications,  P.O. 
Box  1796,  Allentown,  Penn.  18105. 
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UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

OPENINGS 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
For  Midwestern  corporation  producing 
newspapers  and  inserts.  Should  have  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  at  plant  level  man¬ 
agement  with  responsibility  for  produc¬ 
tion,  capital  equipment  justification,  ship¬ 
ping  and  receiving.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of 
45  non-union  people. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
For  a  20,000  daily  in  Southeastern  United 
States.  Report  to  the  publisher  and  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  40  in  this  non-union  facility. 
Prefer  someone  with  strong  press  back¬ 
ground.  Experience  in  commercial  printing 
a  plus.  Full  responsibility  for  composing 
room,  camera,  plate,  press,  and  mailroom. 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER  To  $22,000 

For  a  30,000  daily  in  Southeastern  United 
States.  Report  to  the  general  manager  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  40.  In  addition  to 
production,  will  also  have  responsibility  for 
the  mailroom. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $27,000 
For  a  70,000  daily  in  Western  United 
States.  Report  to  the  publisher  and  super¬ 
vise  a  staff  of  four.  Will  be  responsible  for 
business  systems  as  well  as  production 
with  emphasis  on  business.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred. 

DATA  PROCESSING  MGR.  To  $25,000 
For  an  80,000  daily  in  Midwestern  United 
States.  Report  to  the  general  manager  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  8.  Degree  preferred. 
Should  have  background  and  experience 
with  on-line  production  and  business  sys¬ 
tems. 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  To  $23,000 
Position  will  be  in  Western  United  States 
and  will  function  as  internal  consultant  for 
this  newspaper  chain.  Should  have 
minimum  5  years  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  with  DEC  equipment  a  plus.  Will  be 
primarily  involved  with  business  applica¬ 
tions  as  opposed  to  production.  Degree 
preferred. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $25,000 
For  a  70,000  daily  in  Eastern  United 
States.  Report  to  the  publisher  and  super¬ 
vise  circulation  department  as  well  as 
mailroom.  Will  supervise  a  staff  of  75  in 
this  non-union  environment. 
CIRCULATION  SALES  MGR.  To  $35,000 
For  large  metro  daily  in  Eastern  United 
States.  Report  to  circulation  director  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  home  delivery.  Must 
have  background  in  circulation 
promotion/sales. 

CIRCULATION  MKTG.  MGR.  To  $26,000 
For  a  large  metro  daily  in  Eastern  United 
States.  Will  be  involved  in  market  research 
and  promotion  including  NIC  apartment 
sales,  etc.  Highly  competitive  market  and 
experience  in  a  competitive  situation  is 
most  desirable. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  To  $20,000 
For  50,000  daily  in  Southwestern  United 
States.  Report  to  the  publisher  and  have 
experience  in  carrier  boys  and  adults.  De¬ 
gree  preferred. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  To  $30,000 
Will  serve  the  corporate  headquarters  in 
the  Western  United  States  as  an  internal 
consultant  in  circulation  matters  for  all 
other  properties.  Should  have  good  promo¬ 
tional  skills  and  be  adept  at  dealing  with 
people  at  all  levels. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  To  $28,000 
Serve  as  classified  ad  manager  for  a  group 
of  dailies  in  a  centralized  classified  opera¬ 
tion.  Report  to  the  director  of  advertising 
and  supervise  staff  of  60.  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  required.  Experience  with 
computerized  classified  operation  highly 
desirable. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  To  $35,000  • 
Small  daily  in  Northeastern  United  States. 
Function  as  CEO  at  this  property  reporting 
to  the  vice  president  at  corporate  level. 
Property  is  in  excellent  financial  shape 
with  new  equipment  and  facility  and 
strong  management  team.  Must  be  strong 
administrator,  motivator,  and  planner.  In¬ 
dividual  will  have  high  visibility  and  must 
be  able  to  represent  corporation  in  astute 
and  businesslike  manner. 

Send  resume  to  or  contact: 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 

Post  Office  Box  30 

610  East  Baltimore  Pike 

Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
215-565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  for  9,000  5-day  and  Sunday 
daily  in  beautiful  Northern  California.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  dynamic  commun¬ 
ity  minded  person.  Salaiv  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  statement  of  goals  to:  M.  D. 
Glover,  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  Ukiah,  Calif. 
95482. 


ARTIST 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Artist  with  BFA  in  daily  newspaper  editorial 
illustration  and  commercial  experience. 
Must  be  able  to  do  competent  black  and 
white  and  color  illustrations  as  well  as 
humorous  and  cover  illustrations.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  promotion,  production  and  design 
helpful  for  this  3-person  department.  Send 
resume  outlining  experience,  education 
and  salary  history  to:  Ginny  Bull,  Personnel 
Director,  Times  Herald-Record,  40  Mul¬ 
berry  Street,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 
(914)  343-3638. 


BROADCASTING 


INNOVATIVE  NEWS  DIRECTOR  needed  by 
Cable  TV  System  to  manage  news  team. 
Located  on  a  US  Pacific  Island  with  one 
commercial  station  as  competition.  Now 
producing  daily  local/world  news,  election 
coverage,  TV  magazine  show  and  other 
specials. 

Journalism  degree  or  on  air  experience. 
$10K-14K  salary,  stock  and  other  bene¬ 
fits. 

Reply  to  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  medium  size 
AM  daily  in  Texas.  Will  consider  second 
man  wanting  to  move  up.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Box  1986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  5  10,000  circulation  daily  with 
weekly  free-distribution  shopper. 

Prefer  person  who  loves  circulation  work 
and  has  ambition  to  publish  a  paper  in  the 
future  although  this  is  not  essential.  Must 
be  working  manager  and  good,with  carrier 
organization. 

Will  work  with  a  young  publisher  who  will 

five  you  freedom  to  promote  circulation. 

arnings,  $13,000-$15,000.  Write  us  a  let¬ 
ter  giving  background  and  all  necessary 
information  as  to  why  you  feel  you  are  the 
person  for  this  job.  Be  sure  to  include 
phone  number.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— challenging 
opportunity  for  aggressive  circulation 
sales  promoter  and  organizer.  Right  per¬ 
son  has  excellent  opportunity  to  advance 
management  career,  15, (XX)  Zone  3  daily 
and  Sunday  in  35,IX)0  population  commu¬ 
nity.  Write  full  description  of  current 
duties,  including  prior  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  range.  Box  2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in 
the  number  of  clips  submit¬ 
ted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never  sub¬ 
mit  complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specific¬ 
ally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


TWIN  OHIO  weeklies  need  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulation  manager  who  can  build 
circulation  in  a  rural  area.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  7  day  newspaper  in  Area  5.  Must 
be  strong  in  promotion,  collection  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Position  reports  to  Publisher  and  has 
responsibility  for  circulation  department 
and  mailroom.  We  offer  a  good  salary  and 
exciting  future  with  this  group  owned 
newspaper.  Please  submit  resume  and 
sala^  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
2036i,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  tor  New  Mexico 
paper,  to  set  up  carrier  routes  and  motor 
routes.  We  are  changing  the  twice  a  week 
award  winning  paper  to  five  day  daily.  The 
paper  is  in  fast  growing  area  and  has  a 
NON-COMPETITIVE  field.  It  is  a  well  re¬ 
spected  paper  established  in  1912. 
Knowledge  of  records,  mail  procedure  and 
carriers  a  must.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  5M  daily 
newspaper  in  West  Central  Ohio.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  seeking  a  Manager  to 
oversee  circulation  sales  and  marketing. 
Responsibilities  would  include  employee 
and  carrier  contests,  newspaper  in  class¬ 
room  projects,  special  sales  (apartments, 
fast  food  outlets,  etc.),  solicitation  crews, 
liaison  with  promotion  department  and  a 
myriad  of  special  projects.  This  individual 
must  have  a  demonstrated,  innovative, 
creative  flair,  preferably  versed  in  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  techniques,  be  sales- 
oriented  and  an  experienced  public 
speaker  and  communicator.  This  person 
must  be  bold  in  his  or  her  thinking  and  be 
willing  to  propose  new,  untraditional 
courses  of  action.  A  multi-million  dollar 
budget  with  initial  supervisory  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  5  staffers,  expansion  probable.  Ad¬ 
vertising  account  reps,  manufacturing 
product  managers,  will  be  considered. 
Salary  range  approximately  $19-24,000. 
Send  resumes  including  salary  progress  to 

Box  3068,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

Promotion  minded  professional  to  manage 
department  on  8700  circulation  daily.  In¬ 
centive  compensation,  liberal  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Tom  Gagnon,  Fairbault 
Daily  News,  Fairbault,  Minn.  55021. 


BECOME  THE  NUMBER  2  man  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  7-day  Eastern  Zone  2  publica¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  working  for  a  well-run. 
respected  newspaper  group  that  has 
earned  many  awards  in  recent  years.  Bring 
with  you  3-5  years  experience,  ambition, 
sales  ability  and  the  job  is  yours  complete 
with  competitive  salary,  medical,  life,  re¬ 
tirement,  etc.  Send  resume  to  Box  2082, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
A  unique  career  advancement  opportunity 
for  an  experienced  circulation  director 
with  a  proven  success  record  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market  environment.  Medium  size 
daily  and  Sunday  in  Zone  2  is  looking  for  a 
circulation  director  with  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  circulation 
who  can  put  together  and  lead  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  and  service  team.  Candidates 
must  presently  hold  the  number  1  job  in  a 
circulation  department.  Top  pay  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Paper  is  member  of  progres¬ 
sive  group.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  3004, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  newspaper  Zone  4  de¬ 
sires  experienced  District  SALES  Mana¬ 
gers.  Salary,  auto  allowance,  attractive 
bonus  plan.  This  is  not  a  retirement  posi¬ 
tion.  Upward  mobility  is  unlimited  at  pa¬ 
per.  State  complete  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  initial  letter  with  resume.  All  confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  3008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000 
combined  AM/PM  and  Sunday  operation. 
Not  looking  for  super-salesman  but  hard 
worker  with  prior  circulation  management 
experience  in  all  phases.  Ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  must.  Ready  for  solid  ideas  and 
leadership.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Include  in 
resume  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Great  opportunity  for  Circulation 
Manager  of  smaller  circulation  daily.  Box 
3007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GROWING  medium  daily  in  sunny  South¬ 
ern  California  seeks  2  promotion  minded 
working  assistants  to  form  carrier  forces  in 
new  areas.  Full  company  benefits,  ideal 
living  conditions.  Write  Box  3038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  one  of  our  circulation 
zones.  The  right  person  must  be  able  to 
motivate  peoF^e,  and  handle  all  circulation 
responsibilities  delegated  to  him/her. 
We're  a  young  progressive  department  of  a 
fast-growing  suburban  daily  in  Zone  5,  and 
offer  good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  tO:  Box  3060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEVEN-DAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  has 
an  opportunity  for  aggressive,  promo¬ 
tion-minded,  revenue  and  cost  conscious 
Circulation  Manager  to  provide  leadership, 
know-how  and  basic  circulation  operation 
fundamentals  for  its  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Circulation  Manager  of  small  newspaper 
who  has  been  involved  in  and  has  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  of  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  operations  will  find  this  position  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  utilize  all  of  his 
capabilities. 

Proven  management  ability  assures  pro¬ 
motion  in  our  growing  organization. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  NEWS  NEEDS  A 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
WHO  IS  MARKETING-ORIENTED 
Today's  consumerism,  competitive,  com¬ 
plex  market  place  and  economy  requires 
managers  knowledgeable  in  the  whole 
marketing  cycle. 

The  Miami  News  is  a  Pulitizer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  evening  newspaper  owned  by  Cox 
Newspapers,  but  published  by  The  Miami 
Herald  Publishing  Company  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers. 

Our  last  Home  Delivery  Manager  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  even  more  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  The  opportunity  for  advancement  is 
there  for  you,  too,  as  we  have  a  solid  com¬ 
mitment  to  management  development. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  capable  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  marketing,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment  and  other  day-to-day  chal¬ 
lenges  of  The  Miami  News  with  creativity, 
energy  and  perseverance.  You'll  manage  a 
team  of  60  prople.  And,  enjoy  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  spirit  of  your  fellow  managers  in 
the  division— they  are  aggressive  special¬ 
ists  in  consumer  marketing,  research  and 
sales  promotion.  Some  came  from  pre¬ 
stigious  newspapers  in  the  West,  Mid¬ 
west,  and  East.  All  are  here  because  they 
recognize  the  personal  growth  potential 
with  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  plus  the 
lifestyle  advantages  of  the  warm,  friendly 
people  in  the  sports-oriented  South  Florida 
area. 

You  should  know  that  people  with  a  variety 
of  backgrounds  have  applied  for  this  posi¬ 
tion,  however,  in  seeking  the  best  candi¬ 
dates  we  are  holding  this  spot  open  for 
additional  applicants  for  a  short  time.  If 
you  believe  your  interests  and  experience 
make  you  a  candidate,  please  take  action 
today!  Call  Rick  Kaspar,  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager,  (305)  350-2952. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ATTENTION 
ZONE  5 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

If  you  are  dead-ended  and  looking  for  an 
entry-level  circulation  management  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  may  be  the  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  If  you  are  a  self-starter,  feel  you 
can  motivate  people,  thrive  on  competition 
and  need  only  a  chance  to  start  moving 
upwards  towards  ever  greater  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility,  give  me  a  call.  Your 
confidence  will  be  respected.  Tom  High- 
field,  Circulation  Director,  The  News 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  (216)  951-0000. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
We've  created  this  new  position  in  our  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  and  now  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  bright,  organized,  hard  working 
individual  to  fill  it. 

This  job  requires  previous  circulation  and 
distribution  experience  in  developing  and 
implementing  delivery  systems,  especially 
motor  routes.  You  will  work  directly  with 
our  Circulation  Director. 

The  position  offers  you  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge  to  develop  a  total  distribution  system 
for  a  Zone  5  daily  which  has  great  growth 
potential. 

A  starting  salary  of  $14,000  with  future 
challenges  and  growth  opportunities  for 
the  right  person.  Along  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance 
coverage  and  retirement  plan. 

Our  Circulation  Department  is  fully  com¬ 
puterized  and  ready  to  support  dynamic 
circulation  programs.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  realistic  goals,  send 
resume  to  Box  3029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNLIMITED  CAREER  growth  potential 
with  medium-sized  progressive  daily 
newspaper  group  for  aggressive  circulator 
with  a  track  record  of  circulation  growth 
through  carrier  sales  promotion  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  situation.  Immediate 
opening  is  the  number  2  position  in  a  Zone 
5,  30,000  Daily  and  Sunday.  Candidates 
must  have  the  ability  to  teach  and  lead 
others  in  addition  to  personal  know-how. 
The  challenge  will  be  to  put  together  and 
implement  an  effective  carrier  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  Salary  plus  incentive  bonus  and 
good  company  benefits  package.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  .  .  .  This  has  a 
future  tor  the  right  professional.  The  per¬ 
son  should  not  only  be  well  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  circulation  delivery  and  promo¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  should  also  have  a  talent  for 
inspiring  others,  motivating  carriers  and 
demonstrating  effective  management.  We 
are  looking  for  a  person  who  has  not  been 
looking  for  another  job  but  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  your  current  assignment  for  a 
number  of  years  but  now  feels  that  maybe 
you  would  like  a  new  challenge.  The  under¬ 
taking  will  carry  a  base  salary  and  incen¬ 
tives  along  with  the  benefits.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  in  fresh  letters  detailing  your  ex¬ 
periences  and  successes  as  completely  as 
possible.  Please  reply  box  number  3047, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Classified  Advertising 
Field  Sales  Manager 

The  Globe  and  Mail.  Canada's 
national  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  in  their  Clas 
sitied  Advertising  Department  tor 
a  special  individual  to  head  its 
Outside  Sales  Department. 

This  individual  must  be  experi 
enced  in  sales  and  sales  training, 
should  be  able  to  direct  and  moti 
vate  a  sales  staff  consisting  of  19 
representatives,  plus  possess  a 
proven  record  of  achieving  goals 
and  targets. 

We  offer  a  starting  salary  in  the 
region  of  $20,000  plus  bonus 
and  a  wide  range  of  company 
benefits  including  pension,  medi 
cal  and  dental  plans. 

Write  in  confidence  enclosing  a 
resume  to 

S.  ANTONY.  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

444  FRONT  ST.W..TORONTO  M5V  2S9 

All  replies  will  be  acknowledged. 

Chf  (5lobf  andi^lail 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


OUTSTANDING 

CLASSIFIED 

OPPORTUNITY 

Denver's  Prize-winning  suburban  newspa¬ 
pers — a  subsidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Co.— have  an  opening  in  clas¬ 
sified  management.  The  16  Sentinel 
newspapers  have  240,000  circulation  in 
the  Denver  metro  area.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  able  to  strategize  as  well 
as  motivate  subordinates.  Send  (don't 
phone)  complete  background  and  salary 
requirements  to;  Publisher,  The  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  3501  E.  46  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo.  80216.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
...  for  weekly  shopper  group  (285,(X)0 
circulation  in  suburban  New  York  area). 
We  are  a  highly  promotional  firm  so  you 
must  be  an  experienced,  imaginative  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  manager  now.  We  have  an 
existing  classified  staff  of  17  and  growing 
fast.  Immediate  opening.  If  you  have  what 
we  want,  you  can  tell  us  what  you  want. 
Box  3069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REAL  ESTATE 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Expansion  of  our  Classified  Advertising 
Department  necessitates  the  creation  of 
this  position.  Individual  we  seek  will  have 
advertising  management  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence  dealing  with  Realtors,  builders  and 
developers.  Experience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  a  definite  plus.  We  offer  good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  and  attractive 
benefit  program.  Time  Magazine  named  us 
one  of  the  five  best  newspapers  in  the 
South.  We  are  the  Number  One  newspaper 
in  Dallas  and  growing!  Send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  tO: 

Bob  Sproat 

Classified  Advertising  Director 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 

P.  0.  Box  5445 
Dallas,  TX  75222 
or  call: 

214/744-64(X) 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  22,000  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Full  fringe  package  and  more  than 
the  usual  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  in  first  letter,  includ¬ 
ing  minimum  salary.  All  replies  will  be 
completely  confidential.  Box  3062,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS 


PROGRAMMERS 

We  are  a  West  Coast  based,  nationally 
known  information  systems  firm  with  im¬ 
mediate  requirements  for  programmers  to 
work  with  our  computerized  newspaper 
systems  group. 

Background  should  include  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  FORTRAN  and/or  assembly 
languages  on  mini  computers. 

Our  firm  offers  outstanding  benefits  and 
excellent  career  growth  opportunities.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  real  challenge, 
please  send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to; 

Box  3063,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SMALL  but  aggressive  daily  with  expand- 
sion  plans  needs  energetic  sales  person! 
We're  seeking  someone  with  3-5  years 
competitive  experience  to  aid  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  retail/classified  "total  sell"  staff 
as  well  as  handle  and  develop  accounts.  If 
you  feel  your  upward  movement  is  blocked 
and  feel  you're  ready  for  management,  cur 
acquisition-minded  company  could  be  the 
answer.  Let's  talk  about  it.  Send  complete 
resume  or  phone  Ried  L.  Christensen, 
Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa  52632,  (319) 
524-8300. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— VAC  180,000, 
30-year-old  weekly  group  in  the  beautiful 
Pacific  Northwest.  Must  know  display,  na¬ 
tional,  classified.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  an  aggressive,  experienced  Ad  Director 
or  a  number  two  person  ready  to  move  up. 
Salary  $20,(X)0  plus  generous  commission 
plan,  full  fringe  benefits  and  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  New  modern  plant  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  most  livable  cities.  Send  resume  to; 
Publisher,  The  Community  Press,  P.  0. 
Box  4227,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-working  ad  salesman 
wanted  for  Zone  5  rural  weekly.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  spot  from  which  you  can  move 
up  to  ad  manager  (within  a  year)  and  are 
willing  to  work  extra  hard,  we  want  to  hear 
from  you.  Reply  to  Box  2088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALES 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  represen¬ 
tative,  well  versed  in  display  advertising, 
with  a  track  record  of  generating  ideas  and 
selling  to  major  national  accounts,  as  well 
as  local  retailers,  then  here's  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  an  enthusiastic,  professional 
sales  team,  offering  high  qualiu  advertis¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  on  FTorida's  Sun  Coast. 
In  addition  to  earning  an  excellent  salary 
and  bonus  you'll  participate  in  extras  like 
company  paid  profit  sharing,  pension  plan, 
life  insurance,  health  insurance,  liberal 
paid  vacations,  holidays  and  many  more. 
Sound  interesting?  Apply  today  by  writing 
and  giving  background  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements!  It's  your  future  with  the  leader 
on  Florida's  West  Coast;  Florida's  best 
newspapers,  the 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
AND 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 
Personnel  Office,  490  1st  Ave.,  South, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  337(31 


ADVERTISING-MARKETING  manager 
wanted  by  fast-growing,  middle  west,  state 
university  city  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  ambitious,  qualified  individual  to  as¬ 
sume  a  position  as  director  of  sales  which 
would  include  both  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation.  An  award  winning  and  growing 
paper  in  a  modern  plant.  Attractive  city 
enjoys  excellent  growth  and  future.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  confidence.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  3064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AO  MANAGER  for  award-winning  weekly 
newspapers.  Ideal  living  area.  Excellent 
salary/bonus,  fringes.  Send  full  resume  to 
"Job  Opening,"  Box  10,  Rexburg,  Idaho 
83440. 


EXCELLENT  opportunity.  We  need  honest, 
smart  and  hard-working  advertising  sales¬ 
people.  The  people  who  had  these  jobs 
moved  up  to  management  positions  in  less 
than  6  months  work  on  a  prize-winning 
newspaper  in  beautiful  Wyoming  Moun¬ 
tains.  Contact  Bill  Sniffen,  Wyoming  State 
Journal,  Lander,  Wyo.  82520.  Phone; 
(307)  332-2323. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  ad  salesperson  who  can 
write  sports,  too,  for  rural  2,400  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  in  Washington  wheat  country. 
Write  The  Chronicle,  Box  6,  Dayton,  Wash. 
99328. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
19,000  Daily  and  Sunday  seeks  a  shirt 
sleeve  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Prefer 
5-8  years  experience.  We  are  seeking  a 
well-organized  self-starter  who  knows  how 
to  direct  people.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  benefits  and 
good  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  references  to; 

J.  Gene  Chambers 
The  Mining  Journal 
249  W.  Washington  Street 
Marquette,  Michigan  49855 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  2  Atlanta 
metro  weeklies,  1  with  daily  potential.  New 
Era  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  310,  Decatur, 
Ga.  30031,  (404)  377-5521. 


AD  SALESPERSON/NEWSWRITER 
National  business  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  a  specialized  agriculture  industry 
reeds  a  person  with  1-2  years  small  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Fieldstaff  position  re¬ 
quires  training  in  Kansas  City  area  prior  to 
relocation  within  1  of  8  regional  territories. 
40%  travel.  Salary  plus  commission.  Well 
established  publication  serving  expanding 
industry.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


JUST  STARTING  OUT?  Wisconsin  daily  has 
opening  for  an  aggressive  individual  who 
wants  to  learn,  selL  and  grow  in  newspaper 
sales.  Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefits 
in  growing  small  market.  Write  Box  2045, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening.  We  are  seeking  a  well 
organized  self-starter  with  planning  and 
motivational  skills.  40,000  plus  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  5.  Great  family  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  2065,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for 
group  daily  (9800  circulation)  in  Zone  5. 
Applicant  should  be  present  ad  manager 
on  smaller  daily  or  number  2  man  on  larger 
daily.  Salary  and  commission.  Newspaper 
is  located  in  attractive  community  near 
metro  area.  Candidate  must  have  out¬ 
standing  sales  ability,  be  self-starter,  and 
be  well  organized.  Responsibilities  include 
hiring,  training,  motivation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  staff.  Position  available  in  January 
1978.  Send  resume  including  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  2062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  Energetic  sales  person 
with  management  potential  needed  to  join 
young  staff  of  growing  13,500  upper  mid¬ 
west  daily.  If  you  have  competitive  experi¬ 
ence  and  seek  challenge  and  opportunity, 
we  can  offer  both,  plus  above  average 
earnings,  benefits,  and  living  conditions. 
Write  stating  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We  are  looking  for  a  special  individual  to 
take  charge  of  advertising.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  retail,  classified,  preprint 
and  national  as  well  as  auxiliary  products 
such  as  a  TMC  Shopper,  several  weeklies 
and  more.  We  have  a  good  staff  of  34  and 
sales  manager  leading  the  way.  the  chal¬ 
lenge  is  to  increase  Image  by  building  on 
our  strengths  and  marketing  our  unique 
package.  Potential  for  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  advancement  are  here.  Our  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  of  Harte-Hanks  best.  Excellent 
fringe  benefit  program.  This  position  is 
available  to  employees  of  our  company.  If 
you  can  qualify  and  want  the  job,  send 
your  resume  with  cover  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  advertisement,  c/o  General 
Manager,  Journal  News,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
45012. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP?  Large  Ohio  weekly 
needs  Ad  Manager  who  can  build  sales, 
direct  3-person  staff,  and  wants  to  live  in 
fine  rural  community  (pop.  4,000).  Chance 
to  be  your  own  boss.  Resume  and  salaiy 
requirements  a  must.  Box  2030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 
MIDWESTERN 
METRO  AREA  DAILY 

We  seek  an  individual  to  direct  universal 
desk  through  period  of  conversion.  Over¬ 
see  news,  feature  and  sports  coverage. 
Plan  and  follow  through  on  editorial  proj¬ 
ects.  Slot  experience  required  in  addition 
to  reporting  and  copy  desk.  Salary  in  the 
$20,000  range.  Send  letter  outlining  salary 
and  employment  history  and  present  go¬ 
als.  Also,  need  writing  and  editing  samples 
if  available.  Send  information  to;  Box 
3010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVING  SECTION  EDITOR,  who  can  also 
handle  general  reporting  assignments, 
features,  use  a  camera  and  who  has  a  feel 
for  graphics  and  page  layout.  Award¬ 
winning  Northern  California  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
twice-weekly  Ch  icago  subu  rban  newspaper 
to  write  and  edit  articles  of  special  interest 
to  women.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
several  years  of  newspaper  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
community  organizations.  Excellent  salary 
and  employee  benefits.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  John  Collins,  STAR  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS,  1526  Otto  Blvd.,  Chicago  Heights, 
III.  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  wanted  for  medium  Zone  4 
daily.  J  degree  and  2  years  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Box  3009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  seasoned  pro  to 
run  our  city  desk  operation.  A  fair,  but  firm 
leader  who  knows  a  story  when  he/she  sees 
one  and  how  to  pursue  it.  Will  work  closely 
with  managing  editor  in  directing  staff  to 
new  accomplishments.  VDT  experience 
helpful.  Good  pay  and  benefits  on  an 
18,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  be  able  to 
work  under  pressure  and  stick  to  dead¬ 
lines.  Send  resume  to  Box  2084,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  FORT  LAUDERDALE  NEWS  needs  an 
aggressive,  alert  sportswriter  to  cover  The 
Miami  Dolphins.  We  are  a  PMs  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  The  person  we  want 
must  be  better  than  all  competitors. 
Minimum  5  years  experience  required. 
Previous  professional  sports  reporting  de¬ 
sired.  Send  full  resume  and  clips  to:  Be- 
rnie  Lincicome,  Sports  Editor,  Gore  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  101  N.  New  River  Dr.  E.,  P.O. 
Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Southern  Illinoisan,  33,000  Monday-Friday 
publication  with  a  Sunday  edition  located 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  the  copy  desk  due  to  staff  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  best  candidates  will  have  1-2 
years  desk  experience  and  2-3  years  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  background.  Ability  to  proc¬ 
ess  wire  and  sports  copy  desirable.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  growth  potential 
through  group  affiliation.  Send  resume 
and  copy  editing  examples  to:  Keith 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


EDITOR  for  50M  Zone  5  daily.  Must  have 
solid  supervisory  experience  with  ability  to 
motivate,  inspire  and  direct  staff  of  40 
professionals.  Send  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Confidence  is  respected. 
Box  2098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

With  at  least  1-2  years  experience  to  work 
busy  beat  for  growing  PM  offset  daily, 
20,000  circulation.  New  plant,  prize- 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  DESK  EDITOR 

National  news  magazine  seek¬ 
ing  News  Desk  Copy  Editor  in 
Washington,  D.C,  who  prefers 
that  role  and  does  it  well.  Not  a 
spot  for  would-be  writers.  Ob¬ 
jective,  high-quality  editing  and 
headline  writing  required.  Pre¬ 
fer  several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper  desk.  Compe¬ 
titive  pay,  excellent  fringes. 
Reply,  giving  salary  history,  to: 

Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


busy  beat  for  growing  km  onset  daily, 
20,000  circulation.  New  plant,  prize¬ 
winning  product,  ideal  locale.  Good  re¬ 
tirement,  other  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Contact:  Tom 
Hayer,  Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily 
News.  Naples.  Fla.  33940  or  Ph:  (813) 
262-3161. 


STAFF  EXPANSION 

40,000+  Zone  4  AM  is  expanding  its  staff. 
We're  looking  for  municipal  government 
reporters  with  2-4  years  experience; 
specialized  writers  with  at  least  4  years 
experience:  and  copy  editors  (preferably 
VDT  trained).  All  applicants  should  be 
strongly  oriented  toward  local  news.  Good 
salaries,  benefits,  climate,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips/tearsheets,  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  and  approximate  date 
available  to  Box  2087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  KNOW  YOU’VE  GOT  A  GOOD  MAN 
when  he’s  sought  for  a  Managing  Editor’s 
spot  somewhere  else.  Now  this  23,(X)0, 
7-day  central  Ohio  PM  is  seeking  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  city  editor  who’s  moved 
up  within  the  group.  The  Marion  Star  now 
needs  an  experienced  man  who  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  work.  Must  be  strong  on 
layout,  headlines,  copy  reading,  editing, 
imaginative  and  an  assistant  manager  of  a 
news  staff  of  17.  Help  managing  editor 
produce  for  a  community  of  39,0(X}.  Call  or 
write:  Victor  Pytko,  Managing  Editor.  The 
Marion  Star,  150  (iourt  St.,  Marion,  Ohio 
43302  (614)  382-1101. 

EDITOR:  TOP-NOTCH  individual,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally,  to  fit  into 
rapidly  growing  25M  plus,  offset,  (6 
days — no  Sunday)  PM  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  know  newsroom  operation  from  bot¬ 
tom  up,  quality  product  and  ability  to  work 
with  people  at  all  levels,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  plant.  Excellent  retirement  and 
hospitalization,  and  other  benefits.  Write 
Box  2007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening — or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career — put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 


ALL-AROUND  newsperson  sought  for  a 
growing  progressive  independently-owned 
afternoon  30,0(X)+  circulation  in  Southern 
Wisconsin.  The  successful  applicant  will 
have  a  solid  background  of  several  years  in 
newspapering  that  has  included  reporting, 
copy  editing  and  l^out  experience.  Job 
open  immediately.  Tell  us  all  about  your¬ 
self  in  a  letter  tO:  Mitch  Bliss,  News  Editor, 
The  Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise. 
53545. 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  produce  sharp 
pages,  write  snappy  headlines  for  13,500 
daily.  Duties  include  handling  TV  tab. 
Send  resume,  layout  samples  to  Wayne 
Trotter,  The  Courier-Tribune,  P.  0.  Box 
340,  Asheboro,  N.C.  27203. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER 
Specialty  weekly,  100,CXX)+  seeks  report¬ 
er  for  county,  state  politics  in  eastern  state 
Capitol.  Digging  instincts,  experience  with 
public  records,  1-2  years  news  reporting, 
sharp  writing  skills  and  interest  in  cutting 
teeth  on  investigative  articles.  Job  open 
now  at  $210  per  week.  Clips  (non- 
returnable),  references  and  resume  to  Box 
2039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING.  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
17,000  and  a  complete  production  plant, 
jit  covers  politics,  education,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  oV  are  ready  To  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company’s  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  Deputy  Minister,  Company  of 
the  Cross,  11224  142  81.,  Edmonton,  Can¬ 
ada  T5M-1T9,  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 

JACK  ANDERSON  INTERN  PROGRAM 
Applications  now  being  accepted  from  col¬ 
lege  students  and  recent  graduates  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  newsclips  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to:  Jack  Anderson  Intern  Pro¬ 
gram,  1401 16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Experienced  on  a  small  to  medium-sized 
paper.  Ready  to  advance  to  aggressive 
Central  New  York  metropolitan  Daily  and 
Sunday.  VDT  experience  helpful  but  not 
required.  Write  Box  3037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED— Bright  individual 
with  language  skills  sought  for  entry-level 
job  on  23,000  circulation  daily  (weekday 
PM,  Saturday-Sunday  AM).  Write  Tom  Par¬ 
sons,  Managing  Editor,  Pine  Bluff  Com¬ 
mercial,  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 
71611. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  by  aggres¬ 
sive.  medium-sized  South  Florida  daily.  A 
quick  learner  with  experience  in  range  of 
layout,  editing  and  writing  desired.  Box 
3067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  eager  for  opportunity 
on  8,(X)0  circulation  semi-weekly;  winner 
of  general  excellence,  best  photography 
awards.  Robert  Johanson,  The  Review, 
Plymouth,  Wise.  53073;  (414)  893-6411. 


WIRE  DESK  EDITOR 

Major  metro  in  one  of  country’s  best  resort 
areas  seeks  aggressive,  talented,  ambi¬ 
tious  pro  for  news  desk  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Outstand¬ 
ing  future  potential. 

The  field  is  wide  open.  But  the  person  we 
are  looking  for  probably  is  now  the  ciW  or 
news  editor  of  a  medium  (up  to  80,(}00) 
paper  who  is  looking  (or  a  chance  to  move 
up  to  a  better  job.  If  you  are  interested, 
send  letter,  resume  and  1  tearsheet  of  a 
Page  1  you  composed.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  INDIANA  afternoon  daily  seeks 
working  managing  editor  to  supervise,  and 
participate  in,  newsgathering,  story  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  headline  writing,  wire  story 
selection  and  layout.  He  will  join  the 
executive  editor  in  planning  daily  news  and 
photo  coverage  in  our  countywide  circula¬ 
tion  area  and  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  plans.  He  must  be  an  experienced 
newsman  who  would  enjoy  the  charm  of 
living  in  a  lakeside  community  of  5,(X)0 
and  welcome  the  challenge  of  producing  a 
newspaper  that  has  conformed  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  under  local  owner¬ 
ship  for  over  100  years.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  2063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  To  replace  award 
winner  who’s  joining  college  faculty.  A 
clear  thinker,  a  logical  supporter  of  con¬ 
clusions,  a  wordsmith?  Of  course.  But  a 
reporter  first.  We  dislike  labels,  but  if  you 
need  one.  try  liberal.  A  believer  in  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  protection  for  the  little 
guy.  Will  write  under  editor  who  believes  in 
independence.  Full  responsibility  for  Opin¬ 
ion  Page.  42,(X}0  PM,  Sunday  AM.  Write 
Box  2(j55,  Editor  &  Publisher,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  work  history,  salary  requirements. 
(Zone  5). 


MAIN  E’S  CAPITAL  city  newspaper  needs  a 
sports  writer  who  can  hold  up  his/her  end 
of  a  2-person  operation.  WRITE  ONLY  and 
tell  all.  R.  J.  Siegler,  Managing  Editor, 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 

REPORTER  WANTED.  Beginner  or  person 
with  1-2  years  experience.  Join  cohesive 
hard-working  staff  of  7  on  6  day  daily.  Con¬ 
tact  Turner  Lake,  Dickinson  Press,  Dickin¬ 
son,  N.D.  Phone  (701)  225-8141. 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  self¬ 
starters.  Fine  coast  location.  Career  oppor¬ 
tunity,  good  training,  modest  wage, 
straight-shooting  supervision.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  cover  letter,  wage  history.  Ideal  for 
recent  graduates  and  persons  with  some 
experience.  Immediate  availability  re¬ 
quired.  Box  3039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  11,000  PM  Central 
Indiana  college  town.  Cover  3  high  schools 
extensively.  Strong  on  layout,  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  Photography  an  asset  but  not  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  clips,  salary  need  to 
John  Hinshaw,  Journal-Review,  Box  512, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.  47933. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  top  Brooklyn 
weeklies.  Seek  individual  with  reportorial 
know-how,  editorial  sense  and  community 
concern.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  450,  c/o  Courier-Life,  1159 
Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11226. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We’re  still  looking  for  top-notch  individual 
to  fit  into  rapidly  growing  20M  offset  PM 
daily.  Must  know  newsroom  operation  from 
bottom  up,  particularly  city  desk.  Prize¬ 
winning  product;  up  to  35  pages  per  week 
including  100-page  Sunday  package. 
Modern  plant,  immediate  plans  for  front- 
end  computerization.  Excellent  retire¬ 
ment,  other  benefits.  Ideal  South  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  area.  Solid  future  for  the  right 
person.  Minimum  experience:  news  editor 
or  city  editor  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to 
'  managing  editor.  Contact:  Tom  Hayer. 
Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  1075 
Central  Ave.,  Naples.  Fla.  33940  or  Phone 
;  (813)  262-3161. 

OPENING  NOW  for  talented  reporter- 
writer,  2-3  years  experience  ready  to  step 
I  up  to  70,000  regional  newspaper  covering 
f  dynamic  news  core  in  Zone  5  metropolitan 
I  area.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Box  3051,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  copy  desk  chief  for  lively, 
aggressive  daily  and  Sunday  50,(XX}  PM. 
Apply,  writing  only,  to  Mr.  Lee  Lapensohn, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Standard  Times, 
P.O.  Box  D912,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
02742. 


LAY  MEDICAL  EDITOR  to  produce  tape- 
recorded  summaries  of  medical  conven¬ 
tions  for  Southern  California-based  audio 
publication.  Resume  to  P.O.  Box  712, 
Glendale.  Calif.  91209. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

National  magazine,  55,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  competitive  person  who 
likes  to  write  about  the  business  of 
architecture,  engineering  and  con¬ 
struction.  Some  travel.  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  real  estate  or  business  desk 
preferred.  Send  resume,  2  clips  and 
salary  history  to  Oliver  Witte,  Building 
Design  &  Construction,  5  South  Wa¬ 
bash,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


OPEN  A  DOOR  TO  OPPORTUNITY 
If  you  have  had  two  to  three  years  editorial 
experience,  ready  to  settle  down  and  are 
interested  in  learning  the  MAGAZINE  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  this  may  just  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  you  have  been  looking  for. 

As  a  guideline,  check  out  the  following: 

(1)  You  should  like  to  write  and  be  good  at 
it. 

(2)  Adaptable  to  learning  magazine  edito¬ 
rial  layout. 

(3)  Like  details  sufficiently  enough  to 
write  heads-proof  read  and  handle 
your  own  editorial  production. 

(4)  Be  able  to  use  camera 

(5)  Alert  to  coverage  of  conventions,  boat 
and  special  feature  stories.  In  other 
words,  have  or  develop  the  know-how 
to  see  the  NEWS. 

(6)  Be  a  STICKLER  for  maintaining  dead¬ 
lines. 

(7)  BE  DEDICATED-ENJOY  WHAT  YOU 
ARE  DOING. 

(8)  Some  knowledge  of  boats  helpful,  but 
not  necessary. 

You  will  be  working  with  a  publisher  who 
came  up  the  newspaper  editorial  route  and 
who  knows  and  understands  it.  You  will  be 
working  as  a  staff  member  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  boating  publications — a 
“Slick  Paper"  magazine  in  four  colors.  You 
will  be  located  in  the  Sun  Belt— a  bedroom 
community  just  across  the  Lake  from 
fabulous  New  Orleans. 

In  a  community  known  as  the  Ozone 
Belt — where  the  air  and  water  is  the 
cleanest  in  the  entire  U.S.— a  wonderful 
place  to  raise  a  family  (excellent  schools). 
Come,  join  a  team  that  works  together,  and 
eveiyone  enjoys  what  he  is  doing.  We’re 
dedicated. 

Write  Box  3058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/MANAGER  for  bi-weekly  program 
guide  published  by  rural  public  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Qualifications:  experience  in  periodi¬ 
cal  production  including  layout,  paste-up, 
space  sales,  ad  art,  operation  of  Selectric 
Composer.  Salary-plus-commission  to 
$1650/month.  Send  resume  and  publica¬ 
tion  sample  to  General  Manager,  KDLG 
Radio,  Box  670,  Dillingham,  Alaska  99576. 
Must  be  received  by  December  9.  (907) 
842-5281. 


WANTED:  Editor  with  some  experience 
preferred,  for  weekly  20,000  circulation 
newspaper.  Must  be  able  to  do  It  all.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Located 
in  central  Florida.  Ph:  (305)  846-7600,  R. 
Luzadder. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

If  layout  is  your  strength  and  solid  news 
judgment  among  your  attributes,  you  may 
be  the  person  we  want  to  add  to  our  local 
desk.  We’re  a  Southern  AM  with  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  local  and  state  pages  you’ll 
be  designing. 

If  your  daily  experience  qualifies  you  for 
this  job,  write  and  tell  us  why.  Also  send  a 
resume, three  professional  references  we 
can  call  now  and  some  pages  you’ve  de¬ 
signed.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Apply  Box  3055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOCIETY  PAGE  EDITOR  to  do  layout,  edit¬ 
ing  feature  stories,  general  assignment 
and  photography  for  a  7,000  circulation 
daily.  Recent  grads  considered.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  and  clips  to  Publisher,  Urbana  Citi¬ 
zen,  P.O.  Box  191,  Urbana,  Ohio  43078. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  19,  1977 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER 


The  Corporate  Communications  Division  of  our  major  midwest  industrial 
firm  seeks  an  exceptional  writer  who  can  produce  clear,  vivid  and  com¬ 
pelling  articles  on  a  wide  range  of  business  and  human-interest  topics 
for  company  publications. 

You  should  have  a  liberal  arts  or  journalism  degree,  coupled  with  1-5 
years  editorial  or  other  communications-related  experience  at  the  col¬ 
lege  or  professional  level.  In  addition,  you  should  enjoy  working  under 
pressure,  be  self-diciplined  and  possess  strong  interpersonal  skills. 
Salary  and  benefits  are  highly  competitive,  and  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  based  on  merit  alone. 

Send  resume,  including  solary  requirement,  and  a  one  page  letter  that 
demonstrates  your  writing  ability  to: 

BOX  3026,  EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


FRANK  N.  MAGID  Associates  Radio  and 
Publishing  Divisions  are  looking  for  re¬ 
search  project  directors  with  TV,  radio  or 
newspaper  experience,  Master's  degree, 
strong  creativity  and  writing  skills.  Moder¬ 
ate  travel  involved;  salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  tO:  Department  A,  One  Research 
Center,  Marion,  Iowa  52302. 


TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR  to  head  staff  on 
Illinois  small  daily.  Must  be  top-notch 
writer-photographer.  Prefer  experienced 
J-school  grad.  Some  VDT  background 
helpful,  but  good,  clean  writing  more  im¬ 
portant.  Good  pay,  liberal  benefits.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  3053,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  people  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  diligence  and  character  to  be  re- 
porters-photographers  on  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  prize-winning  newspapers.  If 
you're  good,  but  not  getting  anywhere 
where  you  are  at,  apply  at  once.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  management  material  who  are  good 
enoug^h  to  ultimately  become  editors.  Con¬ 
tact  Bill  Sniffin.  Wyoming  State  Journal. 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520,  Ph:  (307)  332-2323. 

REPORTER,  energetic,  able  to  produce 
plenty  of  good,  clean  copy,  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures;  8,()00  semiweekly,  general  excel¬ 
lence  winner;  photo  knowledge  essential. 
Robert  Johanson,  The  Review,  Plymouth, 
Wise.  53073  (414)  893-6411. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Two  or  more  years  experience  preferred, 
but  main  consideration  for  this  job  is  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  up  on  50,000  daily  in  growing 
Sun  Belt  city  in  Zone  6.  Should  have  basic 
layout  skills  and  sound  news  judgement, 
combined  with  desire  to  produce  a  lively 
attractive  newspaiser.  Box  3057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE'RE  DEMANDING  and  we're  looking  for 
the  reporter  who  can  meet  our  high  stan¬ 
dards.  That  person  would  have  at  least  2 
years  experience  and  a  proven  record  of 
being  able  and  willing  to  handle  any  as¬ 
signment.  We  re  a  40,000  ♦  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  ot  Tennessee's  best  dailies. 
Write:  John  Molley,  Managing  Editor. 
Kingsport  Times-News,  P.O.  Box  479, 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662,  giving  full  back¬ 
ground.  salary  expectations  and  non- 
returnable  clips.  No  telephone  calls, 
please.  (An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer). 

COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  to  fill  a  key  position  on  our  desk.  The 
position  requires  several  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  wires,  substantial  design 
and  layout  skills,  perceptive  news  judge¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  coordinate  a  desk 
operation.  Our  emphasis  is  on  sharp  edit¬ 
ing  and  design,  and  we  have  several 
awards  for  our  efforts.  VDT  experience  is 
preferable.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

The  Telegraph  Herald  currently  has  a  key 
reporting  vacancy.  If  you  have  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  a  journalism  degree, 
contact  Tom  Kamerer.  Personnel  Director, 
Telegraph  Herald,  Box  688,  Dubuque, 
Iowa  52001.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's 
Newsletter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 

FREELANCE  newspaper  copy  editor 
wanted  to  work  at  least  3  days  a  week  for 
New  York  City  business  weekly.  Experience 
on  business  publications  unnecessary. 
Must  be  accurate,  fast  and  a  clever  head¬ 
line  writer.  Box  3()40.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

MAJOR  ZONE  4  newspaper  has  a  challeng¬ 
ing  position  for  a  strong  systems  and  pro¬ 
grams  manager.  Candidate  should  have  a 
degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related 
discipline.  Background  must  include  IBM 
370  DOS  CICS  DL'l  with  most  recent  expe¬ 
rience  on  a  major  newspaper. 

Candioate  must  possess  the  skills  to  com¬ 
municate  well  with  upper  management 
and  various  user  departments. 

Will  have  responsibility  for  design,  de¬ 
velopment.  and  implementation  of  com¬ 
plex  online  systems.  Staff  of  15-20  ana¬ 
lysts  and  programmers. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  for 
right  person. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
3070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ INSTALLATION 

INSTALLATION  MANAGER  to  install 
Sheridan  and  Muller  inserters  and  as¬ 
sociated  mailroom  equipment  such  as 
stackers  and  conveyors.  Interested  candi¬ 
dates  should  forward  resume  to  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Circulation  and 
Mailroom  Systems  Division.  11  Main  St.. 
Southboro,  Mass.  01772  or  call  (617) 
481-8562. 

_ MAINTENANCE _ 

NEWSPAPER 

MAINTENANCE  SUPERVISOR 
Major  mid-Atlantic  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  has  opening  for  a  mechanical 
maintenance  supervisor  with  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  mechanical  and  preventive 
maintenance  of  Goss  and  Hoe  letterpres¬ 
ses  (90-  units);  Sheridan  inserters; 
Supermatic  platemakers;  Idab  and  Sig- 
node  stackers  and  tyers.  No  electrical. 
Supervise  machine  shop  operation  with  a 
work  force  of  50  Union  mechanics/ 
machinists.  Ali  benefits,  day  shift,  excel¬ 
lent  living  area,  every  recreation.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMALL,  AGGRESSIVE  Western  States 
newspaper  group  is  building  a  file  on 
editor,  advertising  manager  and  publisher 
prospects  for  their  4000  to  5000  circula¬ 
tion  weeklies.  Pay  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences:  date  of  availability  and  income 
requirements  tO;  Box  2042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Big  Sky  Country.  An 
opening  for  the  kind  of  photographer  who 
can  produce  both  photo-essays  and  the 
high-impact  single  shot,  who  believes  pho¬ 
tography  is  both  a  sensitive  reporting  tool 
and  an  opportunity  for  sophisticated 
graphics  to  increase  word  readership. 
Clips  or  portfolio  should  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  turn  routine  assignments  into 
prize-winners.  (For  return,  please  include  a 
self-addressed  envelope).  We  specifically 
invite  applications  from  females  and 
minority  group  members.  Write:  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Billings  Gazette,  P.O.  Box 
2507,  Billings,  Mont.  59103. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  to  operate  8  Unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity.  Night  shift.  Zone  9.  Open  shop. 
Quality  4  color  and  book  work  experience 
and  be  able  to  meet  deadlines.  The  person 
we  are  looking  for  is  either  now  a  foreman 
or  about  ready  to  step  up.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to;  Ken  Valentine, 
c/o  F-P  Press,  Box  356,  Fremont,  Calif. 
94537. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
head  pressman  able  to  do  quality  work  and 
production.  Join  one  of  Ohio's  fastest 
growing  printers. 

Plant  located  in  a  pleasant  small  town  in 
Northern  Ohio  within  access  to  Cleveland, 
and  Akron-Canton  area.  Excellent  benefit 
package.  Call  (216)  725-4161  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  or  send  resume  to; 

Gowe  Printing  Company 
620  East  Smith  Road 
Medina,  Ohio  44256 

PRESSMAN  for  24  page  Cottreil  V-22.  All 
fringes  paid.  Profit  sharing.  Excellent  of>- 
portunity  for  two-thirder.  Call  or  write 
Robert  Myres,  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado, 
Kans.  (316)  321-1120. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT— Lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  seeking  a 
Spanish  speaking  production  man  with 
background  on  computerized  cold-type 
letterpress  operation.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  General  Manager,  G.P.O.  Box 
2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 
We're  looking  for  an  ambitious  person  to 
manage.  Knowledge  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  composition,  particu¬ 
larly  electronic  front  end  systems.  Write 
stating  salary  requirements,  experience 
and  availability.  Zone  2.  Box  3032,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  Zone  5,  38,000  circulation  PM  daily,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Composing 
Room  Foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photo-composition.  We  seek  an 
individual  with  broad  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal  benefits 
and  a  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  salary  history  to;  Box 
2079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CAMERA-STRIPPER 

Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
stripper  and  camera  man.  Experience  to 
include  halftone,  line  work,  spot  and  four 
color  stripping. 

Join  one  of  Ohio's  fastest  growing  printers. 
Plant  located  in  a  pleasant  town  in  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  within  access  of  Cleveland,  and 
Akron-Canton  area.  Excellent  benefit 
package.  Call  (216)  725-4161  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment  or  send  resume  to; 

Gowe  Printing  Company 
620  East  Smith  Road 
Medina.  Ohio  44256 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 

Can  you  put  words  to  work? 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  join  the  promo¬ 
tion  staff  of  Florida's  best  newspapers. 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  who  can  create 
compelling  copy  to  better  acquaint  our 
readers  and  advertisers  with  the  editorial 
and  advertising  vitality  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Someone  who  thinks  in  terms  of  form 
and  function  and  has  the  resolve  to  follow 
through. 

You  will  join  a  prize-winning  team  dedi¬ 
cated  to  selling  the  advertising  effective¬ 
ness,  editorial  boldness  and  circulation 
penetration  of  these  newspapers.  Your  as¬ 
signments  will  include  copy  writing  for 
promotion  brochures,  in-paper  advertis¬ 
ing,  point-of-purchase  cards  and  sales 
presentations.  Experience  in  promoting 
newspaper  classiried  advertising  espe¬ 
cially  beneficial. 

In  addition  to  a  good  starting  salary,  you 
will  benefit  from  participation  in  one  of  the 
industry's  most  liberal  earned  dividend 
programs. 

If  you  have  a  way  with  words,  a  gift  for 
graphics,  a  sense  of  salesmanship  and  an 
ability  to  get  along  with  others,  then  write 
us!  Send  resume,  copy  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Office 
Times  Publishing  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


Positions 
Wanted  .  .  . 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


TRADE  advertising-business  experiences 
for  working  partnership  or  interest — 

(813)  393-8607. 

TAKE  CHARGE  Business  Manager,  45 
wishes  to  relocate  in  similar  position  or  one 
with  general  management  responsibilities. 
Strong  need  for  challenge,  opportunity  to 
contribute  and  continued  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Degreed  with  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  record  in  over  15  years  experience  on 
top  Daily  in  competitive  market.  Extensive 
knowledge  from  shop  to  top  with  emphasis 
on  strong  management,  labor  negotia¬ 
tions,  administration  and  total  responsibil¬ 
ity  project  work.  Top  spot  now  or  back  up 
for  near  future  vacancy.  Box  2086,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OR  AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR— Goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom 
line  conscious  executive  with  strong  com¬ 
petitive  background  in  dailies  and  large 
suburbans.  A  top  administrator  who  can 
produce  in  all  areas.  Possess  excellent 
experience— depth  and  vision.  Box  2029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  oriented  Publisher/General 
Manager  with  solid  background  in  all  ph¬ 
ases,  top  profit  producer.  Newspaper 
Management  degree.  Consider  lease-buy 
arrangement.  Box  2041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EIJ>  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


_  PUBLISHER,  General  Manager— 18  years 

experience,  15  as  publisher  all  size  news- 
papers,  including  highly  competitive  mid- 
iftoe  daily.  Always  record  results.  Strong  all 

lOBS  phases.  Excellent  people  skills,  commun- 

{  PEOPLE!  ity  involvement.  Degreed,  family  man. 

_ ^ _  early  40's.  Box  3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILAB.LE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Aggressive, 
young  (31)  public  relations  representative 
for  major  aerospace  corporate  office  seeks 
opportunity  to  return  to  news  media.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  serving  as  reporter,  and 
Assistant  to  Publisher  of  mid-size  West 
Texas  newspaper.  Recent  experience  in¬ 
volves  publishing  in-company  newsletters, 
orientation  materials,  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Also  have  personnel  and  promotion 
related  experience.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
3052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Proven  problem  solver,  strong  track  record 
in  suburbans  and  metros.  MBO  trained, 
bottom  line  sales  executive  just  under  40 
seeks  challenge,  growth.  Currently 
employed.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  production,  costs,  sales. 
Newspaper,  color  circulators,  publica¬ 
tions.  Web  and  Sheet  Offset,  bindery  and 
mailing.  (919)  766-9000. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Marketing  Direc¬ 
tor.  Well  rounded  background  of  produc¬ 
tion,  marketing,  sales,  in  competitive 
weekly,  small  daily  and  major  markets.  De¬ 
velop  and  direct  staff  with  outstanding 
proven  results.  Cost  conscious,  family 
man.  An  achiever  with  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MATURE  CIRCULATOR;  head  of  small 
daily,  looking  for  medium  size  publication. 
10  years  experience  all  areas  with  proven 
track  record.  Box  3036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Classified  manager:  is  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases,  award  winner.  Dead  end  in 
present  spot.  Will  help  your  small  to 
medium  daily  grow.  Prefer  area  4  but  will 
consider  any  growth  opportunity.  Box 
3023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


TOP  SALESMAN  on  300M  daily  is  tired  of 
waiting  for  “Act  of  God”  for  advancement. 
Seeks  Retail  Manager/Advertising  Director 
position.  Well  organized,  strong  on  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  staff  development, 
sales.  Experienced  major  accounts,  sec¬ 
tions,  preprints,  presentations,  produc¬ 
tion,  dispatch.  College  degree,  married, 
49.  Newspaper  size  not  important;  living 
conditions,  potential  and  salary  are.  Zones 
7,  8,  9.  Box  3025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER  EXPERIENCED  in  lively 
arts  and  human  interest  features,  profiles 
and  reviews  seeks  entry  level  position  on 
weekly/small  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  public  relations  and  trade 
publishing.  Resume  and  clips  available  on 
request.  Box  2022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  journalist  -  newspaper/wire 

service  background  seeks  permanent  posi-  • 

tion  on  daily  as  copy  editor  or  writing  fea¬ 

tures,  human  interest  stories  or  women’s 
news.  Box  1969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURES  and  entertainment  writer  with 
3V2  years  experience,  including  associate 
editor’s  position  with  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  magazine.  Have  ability  to  see  human 
interest  in  all  areas  of  everyday  life.  Also 
have  national  magazine  freelance  credits. 
Resume  and  clippings  available.  Box  2072, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1976/77  WORLD  PRESS  INSTITUTE  (Min¬ 
nesota)  Fellow  seeks  US  newspaper  or 
magazine/journalist  education  post.  En¬ 
glish  editorialist  and  feature  writer.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  1  year’s  work/travel 
throughout  United  States.  Willing  to  travel 
to  meet  serious  employers.  Box  3006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


4  MAN  SPORTS  STAFF  rolled  into  one.  The 
hard  work  is  fine,  but  I  would  like  to  do  it 
for  a  larger  daily  with  better  pay.  Excellent 
organizer  and  writer  with  a  good  eye  for 
page  design.  Box  3001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WANT  A  JOB.  And  I’ll  bust  my  butt  to  get 
it.  Young  aggressive  reporter,  23,  with  as¬ 
sociate  degree  in  journalism,  and  inves¬ 
tigative  experience  will  go  anywhere  US, 
Canada.  Write  or  call  Jean-Pierre  Duncan; 
P.  0.  Box  728,  Lorain,  Ohio  44052.  (216) 
288-8689. 


FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,000)  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  city  editor,  meticulous 
copyreader,  digging  reporter.  Awards  win¬ 
ner.  Seeks  challenge  anywhere.  Box  2061, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  reporter  with 
good  editing  skills  wants  chance  to  learn 
makeup  and  sharpen  photo  skills  on  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Prefer  to  stay  in  Zone  5  but 
will  consider  others.  Resume,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Ray  Urchel,  6052  S.  Narragansett, 
(Chicago,  III.  60638. 


I  WANT  ADVANCEMENT;  my  wife  wants 
PhD.  Reporter-copy  editor,  26,  seeks  job 
with  paper  in  universiW  city.  4  years,  all 
beats,  for  small  daily.  (Jood  camera,  dark¬ 
room,  too.  Box  2052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  6  years  experience 
seeks  permanent  reporting  spot.  Special 
expertise  in  energy  news.  SBP,  Box  1691, 
Des  Plaines,  III.  60018. 


PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better 
pix  usage.  Box  2075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA — That’s  where  deskman,  40,  on 
“Top  Ten”  daily  wants  to  move.  Depending 
on  paper’s  size,  could  be  managing  editor, 
or  news,  business,  wire  or  layout  editor. 
Box  2074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  5  years  big  city  training, 
including  education  and  courts,  wants  job 
which  offers  chance  to  grow  on  daily  or 
weekly  paper.  Can  do  hard  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Box  2038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR-WRITER.  Expe¬ 
rienced  all  phases  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  editorial  side.  (Jood  idea  man.  Will 
listen  to  any  offer,  weekly,  daily,  magazine 
or  teaching.  Rick  Friedman,  1032  Valley 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430.  (203)  372- 
3787. 


COMMUNITY-ORIENTED  JOURNALIST 
seeks  management  level  position  with 
weekly  or  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Have  been 
editor  of  weekly  and  held  numerous  posi¬ 
tions  on  dailies.  VDT  experience.  Not  af¬ 
raid  to  work  long  hours.  Box  2081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LADY  OF  THE  NIGHT  beat  seeks  dayside 

challenge  writing  news,  features  or  PR. 

Background  AP,  UPl,  United  Features. 

Now  with  top  127M  daily.  Box  3002,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


REPORTER/AUTHOR  with  first-rate  Wash- 

i  ington  credentials  seeks  regular  affiliation 

with  out-of-town  newspaper  or  chain.  Box 

20%,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIVE  REPORTER,  24,  with  photo, 
layout  abilities  seeks  challenge  of  general 
assignment  spot  with  medium,  small  daily. 
1975  J-grad  with  AP,  2  years  national  trade 
experience.  Box  2094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE,  vigorous,  young-minded  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  mid-50s,  quarter-century 
career  with  20M  award-winning  daily, 
seeks  new  challenges.  Strong  m  staff 
motivation,  significant  background  in  pho¬ 
tography.  Box  2083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3V2  years  at  medium-sized 
daily,  hunting  challenging  new  city  hall  or 
feature  beat.  I  have  covered  city  halls, 
police,  courts,  consumer  news.  Clips  to 
show  it.  Looking  for  university  community. 
Box  3018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/WRITER  with  PR  experience 
seeks  a  creative  challenge  in  South¬ 
eastern  Michigan.  Box  2092,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
position  on  daily  ip  any  Zone.  Currently 
staffer  for  wire  service.  Award-winner. 
Strong  on  feature  and  spot  news.  Layout 
experience.  Journalism  school  graduate. 
Box  2097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER/COLUMN ISt/REPORT- 
ER,  6  years  experience,  APME  ps  award 
finalist,  seeks  paper  striving  for  excellence 
and  descriptive,  people-oriented  writer. 
Box  2089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  Proven  circulation  builder  and 
staff  leader.  Innovative.  Columns  and 
editorials  stir  community  action.  Under¬ 
stands  cost  control.  Editor  experience 
small  and  large  papers;  also  publisher  ex¬ 
perience.  Very  best  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  references.  Seeks  position  with 
greater  challenge  and  growth  potential. 
Box  3045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter/photographer,  26, 
seeks  daily  spot  in  Zone  2,  3  or  4. 1  can  do 
it  all.  Paul  0’Ck)nnor,  P.O.  Box  45,  Elkhart 
Lake,  Wise.  53020.  (414)  876-2356. 


REPORTER— 4  years  experience  on 
25,(X)0  Zone  2  daily  and  1  year  on  28,000 
Zone  3  daily  wants  top  beat  on  larger  pa¬ 
per.  Experience  in  all  beats  and  features. 
Box  3034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  with  4  years  writing 
experience.  Preps  to  pros  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  to  relocate.  Write  Box  3046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST  (EMPLOYED)  IN  NEED  OF  A 
NEW  NEWSPAPER.  Nationally  known  wri¬ 
ter  whose  special  fields  are  all  sports  and 
all  outdoors  is  ready  to  make  a  change. 
Money  is  second  to  an  opportuniW  for  writ¬ 
ing  freedom.  Box  3030,  Ed itor&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  AVz  years  experience  on 
100,000  circulation  daily  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  any  Zone.  Accurate,  versatile. 
Clips  available.  Box  3042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNIVERSAL  desk  chief/news  editor,  29, 
seeks  return  to  reporting  position  with  me¬ 
dium  or  large  Zone  5  daily.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  government,  redevelopment, 
education,  courts,  arts.  Box  3028,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TV  REPORTER— 7  years  experience  seeks 
position  with  PM  paper  that  wants  to  grab 
afternoon  competitive  edge  with  meaty,  in¬ 
formed  TV  reporting.  Prog  briefs,  profiles, 
business-behind-the-box,  local  broadcast¬ 
ing  scene,  music,  too.  Write:  M.  Shain, 
1523  P  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


METRO  DAILY  feature  writer  wants  to 
move.  4  years  experience  including  rock 
music  criticism  for  3  dailies.  Write  Box 
3041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-CHARGING  reporter  seeks  feature/ 
sports  spot  on  qualiW  daily.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Andrew  Armstrong,  34  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  13326. 


ASSISTANT  Managing  editor,  vegetating 
on  Peter  Principle  job,  seeks  to  return  to 
work  in  slot  or  rim  of  paper  that  believes  in 
Lively  news  selection.  Experienced  on 
VDTs.  Prefer  Area  3,4,6.  Box  3021,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITQR/REPORTER,  28,  for  small  western 
daily  wants  new  challenge  on  medium  or 
large  metro  newspaper.  Over  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting,  editing,  layout  and 
headline  writing.  Prefer  Zones  9,8,5.  Box 
3016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  TOP  Managing  Editor?  I’m  ydur 
man.  Wife,  experienced  newsperson,  also 
available.  Resumes  on  request.  Any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  3027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  sports  writer,  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  J-school  grad,  desires  job  in 
news.  Clips  will  prove  ability.  Good  desk 
man  and  VDT  operator.  Currently  in  PR 
working  for  pro  team.  Willing  to  move  any¬ 
where  and  start  at  bottom  for  right  offer. 
Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Or  staff  photographer,  why  not  both? 
Prize-winning  photographer-writer  with  3 
years  on  90,000  daily.  1  year  on  picture’ 
desk,  experienced  with  color.  Relocate  in 
Zone  5  or  7.  Box  2093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVOLVED  AND  EXPERIENCED  big  city 
photojournalist  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
any  Zone.  Hard  worker  with  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  from  a  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Proven  ability  with 
strong  leadership  and  experience  in  all 
pressroom  procedures,  including  multi¬ 
unit  Goss  Metro  operation. 

Quality  conscious  with  top  technical  skills 
and  strong  preventative  press  mainte¬ 
nance.  Seeks  challenging  position  as  a 
working  foreman  or  head  pressman  posi¬ 
tion  with  advancement.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


NEWSWOMAN,  experienced  in  business, 
financial,  medical  writing,  available.  Skil¬ 
led,  facile  writer;  creative  thinker  who  de¬ 
velops  ideas.  Extensive  national  media 
contacts;  member  of  International,  Local 
Press  Clubs.  Top  references.  Box  3044, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CIA  recruiting  ads 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  at  one  time  fraudently  advertised 
under  a  fictitious  name  for  recruits 
(E&P,  Oct.  8,  page  48),  has  been  placing 
recruiting  ads  in  the  nation’s  press  hon¬ 
estly  and  openly  for  some  time. 

One  of  these  ads  appeared  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  5  edition  of  the  Daily  Trojan  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  a  two-column  eight-inch 
ad  announcing  “Career  Employment 
Opportunities  with  the  U.S.  Central  In¬ 
telligence  Agency”  and  carried  the  CIA 
seal. 

It  urged  students  to  consider  June 
employment  opportunities  with  “An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (Women 
and  Minorities  are  encouraged  to 
reply).” 

The  text  read:  “The  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  has  professional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  persons  trained  in  the  disci¬ 
plines  listed  below.  If  you  are  a  senior  or 
graduate  student  now  completing  your 
studies  we  will  be  pleased  to  review  your 
credentials.” 

Then  it  listed  the  following  fields: 
Aeronautical  Engineering,  Aerospace 
Engineering.  Computer  Science, 
Electrical/Electronic  Engineering. 
Economics,  Foreign  Languages  (Rus¬ 
sian,  Eastern  European,  Middle  Eastern 
and  Oriental).  International  Relations, 
Information  Science,  Mathematics,  Nu¬ 
clear  Engineering  and  Physics. 

The  ad  advised  all  initial  assignments 
are  in  the  Washington,  D.C..  area  and 
some  required  foreign  travel.  It  urged 
readers  to  get  application  blanks  from 
the  Career  Resources  Center  and,  to  ar¬ 
range  for  an  “off-campus  interview,”  to 
send  them  to  L.  L.  Curran  with  a  local 
P.O.  Box  number. 

After  E«&P's  experience  1 1  years  ago 
in  accepting  an  ad  for  a  fraudulent  and 
Fictitious  company,  which  we  have  just 
discovered  was  placed  by  CIA,  we  were 
a  little  suspicious  of  the  Daily  Trojan  ad 
and  asked  Bill  Hill  in  our  Washington 
office  to  investigate. 

He  reports  that  CIA  has  been  doing 
this  for  years  and  years.  Agents  all  over 
the  country  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  finding  prospective  employes 
in  whatever  way  they  think  best.  Some 
advertise  in  student  newspapers,  others 
in  the  regular  daily  newspapers,  and 
some  work  through  placement  bureaus. 

L.  L.  Curran  is  legitimate,  a  real  per¬ 
son  and  an  employe  of  CIA,  we  are  told. 

Even  the  spokesperson  at  CIA  said 
she  was  hired  four  or  five  years  ago  after 
responding  to  an  ad  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

We  don't  know  how  long  this  recruit- 
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ing  technique  may  be  used  because  the 
news  stories  early  this  week  reported 
CIA  Director  Admiral  Stansfield  has 
begun  a  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  the 
clandestine  services.  About  800  are  to  be 
eliminated. 

This  would  be  about  5%  of  the  re¬ 
ported  16,000  CIA  employes. 

But  even  if  CIA  lops  off  800  heads 
from  the  top  it  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t 
replace  them  with  800  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder. 

Also  this  week  there  is  a  Reuters  item 
that  the  Australian  government  is  using 
advertising  in  major  newspapers  there  to 
recruit  would-be  intelligence  officers. 

Maybe  we  should  send  them  some  of 
ours. 

Full  pre-press 
system  ordered 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  has  or¬ 
dered  a  computerized  system  for  edito¬ 
rial  copy  processing,  interactive  classi¬ 
fied,  photocomposition  and  display  ad 
layout  operational  on-line,  from  Harris 
Corporation,  composition  systems  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  Harris  2560  Copy  Processing  Sys¬ 
tem,  valued  at  $1,000,000,  is  based 
around  two  computers  with  a  storage 
memory  of  I28K  each  and  will  initially 
support  thirty  1720  editorial  terminals,  as 
well  as  two  1740  advanced  editing  termi¬ 
nals.  All  the  terminals  feature  Edit  Trace 
with  the  1740’s  capable  of  split  screen 
and  dual  column  modes  of  operation  for 
editorial  work. 

The  2560  System  will  output  fully 
edited,  justified  and  hyphenated  copy 
on-line  to  two  Harris  Fototronic  7450 
CRT  Phototypesetters. 

A  low-cost  Harris  2230  Video  Layout 
System  is  also  part  of  the  order,  with  two 
video  layout  terminals,  to  produce  dis¬ 
play  ads  on-line  to  the  fototronic  7450’s. 


Montreal  publisher 
sets  sights  on  Boston 

Pierre  Peladeau,  president  of  Mon¬ 
treal-based  Quebecor  which  plans  to 
begin  publishing  the  Philadelphia  Jour¬ 
nal  on  December  5,  said  the  second 
American  city  he  is  looking  to  start  a 
daily  newspaper  in  is  Boston. 

“The  next  city  in  which  I  have  done 
my  own  marketing  research  is  Boston 
and  we’ll  be  there  next  year,”  he  said. 
Although  exact  dates  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned,  Peladeau  has  indicated  he  could 
begin  publishing  a  daily  paper  in  Boston 
by  February. 

In  firming  up  plans  for  his  new 
Philadelphia  paper,  Peladeau  said  it  will 
have  64  pages  to  start,  of  which  at  least 
30  will  be  devoted  to  sports.  The  initial 
press  run  will  be  200,000  and  most  of  the 
other  space  will  be  devoted  to  local  news 
and  entertainment.  The  paper  will  be 
sold  for  250 — the  same  price  as  his  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal  in  Canada.  Printing  will 
be  contracted  out. 

“My  philosophy  is  very  simple,”  said 
Peladeau.  “We’re  not  a  features  paper, 
we’ll  publish  the  news  as  it  is.  Crusading 
and  investigating  are  the  role  of  others.” 

The  subsidiary  set  up  in  the  United 
States  to  operate  the  new  paper  is  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  Corp.  Jacques 
Beauchamp,  former  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Journal  de  Montreal, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Journal. 

Peladeau  said  his  entry  into  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  not  meant  to  kill  any  competition. 
“There  is  room  for  everyone,”  he  said. 

Joins  Family  Weekly 

Joseph  C.  Wise  has  joined  the  Family 
Weekly  publisher  relations  staff. 

The  territory  he  will  travel  includes 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Neb¬ 
raska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Wise’s  most  recent  experience  was 
with  the  Houston  Chronicle,  where  he 
was  national  advertising  manager  and 
promotion  director. 
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The  poMferhouse  Harris  2532. 
liatally  ”fail-safe”copy  processins 
-at  60%  of  the  cost. 


The  Harris  2532  is  one  of  four  brand  new  Harris 
2530  series  copy  processing  systems  introduced 
last  month. 

An  eight-terminal  system  in  its  basic  configura¬ 
tion,  the  Harris  2532  can  be  expanded  up  to  32  termi¬ 
nals  by  the  addition  of  up  to  four  MicroStor  con¬ 
trollers—  each  of  which  handles  six  reporter  input 
terminals. 

Standard  features  of  the  Harris  2532  include  a 
dual  66-million-word  data  base  for  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  copy;  three  multiplexers  that  sup¬ 
port  up  to  eight  devices  each— including  OCR,  line 
printers,  phototypesetters,  paper  tape  units  and  low- 
and  high-speed  wire  lines. 

Like  all  of  the  Harris  2530  systems,  the  Harris 
2532  has  the  industry's  most  complete  system  safe¬ 
guards.  A  dual-recording  data  base  writes  every  word 
of  copy  twice— on  two  separate  disk  drives  for  maxi¬ 


mum  copy  back-up.  "Hot"  and  "cold"  spare  proc¬ 
essing  computers,  and  extra  data  base  modules, 
allow  your  newspaper  to  provide  additional  copy 
security.  Then  add  to  that  level  of  fail-safe  operation 
the  Harris  2539  dual-function  system,  and  total  copy 
security  under  the  most  rigorous  environmental 
challenges  is  assured.  Because  the  Harris  2539  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  powerful  data  processing  system— imtil 
you  need  it  to  back  up  your  copy  processor — and 
then  it  becomes  a  100%-compatible  copy  processing 
system  in  just  minutes. 

If  your  newspaper  produces  from  100  to  350  pages 
a  week,  the  Harris  2530  series  brings  a  new  level  of 
copy  processing  capability,  at  the  lowest  prices  in 
Harris'  history,  to  your  pre-press  automation  needs. 

Find  out  about  the  Harris  2530  series— and  the 
power  it  provides.  Call  us  today. 


Four  Wire  Linn  TwoTypntirer  Inrerfain  Two  OCR  Inrerfacn 


Eight  Harris  1700  Series  Editorial  and  Classified  Terminals 


A  typical  Harris  2532  system  is  shown  with  an  integral  "hot 
spare"  back-up  controller  that  can  be  switched  on  line  in  less  than 
a  minute,  and  the  optional  low-cost  Harris  2230  video  layout  sys¬ 
tem  that  reduces  display  ad  area  composition  by  up  to  70  per  cent. 


COIVIIVIUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLIN(3 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division,  505  Rodes  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32935, 305/259-2900 
European  Headquarters:  145  Famham  Road,  Slough,  Berks,  England  Telephone:  Slough  34666 


Pyle  Awards 
will  honor 
the  Ernies 

of  1977 


January  15  is  the  deadline  for  entries  in  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Awards  for  newspaper  writing  in  1977  that 
most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style  and  craftsmanship 
of  the  great  human  interest  columnist  and  reporter. 

Sponsored  annually  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  there  is  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a 
medallion  plaque,  and  a  second  prize  of  $500  and 
a  certificate. 

Last  year's  top  winner  was  Carol  McCabe, 

The  Providence  journal  and  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

Runnerup  was  Anne  Keegan,  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  war  and  peace,  few  reporters  ever  matched  Ernie 
in  writing  everyday  copy  about  everyday  people 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards 

200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


with  everyday  dreams.  That  is  what  the  Pyle  Awards 
are  about;  the  best  in  human  interest  reporting. 

Judging  will  be  by  a  panel  selected  and  supervised 
by  Dr.  Richard  G.  Gray,  director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Indiana  University. 

No  entry  blank  is  required.  However,  material 
submitted  must  be  mounted  in  some  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  a  nominating  letter  from  someone 
not  directly  involved  with  the  entry,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

Work  published  in  magazines  or  periodicals  is  not 
eligible,  and  all  entries  become  the  property  of 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
sponsors  these  other  competitions 
with  the  following  deadlines. 

Fact  Sheets  can  be  obtained  by 
contacting  The  Foundation  at  its 
New  York  address. 


EDWARD  WILLIS  SCRIPPS 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  AWARD 

February  1 

WALKER  STONE  AWARDS 
FOR  EDITORIAL  WRITING 

February  10 


EDWARD  J.  MEEMAN 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS 

February  20 

ROY  W.  HOWARD 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARDS 

March  1 


